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PREFACE 

av THE MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

With the object of spreading the essential ideas 
ol the Library Movement and of directing thought 
towards the creation oi a library service suited to 
our country, in 1929 the Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion inaugurated its Publication Series. The first 
volume, The library movement, was by Diverse Hands. 
The next seven volumes were all by S. R. Ranga- 
nathan. As their titles show they dealt with 
technical and practical aspects of library work : 
The jive laws of library science, 1931 ; Colon classifi¬ 
cation, 1933 J Classified catalogue code, 1934 ; Library 
administration, 1935 ; Prolegomena to library classifi¬ 
cation, 1937 ; Theory of library catalogue, 1938 ; 
Colon classification, second revised edition, 1939. 
All these volumes have circulated well both"in 
India and abroad. 

As another instalment of this Publication Series 
the Association now publishes the first volume of 
Reference service and bibliography, the manuscript of 
which Messrs. S. R, Ranganathan and C. Sundarain 
have been good enough to place at its disposal. 

The Association hopes that this volume will 
circulate as widely as its predecessors and that it 
will help libraries in India and elsewhere to 
organize their work in an efficient, scientific and 
serviceable way. 
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FOREWORD 


t most willingly accede to Rao Sahib 
S. R. Ranganalhan’s request that I should write a 
Foreword to his book ; and indeed I deem it an 
honour to be allowed to do so. Mr. Ranganathan’s 
contributions to library science arc so well known, 
both in India and elsewhere, that a new volume 
from his pen is assured of as warm a welcome as 
any of its predecessors. I have found this 
present volume stimulating and wholly delightful. 
It covers an immense range. It is not only scientific 
in the strictest sense of the word, but also abounds 
in the most practical wisdom. And when I add 
that it is full of a broad humanity, I am not refer¬ 
ring merely to the wit and humour which adorn its 
pages, but to the author’s love of good books and 
good literature which shines out in every chapter, 
and to his ardent desire to make both more readily 
accessible to the world at large. 

I have had the privilege of meeting Mr. 
Ranganathan in the great library over which he 
presides, and in which, with the assistance of 
Mr. G. Sundaram, his co-adjutor in this book, he 
guides and inspires all those who seek after know¬ 
ledge; and it is therefore an added pleasure for me 
to write these lines. The proverb says that 
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good wine needs no bush, and a book by \lr. 
Ranganathan needs no commendation from me; 
bui I wish for it a successful career and very many 
readers, and I am quite sure that it will make new 
friends wherever it goes. There is in it an exquisite 
quotation of some words spoken by Sita to Rarnu: 
“I do not instruct; I only remind you out of my 
love and regard for you.” Mr. Ranganathan tells 
us that these words describe what should be the cor¬ 
rect attitude of the reference librarian; I can think 
of no words more exactly appropriate to describe 
the attitude of the author himself in this book. 

New Delhi, MAURICE GWYER 

December 13, 1940, 
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CHAPTER ti 


GENESIS OF REFERENCE SERVICE 

Reference service may be provisionally defined 
as a process of establishing contact between reader 
and book. It is necessary to remember that it is 
only one among many processes which aim at that 
result. As the Laws of Library Science 1 slowly 
asserted themselves and began to depose the anti- 
laws, the library profession had to adapt itself by 
slow degrees to the new situation so created. The 
result of the ultimate establishment of all the Five 
Laws was to revolutionise the functions of the staff 
of a library and, in particular, to introduce this new 
function of establishing contact. A systematic ac¬ 
count of this revolution is given in the Five laws of 
library science. A short resume may be sufficient here. 

in What is a Library? 

The very definition of tlic term 44 library ” has 
undergone a great change. It has had different 
meanings at different times and more than one even 
at one time. An early meaning, now obsolete, Is 
41 a place where books are written.” In this defi¬ 
nition there is no mention of readers, explicit or 
implied. Hence one cannot speak of reference 

1 Rjilipuuitlmn (S.RA, tier Ions of Mutiny siitrct. 15)51. (Mudrtl 
Library .^ubcinliuii, puHi^tinn arris, s). 
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service In libraries which mean such places. Another 
meaning which has been persisting from very old 
times is indicated by the following passage in 
Chaucer's translation of Boethius 0374 ) * 

+1 The walles of thy libraric a pa ray led and wrought with 
yuory and with gtas - - * in which# 1 putie wot 

whylora bakes, but I putte that that makelh bok« 
worthy of prp " s 

It can be seen that the term ‘ library- * is here used 
for a place set apart to contain books, e.g., a room 
in a house, or a budding in a town, 11 is used in the 
same meaning in the succeeding centuries right up 
to recent rimes, as shown by the following illustra¬ 
tive passages : 

« 1779, Camden’s Lflierj —1 there saw his library ; that 
is a room which contained his books. 

1854, Collin's Hjdt mid Srek —Zack descended cau¬ 
tiously in the book parlour which was called a * lib¬ 
rary 1 ” 

Even here there is no mention of readers and so 
reference service could have had no place whatever 
in such libraries. Another sense in which the term 
' Library ’ is frequently used, is 14 a collection of 
books ”—merely a collection as such. Libraries 
in this sense have been formed at all times by royal¬ 
ties, noblemen and even commoners. But readers 
did not form a necessary part of such libraries. 
Hence the problem of establishing contact between 
reader and book would not have arisen in them. 


> Chaucer (Geoffrey). Bmtw d* outtfauv phihoofftif. Book 1 „ Prwe 5. 
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(rENESH OP REFEHEKCE SERVICE [II 

King Charlemagne, for example, is said to have 
been persuaded by his English librarian, the AJeuin 
of York, to ‘ collect a library,’ But look at his use 
for it. The monarch expressly directed in his will 
that the collection should be sold and the proceeds 
given to the poor. According to Al-Makkari's 
History oj the modern dynasties in Spain, the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, Gordova, were renowned in the 
tenth century for their passion Tor collecting lib¬ 
raries. To such an extent had this urge for col¬ 
lection increased that any man in power holding a 
place under government considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own and would spare no 
trouble or expense in forming collections of books, 
merely In order that people might say “ such a one 
has a line library. - ' We have similar accounts of 
the passion for collecting libraries among the 
Muhammadans in the Eastern Kingdom, We have, 
Tor example, the story of a Persian nobleman paying 
a fabulous price for a book, not because he was 
concerned with its contents but because its size and 
its binding would just make the book fittingly (ill 
and fittingly fit an awkward gap in his library. 
Some of the valuable private collections of North 
India, now sadly scattered throughout the world, 
owed their origin to this passion for collecting 
libraries, that prevailed in the court of the Mughul 
emperors. 

Libraries in this sense, viz*, 1 a collection of books * 
have been all along symbols of respectability*. 


’ XUrtri* Library Asuviation. A/rwnri, V. i. 1949. pp. 13.14, 
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112 Reference Service 

They have been mostly private-owned. In some 
cases, the owner might use them himself, but there 
could not have been in their atmosphere any 
desire to make the people at large use them. 
Speaking about Gosselm who presided over the 
Royal Library at Paris from 1560 to 1604, Scaliger 
writes in his epistle of 1(105, 

11 I knew hh way forty years ago ! too ignorant to u.te 
the library himself and ioo jealous to allow others to 
use it. 11 

Such a description may well suit many a Librarian 
of the earlier days, but not, we wish, any one to¬ 
day ! 

Surely reference service is the very opposite of 
what such libraries needed. 

i vz A Promising Definition 
In addition to these definitions, the New English 
dictionary gives another meaning describing the 
library as a public institution or establishment. 
Certainly, it is this definition that must be pursued 
by one interested in reference service. For refe¬ 
rence service is a method of dealing with 
persons. There will be opportunity for such a 
method only in human institutions which have 
functions which will bring them constantly in con¬ 
tact with persons, i^ct us see, therefore, what 
functions arc ascribed by this dictionary to the 
library. Let us quote in full this promising mean- 

**S- 

" A library is a public institution or establishment charged 
with die qarc of a collection of hooks and the duly of 
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making them accrwiblr to thorsc who mjuirr use oi 
them." 

This definition ascribes two functions to the library. 
Let us take them in order and explore the possi¬ 
bilities they offer for the advent of reference service. 

1121 First Function 

The first function is “ the care of a collection ol 
bonks.” This means protecting the collection from 
die ravages of the four enemies of hooks : fire, 
water, vermin and human beings. Surely this 
task would have nothing to do with reference service. 
For a long time it was this task that was regarded 
as the main, if not die sole, function of a library. 
Accordingly the technique necessary For t he due 
discharge of this function has been well perfected 
and the libraries have been very zealous in dis¬ 
charging it. Naturally the spirit that dominated 
in them was janitorship or caretaker-ship and 
certainly not establishing contact with readers ; 
the zeal of caretaker-librarians worked, on the con¬ 
trary, in quite the opposite direction. 

1 133 Second Function 

The second function is 14 the duty of making them 
(the books) accessible to those who require the use of 
them.” It gave an opportunity for looking upon 
human beings, at least occasionally, as different 
from book-thieves. The duty of making the books 
accessible to those who required the use of them 
was not, however, taken up with any great avidity. 
On the other hand, the age-long tradition of care- 
taker-librarians hip, coupled with the absence of the 
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necessary technique to deal with a large volume 
of issue, was militating against the due discharge or 
this second function. Indeed it appeared to be 
working at cross purposes with the first function. 
]| took practically the whole of the nineteenth 
century to reconcile these two. Many of the library 
anecdotes of the last century show how often the 
second function had to give way. To quote but 
one example, there was the librarian of an American 
University whose unusually cheerful look on one 
day, was explained by himself to be due to all the 
books being in the library except two which he was 
going to rescue from the hands of a professor! * 

M221 Library Attendants! 

However, as the nineteenth century advanced, 
and acts of compulsory education equipped an 
increasing number of people with the power to read, 
the second function had to be discharged at least 
in a very literal sense. Thai is to say, if anybody 
voluntarily came to the library and asked for a book, 
the library 7 staff began to fed their obligation to 
produce it. But this was done mostly in a very 
mechanical way without any sympathetic human 
relationship established between the library staff 
and the reader. The work of the staff was at best 
comparable to that of a salesboy. In fact, the sur¬ 
vival of the designation * library 7 attendant ! is Tull 
of meaning. The unwillingness of many of our 
libraries even to-day to change that designation 


* Koch [ Theodore Wdley)- Ops mit-trttty 19^4. F. 27. 
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shows that they arc still having the nineteenth 
century atmosphere in them. 

11222 Not Yet 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
library profession had developed enough technique 
to discharge the second function in a more satis¬ 
factory and efficient way. But an examination of 
this function, namely to produce books on demand, 
will show that the advent of the spirit of reference 
service was not one of its necessary concomitants. 
Actual experience also shows that the spirit of 
reference service was not at all visible even in the 
libraries that satisfied this dictionary definition in 
an exemplary way. Look at the stricture implied 
in the remark passed by Mr. Gladstone in i 859. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer he told the House 
of Commons : 

“ The duties t)f the aaatants in ihc British Museum 
Library are so easy and agreeable that their salaries 
might well be proportionately light." 

Unfortunately, in the India of 1940, there appears 
to be many a nineteenth century man in positions 
of power and influence paying homage to this 1859 
sentiment of Gladstone. 

11223 Guvdstonian Outlook 

With such a Gladstonian estimate or interpre¬ 
tation of the second function oflibraries which alone 
brought the stall into contact with human beings, 
it is no wonder that genuine reference service could 
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not take shape. Indeed according to James 
I. Wyer* 

" The theory of what passed lor reference work a hall- 
cemuiy ago was : Provide the books anti keep out of 
the way of readers as much as possible.” 

“ Make the books easily available in reading rooms so 
that the time of the librarian and assistants may Ire 
economised for other labour.” 

11224 Disclosure during the Great War 
But a great change came over the phrase l ' refe¬ 
rence work ” in the train or a similar change dial 
came over the definition of a library since the last 
Great War. This change in definition however 
does not find a place in the . W«? English dkiionary ; 
accordingly the phrases “ reference work ” and 
“ reference staff” are also missing in its pages. One 
has to remember however that the L volume of the 
Oxford Dictionary was published as early as 1901. 
Hence, its definition is only descriptive of the func¬ 
tions of a library as they were understood in the 
nineteenth century. But we have had forty years 
of momentous history since that definition was re¬ 
corded. One Great War had come and gone in 
the interval and a Greater War has begun. It is 
w r e!l known what revolutions had been brought 
about by the last Great War in practically every 
department of human activity. Among other 
things, it gave a rude shock to the complacent 
manner in which most of the States were spending 
phenomenal sums on universal elementary cduca- 

1 Wyer (Jam I,J. R/futmt ttvtL 1930. P. 3. 
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lion, i.e. t on purchasing literacy for their citizens, 
without devoting a moment’s thought to the neces¬ 
sary' means of keeping up that literacy. The pre¬ 
war educational edifice of practically every country' 
was like a mud building without a roof. Wc need 
not dwell in detail upon how the illiteracy and in¬ 
competence of thousands of so called educated 
recruits of the army served to disclose the huge 
waste of public money that attended a compulsory 
educational system not backed by a compulsory 
library system. It is enough to say here that coun¬ 
try' after country began to put a Library Act in its 
statute hook after the close of the last Great War. 

113 The New Third Function 
As a consequence, libraries began to multi ply in 
great numbers in most of the countries. They were 
all created by the legislature and charged with the 
definite task of arresting the educational wastage 
disclosed by the war. That means, a third and a 
new function is being assigned to libraries. This 
new function is that of converting every person in 
its neighbourhood into a habitual library-goer and 
reader of books, 

1131 Time-lag in Dictionaries 
As stated elsewhere 5 it is a matter for regret that 
thr 1935 Supplement of the AVtc English dittionaty 
does nothing to take note of this new function and 
amend the definition of libraries accordingly. This 


* Rugwuutun (S.R.). TAren- <tf lib*? Miolepu. 1938. fVtmirM 
Ubfary Asmaikin, 7)* Pfe* 35-36. 
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giant dictionary exercises a giant's inllucnice on lay 
library authorities. This serious omission there¬ 
fore greatly handicaps the implementing of the new 
and more human outlook t>r libraries. Surely, the 
British Library Association should take this matter 
up with the editors of the Dictionary. 

ii32 What is the Sanction? 

Apart from giving suggestions to the learned edi¬ 
tors of the Dictionary we have now to examine the 
new function From our point of view and sec how 
far it favours the advent of reference service in 
libraries. After seeing that conversion of every 
person in the neighbourhood of the library into a 
habitual reader of books is recognised as a neces¬ 
sary duty, we have to examine what methods are 
available for libraries to discharge it. Can they 
ask their parent legislatures to arm them with the 
necessary magisterial powers to penalise citizens 
that won’t use libraries ? Even if such a sanction 
could be got it can be easily seen how difficult it 
would be to enforce it. The penal clauses in the 
Public Health Act are cases in point. 

1133 Emergence of Reference Service 

The library profession realised the futility or the 
method of forced conversion and unanimously de¬ 
cided on the humanisation of their duties : on the 
establishment of contact between the right reader 
and the right book at the right time and in the 
right personal way as the only available and effec¬ 
tive method of discharging the new function. This 
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it calls “ reference service.” The profession cannot 
yet be said to have completely explored the fuH 
feasibility and ramifications of reference service. 
The exploration is being actively pursued and every 
year new attitudes are being developed under the 
urge of the spirit of humanisation. The present 
attitude is that reference service implies ” the pro¬ 
vision of human beings as canvassing agents for i 
books. Their business should be to interpret the 
books to the readers." 7 It is further required, 1 
quite contrary to Wyer’s description, that the time 
of the staff spent on other labour should be mini¬ 
mised so that the greatest number of the most well 
informed anil efficient among them may be spared 
for reference service for the longest time possible. 

114 Librarians hip as Salesmanship 

Canvassing agents for books ! Yes. Canvassing 
agents. That is the spirit of this new method 
called reference service. Indeed to use the most 
general term, an answer to the what of librarianship 
as understood to-day is found in the word “ sales¬ 
manship.” Perhaps that term might bring to one’s 
mind greasy hands and oily loin cloth. Certainly 
no librarian will allow greasy hands and oily loin 
cloth in his library. Or to some, this word ' sales' 
manship ** may recall the picture of an aggressive, 
selfish and self-willed fellow who would force some 
unwanted commodity on them- 1 hat kind of 
“ salesmanship " is bound to he short-lived. At 

1 Ban^aniil im i S R i. Library ihfoMtrAdtiair- >935 [Mnilm Library 
AsMicUtitm, publiatiwi «rin, ;). P. 34 ®- 
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any rate, a library U not 10 gain much by associating 
itself with “ salesmanship ” of that son. It is really 
trickery. Then what is the definition of “salesman* 
ship ?” h is certainly different from the two al¬ 
ready mentioned. It is a definition that is coming 
more and more to the from in recent years not only 
in the commercial world but even in the sphere of 
governmental administration. We may start with 
a definition given by a town clerk of a big city in 
England, According to him, 

** Salesmanship is ihe art of so presenting the advantages 
of 3 service or of a commodity that the prospective 
customer appreciates its bench i to him and is willing; 
to pay the price asked,’'* 

for our purpose, we shall extend this definition a 
little further. We have to do it because there is no 
question or ‘ paying the price asked ’ by the indivi¬ 
dual customers in a library. One should not for¬ 
get that a public library is a free library in the sense 
that it is free to all. The price of its service is not 
paid by each customer then and there or in propor¬ 
tion to the service he derives. On the other hand, 
the price is paid by the community' as a whole in 
the form of a tax or rate, the amount paid being 
proportional to the length of the purse of the 
person who pays the rate. That Ls an aside 
however. All that we want to say here is that 
the payment of price is not at all to be made 
visible in the library' atmosphere. Hence we 


1 Pubik admiiiitralio),, V. ri, 1933. P, a6B. 
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would (ix the meaning of the term for our purpose 
as follows : 

“ Salesmanship is the an of building up appreciation or 
the value or the desirability of a service, idea, or ideal, 
so that it is accepted and satisfaction follows its adop¬ 
tion.* 

Librarians hip is salesmanship in that sublimated 
human sense. 

■ 

115 Evolution of New Techniques 
In the art of building up appreciation and accep¬ 
tance of book service, the library profession employs 
several techniques and is continuously inventing 
new ones. 

r 15,1 Technique No. i. Open Access 
“ Open Access” was the first technique to emerge. 
*' l^ct the customers handle the books. Let them 
be allowed to go to the shelves without let or hind¬ 
rance. No doubt this may result in additional 
damage to books anti even in the loss of a few. Let 
us put that down as part of unavoidable overhead 
charges. Without sacrifice we cannot attain an 
ideal. Remember Carnot’s law of the rmodyn am ics. 
Nature demonstrates that the transformation of one 
form of energy into another must necessarily involve 
the loss of some energy. So also in transforming 
the potential energy' stored up in mute inert books 
into intellectual and spiritual energy Lhat can 
activate human beings, some loss and leakage are 
inevitable. This law of nature—-Carnot’s law — 

1 Modtw /itnsriflff. V. 4 - 1934- 97- 
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is inexorable.” Thai is the spirit of “open access . n 
And so the first effect of the assumption of the new 
third function by the libraries lias been to recognise 
this law of nature, to take courage and to forge the 
technique of “ open access/’ To what extent this 
new technique has transformed every'thing in a lib¬ 
rary has been described elsewhere 10 . 

1152 Technique No. 2. Ticket-Card System 

To eliminate the dangers of the incidence of im¬ 
patience in the customers, the technique of ticket- 
card charging system has been invented. This has 
mechanised the issue system and almost perfected 
it. 11 

1153 Technique No. 3. Classified Arrangement 

The third technique to emerge was a result of 
open access. Human mind in a state of search and 
enquiry proceeds essentially on systematic lines. 
Its tempo of search will be maintained without 
deterioration only if the books are arranged in a 
classified order. Otherwise many a reader who 
comes to die shelves may go back in disgust without 
appreciating the value of die books. This accounts 
for the introduction of the classified arrangement of : 
books in libraries. This has involved the libraries 
very deeply in the science and art of classification. 
As a result this subject which was once the close 


■* RAn^TiLalhaii (£.R r ). FU* tats. j ^ Ufa ary jcwjk/. 1931, (Miulrai 
Library A^ociuktil, pubUcatiun wriei, -2), 

1 ■ Hanj^nnaihan Libran odmitiistfalmn. 1935. (Mad™ Lib¬ 

rary AoociatiuE H publkalirjH serin, 5). Ctaplcr G, 
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preserve of the specialists in logic and natural 
science is now being cultivated and improved 
beyond measure by the library profession under 
its new' urge. We are far from finality in this 
matter. There arc many unsolved problems. 1 - 

1154 Technique No. 4. Analytical Entries 

As books are complex entities and invariably 
cover wide and sometimes even incommensurable 
fields, even open access and classified arrangement 
are not sufficient to disclose their full value to cus¬ 
tomers. Hence the technique of analytical or cross 
reference entries has been developed and practised 
in the building up of the library catalogue ia . 

1155 Technique No. 5. Publicity 

To attract new readers, the library profession 
has whole-heartedly adopted the technique of 
publicity. Publicity by individual libraries and by 
a central organisation like a National Library Asso¬ 
ciation Is no longer looked upon as too vulgar for 
the academic purpose of libraries. It is rightly 
argued whether the powerful technique of adver¬ 
tisement should be used only to cater to the lower 
urge i n humanity and to corrupt its taste still 
Further. It is rightly asked what is wrong in using 


11 RangaruMhan { 5 .R 4 * CWe* eioiriJSiBlMfl. 1339. (Madras Library 
A^rdiiljo^ publication x-rie*> B)« P* 1 + i+* 

11 Rajijgafmthan (5.R.), TAlW qf Ubftff? f&tategw* rg^s. (Madras 
t jbrary A*»dlbor\ publication acriei, 7)* Part 3 ; Mid 

(S.R.). Ctixsifltd catalog w 1934, (Mftdiai Libtary 

jWcialioch publication lerici, 4). Chapter 2. 
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its power to stimulate intellectual and spiritual 
cravings and thereby elevate humanity 14 

115G Technique No. 6. Stack-Room Guides 

Having got Mr. Everybody inside the library by 
publicity work in market places, streets and homes, 
the new urge in librarianship engendered by the 
new third function has directed attention to the 
technique necessary to hold his interest and work on 
his curiosi ty, This is the technique of book-display, 
shelf-arrangement, tier-guides, gangway-guides, 
bay-guides and shelf-guides’ s . 

1157 Technique No. 7. Reference Service 

All these were techniques found necessary to esta¬ 
blish contact between reader and book. But they 
were not sufficient. There is a general reason for 
this. Most of the above-mentioned techniques 
amount to mechanisation. Mechanisation involves 
the abstraction of the known from the unknown. 
It also implies the use of such things as will, in large 
measure, “ stay put 1 ‘ once they have been abstract¬ 
ed. That is, their organic properties arc such as 
can be held m check ; ideally these would be com¬ 
pletely destroyed. And the organic property, which 
is disregarded if not destroyed, is of course the living 


** McColvm {Lionel R.J. L ibriZFi eximiioti work and publicity t 
Ranpnnithin {5 JL)« Ed, Papers oferrd the Library S*rvkg Stttkm of 
the first All <iria EdweaHonnS CvstfermEr, &ewru r 1930. Pp, 439-433. 

11 Vide Brown (Jaims PufTl. Ed Open mm library*, ifmr plmmngt 
tqiapmenJ tmi Wfmmtmu 1915, Chapter ^ 

Ranguuthan (S.R.). Lzbrarj administration* 1935, {Mad™ library 
A&Qciatitm* publication *crixx t 5), Stctjnns &1 ; OSM- 
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property. So it is that we say that mechanised 
things are “ dead.” 

Anyhow mechanised things arc dependent things: 
they exist for use and are dependent upon use Ibr 
beauty. A turbine at work is a thing of wonder 
and of beauty ; but out of use, it is deader than it 
was before its elements were taken from the earth. 
Because of this need for redeeming use the multi¬ 
tude of mechanisms with which we are surrounded 
may justly be regarded as appealing objects making 
persistent demand upon us—as things which, 
because of their inanimation, threaten us with the 
sense of death unless they are continuously dow ered 
with our own life energy. 

This pressing demand made by the mechanisms 
and techniques amidst which we live compels from 
us a question of momentous importance. How 
much have we the desire and strength to animate 
them before they become burdensome. When the 
material and technical activity of conducting a 
library begins to take precedence over the experi¬ 
ence of living, sooner or later we shall have to 
pay in ennui and decadence 1 ®. 

Hence the need for introducing a human agency 
which will redeem everything else by putting them 
to active use ; when the reader comes amidst the 
library', there tnust be someone to say 

“ Take my hand ; 

For I have passed this way. 

And know the truth.** •* 

<• .Id/lfihi. V. 16. November 1539. Pp. 44-46. 

11 Tnwmhrnd Earth. I$J 5 * t*. 83. 
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In addition to this general reason there are three 
special reasons Tor providing that “ someone,” 
First, books are after all artificial entities* Appre¬ 
ciation of their value does not come naturally. It 
has to be induced deliberately. This cannot be 
done except by personal methods. 

Secondly, in the catalogue which lists the artifi¬ 
cial entities called books we reach a higher order of 
artificiality, which we call by the dignified name 
** conventions.” The cataloguing conventions arc 
on the surface so contrary to what Mr. Everybody 
is familiar with that he needs personal initiation. 

Thirdly, the psychological tempo of Mr. Every¬ 
body is such that we cannot retain his custom unless 
he is given prompt and exact service in a personal 
way. He is human and a human personality alone 
can keep him in good humour and make the appre¬ 
ciation of the value of books blossom in him and 
transform him into a willing beneficiary of the 
library. 

If such a human personality is not provided the 
potentially great plenty in the holdings of the 
libraries of to-day will be nothing but a mockery. 
Indeed the problem in libraries is no longer one of 
scarcity in any sense, except that of scarcity in the 
human converters o! the potential energy of books 
mouldering on shelves into tile kinetic energy' of 
use by readers—which in its turn is due only to. 
scarcity of initiative in high places and or under¬ 
standing generally. 
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116 Final Definition 

This leads us to technique no. 7. It is called 
Reference Service. It is the process of establishing 
contact between reader and book by personal j. 
Service. 

So far as knowledge is intuitive or hereditary the 
need for reference service will not be seen. But 
with our present insistence on equality of opportu¬ 
nity reference service becomes essential to national 
progress and efficiency. 

117 Holistic Principle 

Reference service, let it be repeated, is but one or 
many processes to achieve one and the same end. 
The several processes should not be looked upon as 
independent of one another. No one of these 
techniques should be developed without relation to 
die others. Their holistic setting should not be 
lost sight of. As expounded elsewhere lS it should 
also be remembered that'there is now-a-tlays divi¬ 
sion of function between Classification, Catalogue, 
Reference Service. Stack-room Guides, Issue Me¬ 
thods and Open Access. None of these need any 
longer delude itself that it alone is solicitous for the 
man in the street. Each of these must be prepared 
to share its solicitude with the other factors or the 
library. Thus its own efficiency and the very 
justification of its individuality depeod upon flexible 
co-operation with the others based on a holistic view 
oflibrary organisation, 

11 Rj_ngMilWi (S^R + J* Hvnry t]f librorj tmlatqgnf- 193$. I NLuErni 
Library Association, pnhtiraiinn serin* 7). Pp. 3G9-37P, 
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Having thus traced the genesis and arrived at a 
formal definition of reference service and its relation 
to library organisation in general, let us now evolve 
the full picture of reference service in ail its details 
with the holistic principles at the back ol our mind. 

118 Peak of the Book 

The filling of details will be facilitated if we con¬ 
sider it aspect by aspect. Remembering that 
reference service is establishing contact between 
reader and book by personal service, we may search 
for the essential aspects by taking the two factors, 
readers and books, in order. YVc may recognise 
four categories among readers ; the freshman, the 
general reader, the ordinary enquirer and the 
specialist enquirer. Accordingly we get four aspects 
of reference service ; initiation of freshman, general 
help to general reader, ready reference service and 
long range reference service. Of these the first two 
which are of a general nature will be considered 
in the next two chapters of this part. Ready 
reference service and long range reference service 
will each have a part for itself. 

The fifth aspect of reference service w r hich has to 
do primarily with gaining intimate and exhaustive 
acquaintance with books will be dealt with in the 
fourth part entitled “ Bibliography.” 

A fifth part is added giving illustrative lists of 
reference bonks and bibliographies. It will consti¬ 
tute in effect a special bibliography of reference 
books and a bibliography of bibliographies, 
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INITIATION OF FRESHMEN 
12 1 What? 

1211 Initiation into General Arrangement 

In the last chapter wc saw that the library as it is 
understood to-day is a human institution which 
should attract to itself all the citizens in its area. 
Wc also saw that all the readers are to be admitted 
into the stack-room and allowed to browse among 
the books and help themselves. If we remember 
the fifth law *' A library is a growing organism ‘— 
an organism that grows both in its readers and in 
its books — it can be realised that the very vastness 
of the book collection of the library will, in spite of 
a most carefully worked out system of placards and 
guides, be bewildering to many readers — at any 
rate to those who are comparatively strangers. 
Hence one of the first things to be done by the 
reference staff is to relieve the bewilderment which 
often confronts readers who are meeting for the first 
time a large and highly organised library. Taking 
them on hand and showing them round with sym¬ 
pathy and enthusiasm which makes them Feel that 
the library is a place worth coming to, is one kind 
of initiation. 
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12J2 INITIATION INTO THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
Taking a closer picture of the reference librarian 
and the freshman walking round the stack-room, 
we shall find that a good deal of their conversation 
centres round the arrangement of the books on 
the shelves. The freshman cannot but be struck by 
the helpful order in which the subjects, as announc¬ 
ed by the gangway-guides and bay-guides, follow 
one another. The reference librarian is sure to lead 
him farther into a closer examination of the w ay in 
which the books in a particular bay stand in relation 
to one another, as indicated by the shelf-guides. 
After crossing a few bays and when the freshman 
show’s signs of having been acclimatised to the 
situation, the reference librarian is likely to invite 
his attention to the manner in which the books on a 
particular shelf cohere in a helpful fihatory order. 
In this he enters the second phase of initiation viz* 
initiation into the system of classification in use.. 

1313 Initiation into the Sequences or 
Arrangement 

Thus passing on to the freshman the secrets of the 
classifier’s art in small enjoyable doses, observing 
with awareness the rate at which the freshman 
absorbs the system that obtains in the library and 
taking care to see that the curiosity of the reader 
is heightened at every step, the reference librarian 
probably finds it possible to tell him the need the 
library has felt to arrange the books in different 
sequences like the main sequence, the secondary 
sequence, the tertiary sequence, the special sequence, 
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the undersize sequence, the oversize sequence and 
so on. He finds opportunities to warn the fresh¬ 
man that he will be missing much of the help that 
the library can render him if he confines his atten¬ 
tion solely to the main sequence, Of course the 
extent 10 which emphasis will be placed upon the 
different sequences will depend upon the standing 
—the academic or educational standing—of the 
freshman. If he were an ordinary reader who 
primarily seeks recreative value in the library the 
emphasis would fall on the main sequence. If he 
showed research interest the emphasis will naturally 
fall on the periodicals sequence and undersize 
sequence. If he showed antiquarian interest more 
time would naturally be spent in the elucidation of 
the secondary' and tertiary sequences. This would 
constitute the third phase of initiation, 

1214 Initiation into the Use or the Catalogue 
Perhaps by this time the reference librarian and 
the freshman have become sufficiently intimate and 
begun to understand each other. The latter should 
have also caught something of the enthusiasm for 
hooks with which the former overflows. That 
explains the two being doubled over some tray of 
the catalogue cabinet. We have already stated 
that a library catalogue is an artificiality of the 
second order with bewildering conventions. The 
reference librarian is trying his best to break the 
mask of artificiality and help the freshman to probe 
inside the trays and discover what a lot of helpful 
information is found packed in the various cards. 
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sonic white, some green, some pink and so on. The 
Freshman asks in wonder how in the world such 
deluded analysis of the books is prepared. He is 
told that idl that Is done to save his time, and to help 
him to find his hooks promptly and exactly. He is 
told how he can spot out his books from whatever 
side he approaches it—subject, author, title, editor, 
translator, commentator, scries, etc. This fami¬ 
liarisation of the freshman with the structure and 
use of the library catalogue constitutes the fourth 
phase of initiation. 

i a r 5 Initiation into Library Rules 
The last phase consists in telling the freshman of 
the personal service he could get and of the way 
in which he should reciprocate. The reference 
librarian would have by this time become such a 
friend of his that he could take liberties with him 
and even crack jokes. Such a iigluer vein is neces¬ 
sary to initiate the freshman in the details of the 
mechanism of issue work, to read with him the rules 
of the library anti bring home to his mind the full 
import of the restrictive and penal clauses in the 
rules. A negligence of this side ofinitiation would 
result in unpleasant repercussions at a later time. 
There are cases where a reader of ten years’ standing 
expressed surprise at the provision of monetary 
sanction for enforcing return of books at proper 
time. The ignorance of the rule about sub-lending 
is usually brought to light after a most embarrassing 
experience at the counter almost leading to bitter¬ 
ness. Occasionally cases arise when the readers’ 
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ticket is destroyed like a bus-ticket, in spite of its 
stiffness. Having thrown it away, when the reader 
is denied loan of books he bitterly complains that 
he was never told at all that the tickets were to he 
preserved and produced in exchange for books. 
Whatever legal protection the library may have by 
the mention of alt such information in its rules, 
omission of explicitly and personally telling the 
freshman of the use and the importance of the 
readers' tickets is a source of irritation which would 
be avoided by an experienced reference librarian 
with a human outlook. 

This personal explanation of die mechanism of 
issue work and emphasis of the duties and the 
privileges of a user of the library form the fifth phase 
of initiation. 


122 Why Initiation ? 

As it is understood to-day the library is an instru¬ 
ment of self-education. The fifth law of library 
science would make it a growing organism. In 
particular it grows in its stock of printed resources 
and in the number of its patrons. Even libraries 
which may be small to-day will become large very 
soon. On account of its size, a library lias to adopt 
many complex aids and apparatuses to make itself 
efficient as an instrument of self-education. Most 
of the reasons for a special initiation of readers in 
the use of the library and library apparatus flow 
really from its magnitude. A small library of a 
few thousand volumes will not show up the need for 
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any special initiation of reader. The difficulties 
of using a library appear only when its size exceeds 
a certain limit, even as the problem of erecting a 
hall assumes great complexity and requires the 
services of a specially initiated engineer if its dimen¬ 
sions—its width, length and height—exceed a 
certain limit. 

i22i Specialised Departments 

A modem library of any appreciable size has to 
organise itself on a functional basis in order to distri¬ 
bute the visitors comfortably and to secure Tor them 
proper attention from the staff. The circulation 
department has to deal with hundreds and thousands 
of visitors and members and has to maintain and 
regulate an accurate record of all the use, whether 
in library or outside it, of all its resources. Situated 
as it is at the point which control? the only exit 
and entrance of an open access libraty and having 
to attend to the stream of visitors dm come in 
and go out continuously throughout the day, the 
counter-section cannot devote more than a minute’s 
attention to any particular reader. Still the readers 
seldom realise, unless they are told, that any attempt 
on their part to get into discussion with the counter- 
staff holds up traffic. Again if they are not ini¬ 
tiated in the correct way of presenting their ljoofcs 
either for charging or discharging they make such 
a bungle that they annoyingly, though unknowingly, 
create a congestion at the entrance or exit gale as 
the case may be. 
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There is then the catalogue room. In spite of 
this room being quite on the way of the reader with 
a large signboard announcing its name and in 
spite or an impressive battery of catalogue cabinets 
on which tell-tale placards stand perched,, how often 
does not die freshman ask “ where is the catalogue?’ 7 
Of course if he is of the shy variety he may not even 
put this question but simply look scared or fidget 
about with hesitation and fear. In either case he 
needs attention, The section of the library staff 
that can give him the necessary attention is the 
reference sec dun. 

1223 Enquiry Desk 

Then we have the reference department with the 
enquiry desk. Its existence, the kind of service 
that it offers and the right of die readers to exact 
service from it are so peculiar that a freshman un¬ 
acquainted with modern library-outlook seldom 
believes their possibility unless he is told about them 
and even given a regular demonstration. The 
information service of a modern library is unique 
in this : its service is absolutely gratuitous. It is 
intimately personal. It answers queries and finds 
out facts for readers, without questioning whether 
they are for public or private purpose. Anywhere 
else the freshman is accustomed only to service on 
payment. The effect of this experience is so deep 
that many a freshman either does not believe that 
the offer of gratuitous personal service is serious or 
deludes himself with the idea thaL the special atten* 
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tion he receives is some tiling peculiar to him and 
to that particular occasion* 

1. The head of a department of government who called 
at the library for a piece of specialised information 
falling within the purview of his department found a 
member of the reference staff attend to him throughout 
the half-an-hour he stayed in ihe library. until he 
got satisfaction. He felt nattered by this special 
attention. He thought that it was all due to Ins 
official position and went into the librarian’* room to 
render his thanks for it. But when the librarian 
said that the staff had only done their duty and that 
it was done to every serious seeker after knowledge or 
information, he was surprised and asked 44 Do you 
help everybody like this 1 ” 

2 . When an important tenancy bill was on the legislative 
anvil and the landlords were in a Hu tier, an agent of 
the Landholders 5 Association was desperately searching 
for some old enactments of an earlier century to 
collect data for opposing the bill* When the act 
was located for him he felt the need for several other 
subsidiary data such as the speeches In the then legis¬ 
lature, the sequence of amendments up to the latest 
consolidated aet 3 the parallel data pertaining to other 
countries and some theoretical exposition about the 
rights and duties of landlord and tenant. He said 
he could persuade the Landholders’ Association to 
pay for it if so me smart member of the itiff would help 
him in tracing all such information. Bui the reference 
section had already anticipated a run ibr that kind 
of information and had prepared in advance a fairly 
exhaustive tubUogmphy. When this bibliography was 
put into the hands of the agent he was agreeably 
surprised. He even became so cynical and appre¬ 
hensive of danger to his profession and remarked 
4i If my principals know that Libraries offer gratuitous 
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service in this manner we shall soon he Losing our 
jobs ! ,J 

3. A much more idling experience came nur way when 
a rich zaimndar was in trouble. He was driven from 
pillar iQ pose by the paramo tint power and he was 
standing at bay. In his despair he construed that all 
the actions direeled against him amounted to making a 
slave of him, A brilliant idea entered his mind at this 
stage, i4 The League of Nations—of the enlightened 
nations—would have certainly adopted a convention 
against slavery. The government of my country is a 
member of the League of Nations. Hence any such 
convention is binding on it. If only I could get the 
text of that convention ! ” In this mood the zamin- 
dnr accompanied by his private secretary rushed into 
the library - one morning. The reference librarian on 
duty did noi know either that he was a zamindar or 
that he was a persecuted zamindar or that he had a bee 
in his bonnet, He simply took up the convent ion 
against slavery as a usual reference question and after 
a few minutes of search brought before the enquirer 
the pertinent volumes of the Ittttm&tbnal eonaltation 
with the correct pages thrown open. The service ivas 
so exact and prompt that die zamindar instantaneously 
tossed a hundred rupee note. The reference librarian 
would not accept it* 

** How grateful I am ! Elsewhere I have spent hours 
on this without success. You have helped me after 
all. You have taken so much trouble. I must pay 
for it ! 11 

“No. I have simply done my duty. It is part of my 
routine and I am already paid for it by the Library 
authorities*" 

K What, you have already been paid for finding out for me 
the convention on slavery ! ,T 
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Surely the freshman needs enlightenment on the 
new functions that the modern library' has assumed. 
He has to be toltl in particular of its free information 
service. 

1224 Open Access 

Similarly lie has to be told about its new methods, 
such as open access. It has been shown elsewhere 
how open access emerged as a necessity under the 
pressure of the inexorable Fifth Law 1 ®. This new 
feature—open access—has thrown open to every 
reader ihe sanctum sanctorum of die library—the 
stack-room—which was hitherto completely hidden 
from his view and zealously guarded against his 
intrusion. The freshman docs not easily shed his 
inherited impulse to withdraw himself involun¬ 
tarily at the approach to this hitherto prohibited 
area in the library-. Even when he is pursuaded 
to step in, lie regards it merely as a privilege to gaze 
round. He is still too nervous to touch the books 
and much more so to pull them out from their 
resting place. He often stands dazed. When he 
is encouraged to touch and handle them, he is 
puzzled as to where he can settle down and read. 
He needs to be told that the books may be carried 
by him to the reading room for study or even to his 
home after being charged at the counter if he 
registers himself as a member. While so much of 
Initiation is in the interest of the freshman, there is 
one instruction which has to be rubbed in in the 

Fit* Itj:\ aj library umtt. 1951 . ( 

library Axodzskm* publicatioti series a), Fp, 403-468. 
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in teres is of the library itself. He has to be told 
that open access gives him the privilege of taking 
out books but not that of replacing them in the 
shelves. He must be told that the books should be 
left on the reading room table or at the counter— 
whatever be the convention of the library. If the 
telling of this does not form part of his initiation, 
he invariably tends to carry the books back to the 
stack-room and we know what chaos would result: 
if each reader replaced his books on the shelves 
in a large library. 

1225 Scheme of Classification 
The open access system brings to prominence the 
necessity for initiating the Jrcshman in the scheme 
of classification in use. However logical the scheme 
may be it cannot escape altogether an element of 
artificiality. There is no unique system of natural 
classification even for the universe of abstract 
knowledge. When it comes to classification of 
embodied knowledge or books many complications 
set in. It means that there is little chance for any 
freshman, however gifted, to understand the scheme 
of classification naturally, that is without initiation. 
And most readers have another handicap. Partly 
due to the dominance of alphabetical arrangement 
in many affairs oflife (witness the alphabetical order 
in which the names of diildrcn are arranged in the 
attendance register which they hear read out day in 
anti day out throughout their educational career) 
and partly due to the impression they get from 
tradition, most freshmen come prepared for an 
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alphabetical arrangement of books on the shelves* 
Many of them would have never heard of the 
possibility of a classified arrangement. They simply 
feci puzzled at the apparently chaotic order of the 
books on any single shelf. This reaction is likely 
to be very pronounced if the book numbers are 
based on the year of publication rather than the 
name of the author* Nothing whatever is gained 
by leaving the freshman to struggle over this pro¬ 
blem unaided. It is helpful to tell him even in his 
first visit something of the scheme of arrangement. 
Yes. Initiation of freshman should shake his mind 
free from alphabetical fixation. No doubt some 
people think that the necessary illumination can 
be vouchsafed for him by the supply of a carefully 
worded guide to the library in which the scheme of 
classification is briefly explained along with other 
matters, lint however lucid die guide may be it is 
doubtful ir an ordinary man can help himself by 
simply reading through it* Our experience is that 
a personal initiation made in the concrete setting 
provided by the stack-room and carefully adjusted 
to the capacity and the previous knowledge of the 
individual freshman is far more effective and eco¬ 
nomical. The question is which is the section of the 
library to which this personal service to the fresh¬ 
man would be most appropriately entrusted. Surely 
it is the reference section, which forms the liaison 
between reader and book. That is why initiation 
of readers is looked upon as an integral part of 
reference service. 
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1236 Rules of the Library 

Again it is necessary to see to it that the freshman 
reads and understands the rides of the library. In 
the majority of cases, the copy of the rules given 
to him involuntarily slips into his pocket, without 
waiting to be read. We don’t gain much by saying 
that it is due to faulty training. The fact is there 
and there is need for somebody to remind the fresh¬ 
man that the rules are to be read and understood 
in the first instance. Who is that somebody if he 
is not the reference librarian ? 

j 227 Special Rooms 

Similarly the freshman has to be told of the use of 
die other parts of the library such as the newspaper- 
room, the periodicals-room and the research-room. 
Sign boards there may be. A plan of the building 
there may be. And yet in the case of a large 
number of freshmen, they appear to become invisi¬ 
ble to their eyes or they do not deliver their full 
message. The psychology of the freshman appears 
to be really abnormal psychology. His hesitancy 
and shyness arc best dissolved by the kind words of a 
sympathetic reference librarian. He has to be told 
of his privileges and his special duties and respon¬ 
sibilities in using those special rooms. He is best 
told these things by the reference librarian. 

1228 Approach from the Side of Readers 

Till now we have been pursuing the why of initia¬ 
tion from the point of view of the complexity in the 
structure of the library and library apparatus due 
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to the Fifth Law of Library Science. Let us next 
examine what light is thrown upon it it wc view 
it from the side of the reader. Such an initiation, 
it may be contended, would not be necessary in the 
case of the educated adult. The contention would 
be true if the education of the adult had included 
instruction in all these matters. But we know how 
notoriously educational institutions—particularly 
in the India of to-day—leave them untouched. 

Evert in the United States, the land of libraries, 
the first systematic code on the initiation of children 
in die use of school libraries appeared only so late 
as igay 30 , But surely it is impossible that the mo¬ 
ment such a code is published the adults of the com¬ 
munity will become so proficient in the use of 
library' apparatus as to make initiation by the 
reference staff redundant. It is no exaggeration 
when We say that it will take at least one generation 
before the members of the community would have 
their initiation in the use of libraries completed 
before leaving school—dlls is assuming Lhat the 
library would have by that time been recognised 
as the heart of the school. But when we contem¬ 
plate the lethargy that still persists in school 
authorities in their relation to the school library it 
looks as if it will take a century before the library 
becomes the heart of the school. Hence we may 
safely assume that the initiation of freshmen will 
continue to be a necessary part of reference service 

,fl American Library As^iTLtioh, Fklucrt^n tkninriiure. tfcktol 
librayjttff hodt- No. *927. 
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in all kinds of libraries throughout our lifetime. 

* Again even when the whole community has become 
library-minded and every person becomes an expert 
in using libraries by the time he leaves school, this 
work of initiating freshmen will continue 10 be 
an important pan of reference service at least in 
one large class of libraries, viz., school libraries, 

123 How to Initiate 
1231 Geniality 

Geniality is the first requisite in the initiation of 
the freshman by the reference stall’. Except for pass¬ 
ing by the counter staff at the moment of entering 
the library the reference librarian is the first human 

4 

constituent of the library which the freshman comes 
across. Hence the first impression that he forms 
of die hospitality of the library is likely to be largely 
conditioned by the manner of the reference libra¬ 
rian. Hence if the work of the publicity section of 
the library is to be fruitful and result in per¬ 
manent additions to its customers, the genial recep¬ 
tion of the freshman by the reference staff becomes 
a necessity. When the reader goes home his 
memory should constantly tell him 4i The bewitch¬ 
ing smile oF the gen deman at the library is still 
before my eyes. I love to go to the library as often 
as possible, even if it he merely to meet him." 


1232 Classification 


A moment’s talk with the freshman is sure to dis¬ 
close the main subject in which he is interested. 

5' 
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As soon as this k ascertained the freshman should 
be taken to that part of the stack-room which 
houses the books in that subject. While amidst the 
hooks congenial to him a few further questions will 
elicit from him the specific subject that might interest 
him at the moment. It would be best to begin by 
showing liim the books in that specific subject and 
interpret the numbers on their backs. The com¬ 
mon class number and the varying book numbers 
are sure to attract his attention. This gives the 
opportunity to familiarise him with the idea of 
" ultimate class." With this ultimate class as 
centre his attention can be invited to the preceding 
and succeeding ultimate classes thereby showing 
him the filiatory nature of the succession of classes. 
Without in any way embarrassing him by the use 
of the classifier’s jargon it should be impressed upon 
the freshman’s mind that apart from the books 
which are placed in the ultimate class in question, 
information on it could also be found in parts or 
chapters of books falling within classes of greater 
extension which precede them on the shelves and 
that information on some particular aspects of his 
specific subject could also be found in the books of 
greater intension which succeed them on the shelf. 
Taking larger strides on either side of the specific 
subject which forms his ceturc of interest, it must be 
possible to demonstrate to the freshman the helpful 
order in which the main subjects themselves Fall in 
the scheme of classification in use. 

5® 
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12321 Grouping of Subjects 

Apart from thus initiating the freshman in the 
general picture of the layout and the detailed view 
at dose range on one or two specific subjects which 
may interest him, there is the necessity to acquaint 
him with the grouping of the classification in use. 
No two minds, still less no two schemes of classi¬ 
fication, may agree totally in the details of the 
partition of Nature among the sciences. 

Should meteorology go with physics or with geology or 
with geography? Should dynamics go with mathe¬ 
matics or physics? Should astronomy be an in¬ 
dependent main subject or part of mathematics ? 
Should astrophysics he looked for in astronomy or 
physics ? Docs biochemistry belong to chemistry or 
biology or medicine? h veterinary science to he 
found with books on medicine or zoology or with 
those on useful arcs ? Do plant pathology and 
plant breeding belong to botany or agriculture ? 
What about wave mechanics, wave geometry and 
wave functions ? This string of questions can be 
lengthened ad infinitum. 

There can he no uniqueness in the answers to 
these questions* Whatever be the logical or psycho¬ 
logical foundations claimed for each scheme, there 
is 00 escaping the fact that at bottom the grouping 
of subjects is a matter of convention—which means 
that the Freshman Ls to be told and repeatedly 
reminded of its details and results in succeeding 
visits until he becomes so familiar with them that 
he almost begins to believe them to be natural- 
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12322 Terminology 

Next comes the trouble in terminology* 1 he 
names of most of the sciences and subjects are rarely 
static* They change from generation to generation* 
They sometimes change even overnight. For this 
there may be various casual reasons which would be 
trivial and even partly comical if their effect on the 
relation between the freshman and the classifi¬ 
cation scheme were not so grave. One or two 
examples will do : 

The well-known lienee, physics, lias changed its English 
name in comparatively recent years. Formerly it had 
a name which an anecdote ivilt disclose. There is still 
living and active an American physicist who says 
that when he went to Princeton College he haunted 
through the library and finally said to the librarian, 
“ You don't seem to have any books on natural 
philo sophy 1 / 1 This gentleman replied, “Young nian, 
come with me ! ” look the boy to an alcove, pointed 
to a word printed m targe block type on white board 
and saidi ' J We call it physics ! ” That happened in 
the latter seventies when the newer name was banning 
to displace the old* as the story itself implies. A 
century and more ago the latter name was universal 
in English-speaking countries, and men who occu¬ 
pied themselves with mechanics and sound and heat 
and Sight were known as “ natural philosophers / 1 
Would that they still were S It is a long and cumbrous 
title hut less cacophonous than our present name of 
** physicists/* with its three or four sibilants in three 
successive syllables, surely one df the ugliest words 
in any language The continental contemporaries 
have escaped such a tongue-twisting name, which 
seems rather unfair, since it was they—or their fore- 
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fathers, rather—who sent die word “physics 1 " over 
the Channel and the Atlantic and round the Cape of 
Good Hope to displace the old English term. They 
had taken ii from the Greek, of course, and had been 
using it in about the present sense for hundreds of 
years. But during those same centuries die English 
had gone 10 the Greek for the same root word and had 
used It to denote the art of medicine, a usage from 
which even now 1 it has not been completely ousted. 
The simpler and more natural personal form 5 ' phy¬ 
sician T * has gone with this usage. 5 o, wr have it 
from ill-luck with hazards of the history- of language 
and we should have ample cause for appealing to a 
court for a change of name, if only there were a 
court with sufficient authoi icy. And still we have not 
told the chief of the linguistic misfortunes of the 
physicists, 

N*oi only has their science changed its name in the last 
one hundred years : it has failed to pass dint name— 
either the old one or the new—on to its children. By 
the children of physics wc mean die colossal applied 
arts and sciences to which it has given birth. Let 
us illustrate. One boy goes to college and he graduates 
in geology, then he starts out into the world and 
makes his career by looking ibr oil or coal or gold ; 
but still he calls himself a geologist and so does die 
world at large. What he writes h labelled geology. 
Another is graduated in chemistry, and he spends his 
lile thenceforward in refining oil or making sulphuric 
acid or perfumes or dyes or vitamins or asphyxiating 
gas ; but to himself and to the world at large he is 
alw ays a chemist, and his books are labelled chemistry. 
But here is another who took up physics as soon as 
he came to college and continued it all through his 
student days and his career consists in controlling 
and directing physical phenomena by his knowledge 
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of physical laws, or in designing machines which 
depend on physical principles. And what does 
he call himself and what does the world call him ? 
An electrical engineer or a radio engineer or a designer 
of lenses or maker of turbines, ora naval engineer, or 
an acoustical engineer’, a mechanical engineer or an 
aero-dynamic engineer, and only the census tables 
could say what else ! He has not departed from 
physics hut physics has lost the credit of his achieve¬ 
ments, The colonics of this science have renounced 
the name of the mother country. And wen the 
emigrant often has the notion that in settling in the 
fields of engineering he is changing his nationality 
whereas actually he has never left the empire of 
physics. 

The Statute of Westminster" appears to be 
working at different levels in different empires. A 
scheme of classification is applied to reduce them to 
uniformity by force of conventions. The corollary' 
is that the reference librarian has to initiate the 
freshman into these conventions by slow degrees. 

12323 Boundary Lines 

The boundary lines between these empires of the 
classes in the map of knowledge shift as suddenly 
and as frequently as those of the political divisions 
in the Europe of to-day. The Canon of Currency 31 
plays hide and seek with their jurisdiction. In a 
large library with several miles of books it is not 
practicable to revise and repaint their nationality 
on the backs of books and in all associated records 
as frequently as the situation requires. The finance 

11 RilngajjiUw [S-R,} + Ptohgnmttw tibr&y dastifittition, 1937- 
{Modr.tf Library Association* publication scries, 6 .) Pp, 64-67. 
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and the man-power required to do this job to the 
satisfaction of the capricious Canon of Currency 
are prohibitive. Hence, the libraries do the only 
sensible thing possible. They endeavour to cany 
on the administration without changing their 
nationality-register till there could be a sign of 
permanent settlement. The freshman must be 
shown in slow degrees all such make-shifts that 
every library is obliged to adopt. This side of 
initiation will become even more difficult il the 
novel classification.^ principle propounded by 
John J. Lund and Martimer Taube is adopted. 
They recommend A nan-expensive classification system 
. period classification*-. Its adoption would in¬ 
volve the sizing up of time into several periods of 
spans of years within which knowledge presents a 
unified structure which can be expressed in a system 
of classes and sub-classes. When such a system of 
classes requires extensive structural revision, namely, 
when the established system is no longer adequate 
for die classification of knowledge in books, a new 
period is inaugurated and with it a new system of 
classes and sub-classes. The following is a tentative 
list of periods: 

I. Early civilisation of the near East. 

II. Hellenic. 

III, Hellenistic and Roman. 

IV. Medieval (including Arabic to the thirteenth 
century). 


i.ibim V. 1937. V. 7. Pp. 373-394. 
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V. Age of tra rwiiion, Renaissance [Fourteen ih, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries). 

VI. The seventeenth century. 

VII. The age of physical science (Newton to Darwin). 

VIII. The age of 4< Progress " (Darwin to the last world 
war). 

If the classification is done on this principle the 
work of the initiation of the freshman should invol ve 
the difficult job of reconditioning his associative 
memory into chronological and cultural compart¬ 
ments. The violence to the Canon of Reticence* 3 
which this should willv-nilly involve will spring 
back on the reference librarian in the form of 
revolt from many a reader. Even the meekest may 
be provoked to turn round and swear “ D—n your 
classification ! It is really too much,” 

1233 Cataloguing 

The conventions of cataloguing are even more 
unnatural on the surface. They reach the high- 
water mark of artificiality. They are so many that 
few readers absorb them, if they arc all pro¬ 
pounded at one time and still less in their first visit. 
Hence, great discretion should be exercised in 
fixing the dosage and the time of administration. 
Some readers cannot absorb the instruction until 
they experience the idiosyncracies of the catalogue 
to their chagrin. Prophylactic treatment is not 
effective in such cases. Some readers may not 
need certain inoculations as they may never be 


11 Ranjfaiiathim J 5 .ELJ H Pitikjftmn* to tibrat? tlwitfimtimr 1337. 
{MiUlraj Library Association,. publication series, 6). P. 6£. 
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exposed to certain situations. The technique of 
corporatc-author heading, for example, need not be 
told to some. The use of analytical entries may 
never come in the way of others. No doubt the 
postponement of attention till the accident occurs 
may result in some readers becoming delirious. 
But if the reference librarian knows how to handle 
such patients, initiation into eertain cataloguing 
conventions can be made to go home most effec¬ 
tively at tliat stage than in the first visit. 

12331 Inversion of Personal Names 

The now commonly current cataloguing conven¬ 
tion of changing die order of the words constituting 
die name of a person so that the surname is pro¬ 
moted from t he last to the first place and of deny ing 
even a “ see entry ” to die forenames is so much at 
variance with the ordinary experience of the fresh¬ 
man with personal names everywhere else, that he 
must be instructed in this matter in successive 
visits. It may look so natural to librarians. But 
il is really quite unnatural. The reference staff 
should remember that even for die librarian it 
began to put on the garb of naturalness only after 
the bold venture recorded in Andrew MaunselFs 
Catalogue of English printed books. (1595)- “They 
make their alphabet by the Christian name, I by 
the Sir name.”* 4 

An undergraduaic studying for the honours degree in 
English literature came one day with a cynical con¬ 
tortion of face and said : 

11 DnicmiSII (Theodore). Thr btgiititingi iff cyttnaatic ttiMwffapiiy. 
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** The Law 1 Every Reader His or Her Book a which you 
preach ad nauseam from platforms seems to be like all 
precepts for othm and not for you/* 

w Why do you say that ? M 

You are a university library and still you don't have a 
single scrap of Bernard Shaw. 11 

'* Are you sure ?** 

" I have scanned every one of your blessed cards. 1 * 

He went to pull out in anger. He pulEed out the B-tniy* 
When he was shown a whole battery of Bernard Shaw 
cards in the S-tray his cynicism took a new turn : 

Then if you are true to the Second Law t you have surely 
thrown the First Law overboard.** 

“ How r r 

\ ou say 1 Books Are for Use and not for Preservation* ■" 

“ Yes t I do.” 

But you have virtually hidden them away by filing the 
cards with S and noi with B where we naturally expect 
them. 1 " 

The principle of inverting the W'Ords in the name of per¬ 
sonal authors had io be explained to him not merely 
the fact but also the why. This experience had raised 
hirn to a pitch of curiosity in which even the abstract 
Canon ol Prepotcnce 18 which is behind this appa¬ 
rently artificial twisting of names could be paraded 
before him. He was pleased to see it paraded, 

1 never thought that there would be so much philosophy 
behind listing books. Your illustration or the addresses 
ou post cards was most interesting, I am glad I missed 
the " Shaw 1 in * Bernard/ [ have learnt a new 
principle and a new oudook. Many things become 


Rangiirmrhjin (S.FU. 7 Jm& Ubrzr? atebgm. (Mftdnis 
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dear to me now in the light of your Principle of 
Prepotence , 11 

Indeed, a successful initiation at the ripe moment I 

12332 CorNED Corporate Names 

Books of corporate authorship baffle the freshman 
even more than those of personal authorship in the 
way in which they have their headings rendered— 
or coined, one should say in their case. If the book 
has a personal author, the title-page gives all the 
words that go to make up the heading, though in a 
different permutation. Hence he has a chance at 
least to recognise in the heading the words fami¬ 
liarised by the title-page. He has merely to accus¬ 
tom himself to the inversion. But a corporate- 
auihor-name is an altogether improvised one. Even 
the library profession has not yet arrived at a 
unique rule for its improvisation- 6 . In fact the 
artificiality of this type of entry' begins not so late 
as the rendering of an ascertained name but even 
at its very choice. Personal ttf. corporate author, 
government m. institutions, charters, expeditions, 
civil actions and criminal trials, constitutions and 
laws and statutes are some of the moot points on 
which not only the different cataloguing codes 
disagree but even one anti the same code violates the 
Canon of Consistency 27 , 

Hence the exasperation of a freshman who 
attempts to help himself with the catalogue. Hence 

’'RaJlgftflJthiUi (SR.). Them? of Uteao tataiogur. 1938, f Madras 
library Anodstum, publication serin, 7}. Chapter 53. 
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also the need for not raising all at once all the cloud 
of corporate-author entries till the experience of 
the freshman has become ripe and makes their use 
a necessity. Anticipatory theoretical instruction is 
positively futile and wrong in such cases, 

l - Z 33 See AND See Ewtrieb 

The 4 * See Entries ” lead to situations which are 
either pathetic or comical. Here again antici* 
patory instruction is not always of much avail. So 
also with the i,L Sce Also Entries.” To the freshman, 
whose mind is obsessed with the information or the 
recreation he seeks* the typographical variations 
and the alignments and even the conventional 
colour of the cards by which the significance of such 
entries are sought to be expressed convey no 
meaning* 

1 „ A young man with a patient at home tumbles upon the 
catalogue entry “ Ulcers w also Suppuration.” 

44 That is what I want to know about " he says 10 himself, 
copies it on a slip of paper and begins to search for 
it in the stack-room. He h toisible enough to go to 
the medicine gangway ; but after wasting some time 
he comes to the slaJT and asks to be helped to the book 
Uktrs m ds# suppuration* Hon: arc other misleading 
entries of that nature. 

Wives ste itf.iQ Domestic relation* j 

Thieves set also Embezzlement ; 

Manufacturers also 1 rad c-marks : 

Malays stt also Headhunters ; 

Cowboys -fm also Ranch life ; and 

Authora Sfi also Scientists 

3. Similarly a freshman just beginning the study of 
political science is pleased to find the entry 44 Vassals 
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stf FeudalLsm.'* He remembers his teacher mentioning 
u Varals ” in the lesson on feudalism. He copra 
it talcing It for the title of a \nyok and goes to die 
shelves, only to come back with disappoint me sit and 
ask the reference staff to pick out for him the Iscok 
entitled Vassals set feudalism* Here are other mh- 
leading entries of that nature : 

Adventures set Imposture ; 

Composes set Musicians ; 

Scottish marches see Borders of Scotland ; 

Sea kings set Northmen ; 

University settlements see Soda! settlements ; and 

WcUare Institutions see Industrial betterment. 

It is desirable to inform the freshman about the 
conventions regarding such entries and demon¬ 
strate their use to him even during his first visit. 
But in most cases the proper impression is not 
formed. It is only when they land themselves 
in difficulties that a sure opportunity offers itself to 
rub them in. As Townsbend would put it aS . 

The experience that an individual needs for his develop¬ 
ment proceed from within that Individual 

Only in this case we arc compelled to take part 10 both 
help and hinder. 

If we help too little or hinder too much, or if we help too 
much or hinder too little, we damage the growing 
individual 

If we attempt to impose an alien or untimely experience 
from without, we inevitably botch a man or a woman. 

12334 Matter for the First Visit 

Thus the freshmanness of the new reader does 
not get exhausted readily. It takes a long time 


™ TuwrubcDtl (Fraiik). Btnrmu?£r 1933, F. lal, 
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to wither out. The reference staff should remember 
its psychology — the psychology of deferred initia¬ 
tion. But it may be asked if there is nothing in 
the catalogue that lends itself to anticipatory 
instruction or instruction during the first visit* 
The answer is that there is plenty. He may be 
shown in a general way the parts of the catalogue 
and told what kinds of questions will find an answer 
in its entries. Cutters lucid analysis 29 reproduced 
below suggests what can be done during the first 
visit : 

1 . To enable a person 10 find it book of which cither 

(A) the author, or 

(BJ the title, or 

(C) the subject is known ; 

2. to show what the library 1 lias 

(D) by a given author* 

(E) by a given subject* and 

(F) in a given kind of literature ; and 

Means 

a. Author entry with necessaiy references for (A and D) 

2. Title-entry,, or ti tie-reference {For B). 

3. Subject entry,, class entry and cross-references (for C 

and E), 

4. Form entry and language entry {for F). 

The reference staff should encourage the fresh¬ 
man to put questions that occur to him to test the 
ability of ihe catalogue to fulfil its objects* In 
tracing answers to these concrete questions the 
names should be demonstrated. 

Culler (Charle* A*], Rul& /pf a (foim&j Edm 4* 
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In this way a good deal of ground can be covered. 
Particularly the structure of the main entry may be 
explained. Most of the types of book index entries 
can also be shown. They are the Author Entries, 
and various Collaborator Entries such as Joint 
Author Entries, Editor Entries, Translator Entries, 
Commentator Entries, Compiler Entries, Illustrator 
Entries, In traduction-writer Entries, Foreword- 
writer Entries, Joint Editor Entries, Joint Trans¬ 
lator Entries and so on. So also some Fanciful 
Title Entries and Scries Entries may be shown. 
Not that all these entries should be shown aL once 
or to all the Freshmen, The extent to which the 
field can be covered will depend upon each con¬ 
crete situation—the interest, the general capacity 
and the mood of the reader. 

1234 Rules of the Library 

While the initiation of the freshman into classi¬ 
fication and cataloguing has to be spread over several 
visits, practically everything about the rules of the 
library and particularly the mechanics of issue 
work should be explained to him during the very 
first visit. The first step is to see to it, by direct 
telling or by indirect suggestion in the case of 
refractory persons, that the rules arc carefully read 
through by the freshman before personal initiation 
begins. When he announces having finished read¬ 
ing them, the facts about the holidays if any and 
the working hours may be reiterated. Then they 
may be told about loan rales and particularly about 
the prohibited categories like dictionaries, encyclo 
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paedias, year-books, periodicals, and rare books. 
The vexatious, but necessary, rule about sublending 
must be told now, i.f., before they break it un¬ 
knowingly and try to wriggle out of it with stories 
bordering on dishonesty. The date label and its 
use may then be shown. In open-access libraries 
die freshman should be explicitly told that he will 
have to help himself with the books required for 
study. He should be asked to present the selected 
books at the counter with the date label thrown open 
and a reader’s ticket placed on die date label of 
each book, so that die counter assistant can apply 
the date stamp without the necessity of having to 
turn it about. He should also be told that he 
should cross the wicket gate before he could take 
charge of die books. Similarly he must be shown 
the right way of presenting the books brought back 
from home at the entrance or discharging counter, 
the correct mode being of course presenting all the 
books with the date label thrown open and turned 
towards the discharging assistant. He must be 
told to claim a ticket of his in return for each book 
returned and to verify if the ticket bears his name 
and address. It is also desirable to impress upon 
the readers the great advantage there will be for all 
concerned if the rule of the queue is observed both 
at the entrance and the exit gates. The freshman 
should be told that no book can be drawn from the 
library' without the surrender or one of his borrow¬ 
er’s rickets in exchange. He must be asked to 
preserve the tickets with greatest care. There is 
no harm in suggesting that they are best kept in 
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the purse and in warning against their being sent 
away to the washerman along with the coat! 

1235 Initiation' in School and College Libraries 

All this job or initiation should not, strictly 
speaking, take away the time of the reference staff 
in adult libraries. As was stated at the beginning, 
it should be done in school libraries, where it can 
be done in a more leisurely, systematic and per- 
manendv effective way. As a first step it should 
be taken back at least to the college and university 
stage. The details of the initiation work in college 
and school libraries will be dealt w r ith in a later 
volume of this series entitled School and college 
libraries. Here we shall simply give a rapid advance 
summary by way of stressing its importance. 

1241 Diagnosis 

Sufficient public attention does not appear to be 
given to the fact that the universities are turning 
out hundreds of graduates who have never truly 
realised that problems can be solved with the help 
of books. This may seem a bold remark as applied 
to a class of persons all of whom are presumed to 
have spent four or live years in absorbing the con¬ 
tents of books. Nevertheless it can be asserted 
with confidence that many students know that text¬ 
books exist in their prescribed course, but do not 
know, at any rate in the practical sense—u., the 
sense of acting on the knowledge—that books, 
monographs and periodicals, exist on practically 
every subject and further that it is necessary to 
consult subject-encyclopaedias, periodicals and 
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other sources. This is mainly due to a complete 
failure to realise what * the literature * on any sub¬ 
ject can do. It may also be due to fault)' apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that if one desires to obtain informa¬ 
tion on any given subject, the surest method for the 
average man is to use a library and not to endeavour 
to obtain oral information. Oral instruction is 
doubtless the best when it is individual and when 
it is given by a first-rate authority with sufficient 
time at his disposal ; but these conditions rarely 
coincide in actual life. Students may appreciate 
this for the usual theoretical subjects in which well- 
known text-books exist (for example, history and 
mathematics)] but they fail to realise that the 
principle also applies over die whole range of 
human activities and natural phenomena, whether 
for abstract subjects such as ethics or aesthetics, 
industrial subjects such as chemical technology and 
mass production, the subjects which adorn life 
such as literature and the classics or finally the 
modest but agreeable subjects such as gastronomy 
and toilet. 


1242 Aetiology 

In considering the reason for the ignorance of 
students as to the possibilities of libraries and books 
we are inclined to air a heresy and to suggest that 
the modern universities have gravely over-empha¬ 
sised the importance of lectures. We feel that the 
ordinary lecture is as much of an anachronism as 
the wax-tablets and stylus, and further that the 
universities in their excessive respect for die lecture 
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tradition have never fully grasped the fact that this 
tradition should be reconsidered in the light of the 
invention of printing. From the moment the printed 
text-book became available the universities should 
have revolutionised their methods of teaching. 
It must be admitted against this that some students 
arc aurals who absorb instruction better through 
the ear than the eye and are thus unlike the visuals. 
But for the Latter at any rate, the ordinary lecture 
is a serious waste of time. The superstition that a 
course of lectures should take the place of a text¬ 
book should now be finally exploded. 

1243 Lasting Remedy 

It seems clear that suitable text-books should be 
used for the greater part of the heavy work ot 
instruction and that the function of the lecture 
should be First of all to stimulate the student, then 
10 prescribe reading and send him to the literature 
at once, then to show him how to read and finally 
to comment on what he has read. The best lecture 
is that in w'hich the student feels the impact oT a 
forceful or Fascinating personality. Such lectures 
must be few and far between. Surely it should be 
obvious that the main body of information should 
be obtained by the student from the books and that 
the lectures should serve as a sentiment, as a guide, 
as a commentary, but on no account as a mere 
substitute. Whether this explanation be accepted 
or not, a study of the university system, coupled 
with some practical experience as student, as teacher 
and as administrator has satisfied us that the diffi- 
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culty really exists and that the lasting remedy is 
as outlined here. 

In particular, let this prescription be not put down 
to the one-sided view of a librarian. Long before 
having had any experience of a modern library from 
inside or from the other side of the counter, 
while engaged as a teacher in one of the biggest 
colleges one of us felt this to be a practical necessity 
and was engaged in working out a detailed scheme 
for implementing these principles. But before he 
could complete the conversion of his colleagues on 
die faculty to his view 1 , he had to change over to the 
library profession ; and alas l he ceased to be a 
reformer from inside and bis efforts are now exposed 
to the chance of being put down merely as the 
dreams of an enthusiast. The newer generation of 
teachers who have since come in and do not know 
of Ids having been once of their profession may even 
resent this appeal as an outside interference. 

1244 First Aid 

However, a remedy is that practical instruction 
should be given to the students each year in the 
exploitation of printed materials with the aid of 
library apparatus. This remedy is now the only 
one because the other one of revolutionising the 
method of university teaching is very difficult as the 
machinery of university government is exceedingly 
complicated and the governing bodies arc perhaps 
inclined to be conservative, so that much time and 
effort would be required before any Far-reaching 
change could be effected, especially since as stated 
already the proposal may be resented by some of the 
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academic members on the ground of possible inter¬ 
ference with their methods of lecturing. The aspect 
of reference service called ' initiation of students 
therefore becomes necessary. 

12441 Philosophy of the First Aid 

The main body of university training is cither 
cultural or vocational or both. For cultural train¬ 
ing it is immediately apparent that the student 
must learn how to learn in the future rather than 
aim at acquiring a body of fact-information. It is 
not so generally realised that this statement is also 
true for vocational training. If wc are training a 
chemist or an engineer our object should not be to 
teach a repertoire of professional tricks, but to teach 
the student how to learn in after-life, i,e, f during his 
professional career. It is impossible to turn out a 
chemist or an engineer with all the fact-information 
he will ultimately need. The * camel theory 1 of 
education stands exploded. Hence the aim of the 
instruction should be to enable the student to learn 
for himself in after-life. In many cases this learning 
will be from books rather than from persons. The 
ideal teacher will remember that he will not 
usually be available to the student after graduation 
and therefore the teacher will aim to teach his 
students to teach themselves. In other words, the 
object of the lecturer should be to make himself 
superfluous. College training should therefore in¬ 
clude : 

1. The obvious substratum, namely fact-know¬ 
ledge and professional information ; 
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2 . A training in scientific method ; and 

3, Some explicit training in die use of books. 

Tims as post-graduate self-instruciion must be 

largely derived From books, the initiation phase of 
reference service should be an integral part of 
university teaching for all students and not merely 
for research and honours students. Although some 
teachers are inclined to think that the arL of con¬ 
sulting books is innate, there does exist a real 
technique of which even an elementary knowledge 
is useful, and therefore such technique should be 
taught. 

124.5 A Demonstration 

Two thousand freshmen and the library is the title 
of a stimulating description of library instruction 
in a western university which is worth perusal. 30 
Here is a summary : 

[3451 Who should Bell the Cat 

Such a title sounds'rather like 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs and 
at times the freshmen probably It-el like guinea pigs. 
But in return the instructors have memento of wishing 
that people would stop having so many children ! 
At Louisiana State University, library instruction is 
presented in a one-semester-hour course required of 
freshmen. It did not begin as such, however. For 
lour years a member of the library staff gave three 
or four lectures to all freshmen through the English 
department. The department was annoyed at having 
to give the time to library instruction, and the Uni¬ 
versity was convinced of the value of it, so in 1936 an 
independent course was introduced. Three trained 

** Aimaicliii Library Asueiiuinr, ButUlh. V. 33. 1031.1. (OeMier). 
Pp. 675-676. 
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librarians arc now employed to do reference sendee 
and to give the frrshmen Library Instruction. From 
the a cad emir view they have teaching and Library 
experience> The course gives OOMtm ester-hour credit 
and is on the same credit basis as any other course 
in the university- 

I2452 DISTRIBUTION OF PuFIE LOAJ> 

With approximately two thousand students and only three 
instructors who have other duties, ihe problem of 
distribution of pupil load is solved by an equal di vision 
of the freshmen into fifteen sections each semester. 
This is not advocated where it is possible to give 
instruction to all students during the first semester* 
because at Louisiana State University they have 
observed the more immediate adjustment of those who 
have it first and they have a definite advantage over 
those who must wait until the second semester. 

12453 How it Works 

1 he classes meet weekly with about fourteen lectures during 
a semester- The content of the course includes library 
regulations* the parts of a book, bibliography makings 
the card catalogue, indexes., encyclopaedias and year¬ 
books. Three lectures are devoted to the catalogue, 
two to indexes, and one each to the other groups of 
reference books. 

12454 Student Chooses Sit eject 
At the beginning, each student selects a subject in which 
he is genuinely interested 5 the only requirement being 
its representation in enough of the books to make it 
worthwhile for a bibliography. It may be the same 
one he uses for a term theme in English or for a*paper 
in any other course. Throughout the semester be 
examines the card catalogue, the indexes p and groups 
of reference books for this subject. At the end of 
the semester he compiles a term bibliography from his 
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notes which have been revised and returned to him 
by the tutor. This kind of practical experience m 
the library is simitar to any other practical course* 

In addition;, during the study of the card catalogue* two 
problems are given to remedy natural menial con¬ 
fusion and to overcome handicaps presented by any 
card catalogue. They are prepared by the co-opera¬ 
tive effort of the instructors and the catalogue depart¬ 
ment. 

15455 Topics for Examinations 

As to test and examinations, a pre-test at the first 
meeting of the class usually shows them what they do 
not know, Each week a simple test at the close of 
the lecture covers the chief characteristics of the books 
discussed and previously examined, bringing out 
points usually brought out by the well-known problem* 
but not likely to be evident in every group of books 
for every subject chosen by the students- I he final 
examination is built around a central topic (a de-up 
with the bibliography subject idea] with a sequence 
among the questions as nearly as possible like the 
logical steps involved in locating material For term 
papers. For the examination bat January the timely 
subjects of the Pan-American Conference and the 
new map of Europe were used. In May the subjects 
were San Fremsisco* New York and the national 
parks, with summer vacations in nuitdL This type 
of examination Is interesting to prepare and appa¬ 
rently fun to take. 

12456 Assignments 

In making assignments* experimentation has shown that 
-better results and deeper interest are gained by 
having the students examine reference books before 
the lecture relative to them ; but the reverse method 
is more successful for the card catalogue and periodical 
indexes. Full explanation and discussion before art 
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assign men i are important. Putting library instruction 
across [to freshmen requires every bit of shopman* 
ship and motivation through catching their interest 
and appealing to their intelligence that is possible. 
One highly successful trick is to have them bring to 
class from any two books in the assignment* two ques¬ 
tions that might be used for the radio programme 
1 Information, Pleased Being allowed to read them 
in dasSj with the instructor selecting the person to 
answer, is a powerful siimulus, as is the popularity 
of the radio programme. 

12457 Complete Follow Through 

Much or the value or instruction is lost without some 
one at hand to give assistance when difficulties arise 
in using tools studied. Since the freshman instructors 
arc readers* advisers with desks in the lobby oi the 
library there is a complete follow through- Someone 
is always present to meet these needs- 

12458 The Moral 

A programme of library instruction for graduate students 
is being developed slowly at Lousiana State University. 
They have had enough real evidence of the value of 
the freshmen course to fed that U could be useful in 
other institutions. If it did no more than give the 
freshmen a Feeling of ease in the library' instead o 
onr of incompetence, the effort would be worthwhile. 
Bue it does more. Each department of the library 
testifies to a greater and a more inidligenL use- 
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CHAPTER 13 

general help to general readers 

The title of this chapter is difficult to justify. In 
the first place there is no general reader. All 
readers are particular readers. Similarly there can 
be no general help. .All help can only be specific. 
In the last chapter we dealt with the specific help 
that is due to any particular reader dial comes to 
the library for the first time. In the two succeed¬ 
ing parts we shall discuss how particular enquiries 
from readers will have to be dealt with. This 
chapter should therefore deal merely with the 
residual matter that docs not fall readily into any 
of these categories. The residual matter will 
really be made up of odds and ends—non-descript 
types of problems that are bound to arise in the 
day to day life of reference service. But all the 
same they will all be concrete problems. Hence 
the best and more lively method of discussing them 
will be to open our case book in which arc Records 
ol situations, events and all varieties of readers. 
But we dare not open it fully lest this chapter should 
be drawn to a wearisome length with actual occur¬ 
rences which would require a good deal of expla¬ 
nation to give their proper setting. Hence as an 
alternative we are obliged to work out the Blakean 
" Ratio ” (= mental abstraction) of the actual 
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readers as well as the concrete situations by rounding 
off most of the “ individuating minute particulari¬ 
ties.” In spite of the warning of Blake about the 
abonunaLion of desolation ” to whiph we will be 
led by such abstraction and generalisation we are 
driven to indulge in it and set aside most of the 
concrete case studies ; and 

From them make an Abstract, which is a Negation 
Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 

A murderer of its own Body, but also a murderer 
Of every Divine Member;. 

To escape from the curse of Blake to some degree 
at least we have introduced pictures of actual 
situations here and there. Fur tiler every reference 
librarian knows the joy that contact with readers 
brings him ; he knows too the troubles dial beset 
the daily task ; he knows also, and knows it too well, 
that the magnitude and variety of bis task makes 
it impossible to cope with every situadon as satis¬ 
factorily as he would like to do. The beginner in 
reference service is sure to have his store of experi¬ 
ence built up rapidly. Our attempt in this chapter 
is merely to whet his desire for such experiences. 

131 Difficult Reader 

Perhaps we may first discuss the difficult reader. 
That is the person for whom all our routine is built 
up ; he is the chap that keeps us up to scratch. We 
may first think particularly about him, get at the 
back of his mind, and in a personal way take a look 
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at this business of reference sew ice from his point 
of view. Is he a real person or is he a bogey of 
our creation ? Can it be possible that those horrid 
irritable people from whose approach the staff 
flees as from plague are really decent folk at 
heart if dealt with in the right way whatever the 
right way may be ? 

1311 Obsession 

It was quarter past seven in the morning. Only one 
reader had called. He was fidget ting with the trays 
of the catalogue cabinet. The reference librarian 
who had just finished his morning routine of going 
round the stack-room saw him still struggling. 

*• Can I help you ? ” 

“ No. Thank you.” 

By that time another reader went into the stack-room and 
the reference librarian went with him, He came back 
ten minutes later to find the same old man fidgetting 
in the same old way* 

« 5urdy s 1 can help you- What can 1 do for you ? st 

81 Get away- I know your class too wdb” 

Another reader went into the periodicals room. The 
reference librarian went with him. Again he came 
back 10 the catalogue room to find the same old man 
fidgeuing In the same old way. 

You have wasted much of your valuable time. I am 
sure I can find out for you what you want.” 

4i Out with you, eternal pest 1” 

4S It is nearing eight- After eight students will come in 
large numbers. I may not be abEe to give you as 
much attention as I can now. Please tell me what 
you are Looking for. 1 * 

And then the blow fell ; he glowered and bowled dean— 
11 Don’t be a da*. *.fool. Who allowed you here?” 
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“ What are you talking ! I am the reference librarian in 
charge*” 

“ Get away, you liar. That is the way of your class. Do 
I not know' you ?” 

A few minutes passed. A stream of freshmen came. They 
were hovering round the reference librarian. He 
took them to the stack-room ; he brought them back 
to the catalogue and began 10 Initiate them in its use 
But the same old man was still fidgetting m the same 
old way. But this rime he looked foolish. A new 
light was just dawnibg upon him. He waited till 
the students stilled down jn the reading room. He 
waited for an opportunity to find his old “ pest ” alone. 

“ 1 am "“NY sorry I took you for an insurance agent 
who pesters us everywhere—in the booking office, 
in the bank and in the temple—who offers all kinds of 
little services just to worm into us.” 

41 Never mind. Tell me now what you want,” 

Presently they disappeared into the stack-room. After a 
while, the same old man came with half a dozen 
volumes in his hands and a profuse smile on his face. 

'* I never knew that an officer is spared full time to help 
us in this way—an officer who comes in so early as 
7 A.M., an officer who puts up with all such incivility 
from Ibols, an officer who moves on equal terms with 
these young urchins, such a learned officer..., ” 

1312 Superiority Complex 

The.* floor of a library is always believed to be a 
place of great equality because there we meet at 
the level in a world of thought and its records. 
But there may be readers who set this at naught. 

Occasionally a bumptious fellow, perhaps somewhere near 
the top of the ladder of bureaucracy, gaily glides along 
in company with his wife with all the consciousness 
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of the powc,r and pomp that attends him ill office and 
out of office* Perhaps he is too fat and settles down 
tinder the fan* The Indy is escorted by the reference 
librarian to the fiction shelf, 

+k That is too trivial* Take this —Good earth. It is so 
realistic and so human.” 

* s 1 have not heard of this author. Oh* it is Chinese V f 
' l Yes, It b a lovely depiction of Chinese life. And its 
English b transparent. I have never seen anything 
like that* This is one of ihe best sellers of the year- 
They say that the Nobel Prize is assured for the 
author, Hav'nt you heard, about her ?” 

The fat official under the fan dears his throat. He has 
evidently overheard this conversation. He booms out 
“ Will you please not lecture iny wife ?“ 

Our courage in such situations should be drawn 
from the words of our contemporary national poet : 
Come friend* come my hero, give us courage to serve man 
even while bearing the br.md of infamy from him. 31 

The moral is “ no pestering/' Some one has said 
you must beware of bludgeoning the mind into 
sensibility* That is advice worth remembering, 

1313 Ioteiuority Complex 
On the other hand we must remember it is only 
during recent years that the general public have 
begun to get rid of the fear of the printed word and 
of the place that houses it ; the public arc only now 
looking upon libraries as places they have the right 
to explore. The reader is stiU very largely afraid 
of being misunderstood, of being treated in an off¬ 
hand manner, or even of being made to show his 
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ignorance. That is the mentality we are con* 
stantly meeting and it is the stuff of which many 
a difficult reader is made ; obviously the attitude, 
if not indeed, the duty of the reference librarian is 
to inspire confidence and to give satisfaction to 
such people. A shy research student asks in low 
tone for the book ibid whose pages are referred to so 
often in his book ! The reference librarian should 
quietly explain what ibid means without betraying 
any sign of ridicule, surprise or superiority. Do 
that and even the slight disappointment in the 
reader’s mind will be erased and he will respect you 
because he realises you are doing your best. Seve¬ 
ral such Incidents will occur to all. Here is a more 
involved one. 

A book h wanted—no author* no title, no physical attri¬ 
bute by which it can be identified ■ but it has a 
religious* almost mystical* tendency and mav be 
associated with Russia. May it be some work referred 
to in d modem Russian writer, something between 
Ouspensky and Dostoevsky ? It might be | and there 
in the intex to G uspensky is found the clue that 
tracts dow n the book. 

All very intricate and chancy, one may say, 
Bui that is the sort of detective work that makes for 
the permanent regard and respect for a library. 
We constantly come across such shy creatures, who 
are afraid to betray their ignorance. But one day, 
by a fluke perhaps, we clear up some tangle or 
dispel a mist in a person’s mind and we have made 
a friendly patron for life. And it is the peculiar 
character of reference service that this winning of 
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readers has to go on every day if the Laws of Library 
Science are to prosper. 

1314 Traumatic Complex 

The floor of the library presents opportunities to 
come across all kinds of complexes. Unless the 
reference librarian meets them with an attitude 
appropriate to each—avoidance, sympathy, non- 
interference, firmness, and so on—he will mar the 
chance for satisfaction following the use of the library. 
For example we saw that sincere and unostentatious 
sympathy gives a chance to serve the person with an 
inferiority complex. But one with traumatic com¬ 
plex may be irritated and even scared away by any 
manifestation of attention or officiousness. For the 
trauma is concerned with a complex of ideas and 
emotions which can be compared to a psychic 
wound. Everything that touches this complex, 
however slightly, excites a violent reaction and an 
actual emotional explosion. 

“ 1 have been wanting to speak to you about your men." 

“ Please sit down, what is the matter ?” 

“ do your men shadow me [ike this whenever I go 
in 10 the stack-room ? + * 

“ Surely, there is no question or shadowing in the library. 
I he reference staff will no doubt be found moving 
about at all times.” 

“ No . I do refer to that. They always dog me and 
watch what books I browse, ostensibly offering their 
officious help. I am not able to stand it. I don't 
want any help. [ can help myself.” 

This sensitive reader had been in the political movement 
for a good part of h« life. This had brought on him 
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a good deal of attention from the detective, Poor 
man ! He cannot believe any personal attention to 
be possible without some ulterior incriminating motive. 

Once bit, twice shy. For one who cannot under¬ 
stand traumatic complex he may appear to be a 
difficult reader. The best treatment is to leave him 
alone. Let him see every other reader being 
“ shadowed 5T —attended to personally. Let him 
see their getting satisfaction in that way. Let him 
see that so far from objecting they welcome, nay, 
they seek such personal attention. His trauma 
will be healed in due course and a time will come 
when he too will voluntarily ask for personal 
attention. 

1315 Mere Ignorance 

Surely this library isn’t run as well as it used to be," 

" What, you haven’t got it in the library ? Why, 1 thought 
you get every book." 

The lawyer complains that law is neglected. The 
doctor complains that medicine is neglected. The 
engineer has a similar complaint. The idle rich 
complain that there is not enough detective fiction. 
The economist grumbles that mathematics is 
favoured too much. The philosopher makes a 
similar grumble against education. These arc the 
attitudes we cannot meet save by tact and good 
humour with, if necessary, an effort to explain the 
difficulties of funds, the standard of die library, the 
increase in readers and so on. Sometimes we are 
able to convince l at other times, the confused 
mentality is made more antagonistic. The best we 
can do with this kind of difficult reader is to convey 
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a feeling of sincere desire to help and to find out 
acceptable substitutes. With the person who asks 
for the book that docs not exist at all we can do next 
to nothing. But here again an effort to understand 
the enquiry may go far to soften the shock when he 
realises he was asking a stupid question. 

1316 Thieves and Frauds 

At the other end of the scale there is the doubtful 
reader who not only shows great familiarity with the 
library and sends you away but peels off the stiff 
covers of the book to facilitate smuggling—he 
steals ! The vigilance required to watch in open 
access stack-room is most trying . This is the type 
of difficult reader the reference librarian hates. 
He is most unscrupulous and any precautionary 
action taken makes him simulate righteous indig¬ 
nation and make a scene to the chagrin of the li brary 
staff. He is so dangerous. 

Perhaps a more numerous species is the fraud who 
would abuse the freedom given to him by hiding 
away books. Whenever the reference librarian 
comes to him he pretends intense seriousness which 
seems to say “ Don’t disturb me !” He skulks and 
loiters in the slack-room with all cunningness until 
he gets Iris opportunity to remove the book in great 
demand which has just chanced to come back and 
insert il or hide ii some thousands of feet away in 
some other region of the stack-room, because he has 
not brought his ticket, 

Lyde’s Asia was in great demand on the eve of a com¬ 
petitive examination conducted by the Public Service 

B 4 
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Commission. The registrations went beyond Lhe 
allotted limit. The library accordingly decided 10 
declare it temporarily a reference book so that cvcry- 
body might have a chance. But the boob could not 
be found. The charging tray did not have its book 
card. Nor was it in the binding tray. A vigorous 
search was made. Haifa dozen bands were put on it. 
Much public time was wasted. Many readers had 
to be denied ihe reference aid to which they were 
accustomed* as jtrw had to be discovered immediately 
—before the season would be out j but no success. 
All the members of the staff were looking at one 
another with a sense of defeat, shame and helplessness, 
as we do after a clever theft in our home. 

* * * * 

Otic evening at the rush hour a nice looking young man 
presen ted Lyde's Ann at the chargi ng enun ter. He was 
caught in a trap without h Is knowing it. Little did 
he imagine that all eyes were on, die look out for Asia, 
u From where did you get this ?" 

** Why, from the stack-room* of course." 

Did you pick it out yourself, or did somebody else help 
you ?” 

Very queer questions ! I had never been asked such 
questions ti]] now, Why all this insult ? Why these 
prying questions ? M 

I 1 am sorry. No insult was meant. 1 simply asked-" 

II Simply asked ! 1 too simply say I took it out myself, I 

shall also simply tell the librarian about this insolence 
in the presence of so many readers*” 

M Yes, sir* do please go to the librarian." 
u I have no time now. [ know when to go to the librarian h 
Don't think that your coolness will make up for your 
insult." 

Bui the wicket gate won’i open. 

S 5 
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* * * * 

“ Come and sit down. Will you ? What's the matter ?*' 

“ The at tenders at the counter are very aide.” 

<s Really ! I am so sorry. What's that book in your 
hand ?” 

“ Lyde.” 

44 1 am sony, young man, you have been caught red-handed, 
I don't propose to make any fuss about it. I shall 
forgive you. Tell me the truth. Where did you 
take the book from," 

41 I am sincerely sorry, sir I had it hidden behind the row 
of —those bjack German volumes in the 

second floor.” 

u Do you realise how detestable your action Is 

“ I do, sir, I am very sorry. 1 promise 1 shall never 
hereafter be so selfish.” 

* * * * 

4+ Well, there are a dozen registrations for it- If we lend 
itj everybody will not have a chance. So you must 
read it here alone along with others/' 

fff Gan you not allow me loan this time only, sir?” 

^ Be more reasonable, For your crime, I can withdraw 
all the privileges from you- l can caned your mem¬ 
bership. 1 may refuse to admit you into the library - 
But you are a young man, I want to help you. 1 
don't propose to take such a drastic action. Behave 
better. Remember what a precipice you had been 
walking on. Live and let live. That should be 
your principle in Jife/ T 

44 1 thank you, sir T for all your kindness. Please don't 
tell my father or my professor. I shall starve the 
whole of to-day sn purify myself. Please bless me, 
I want your help*™ 
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So he sobbed and a soul was redeemed on the Root 
of the library. Yes. General help to general 
reader in a library includes also the reclamation of 
nice-looking readers from selective criminal pro¬ 
pensities, 

132 Difficult Materials 

It is true that the world of readers loves the world 
of books and that the world of books loves the world 
of readers. Still they do not always get on well 
With one another, A reference librarian is needed 
to smoothe their relation and sometimes even to 
establish contact between them. 

It is true that every reader wants his books ; 
it is equally true that every book wants its readers. 
Still they may not know how to find one another ; 
they may need outside help to find one another. 

Their matches are not made in heaven ; they 
have to be made on the floor of the stack-room. 
They are noL made by Brahma, the creator ; they 
have to be made by the reference librarian, the 
match-maker. Still the reference librarian is not a 
mercenary, like many a professional match-maker. 
Trickery cannot be his method. He cannot exploit 
the moment’s impulse and slip out or sight for ever. 
He has to act like a wise parent. He has to choose 
on abiding and lasting grounds. 

Wc have seen what a variety of difficulties the 
readers present. The books are by no means 
behind them in this respect. The idiosyncracies of 
books and periodicals and their persistence even in 
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spite of every device improvised to straighten them 
were explored by us of the Madras University 
Library in a set of five papers presented to the 
Second All India Library Conference held at 
Lucknow in i935 3 a - It is the pleasant privilege 
of the reference librarian to s moo the the difficulties 
on either side and match the right readers with the 
right boob. It is amusing to witness them play 
all the pranks of lovers—only we should not fail to 
step in when the pranks threaten to become SLrifes 
and arc likely to lead to prolonged estrangement. 

iget Obliquity 

Some books wilfully fix on their doors strange and 
misleading name-boards. God knows why they 
play this mischief. Is it merely to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for the reference librarian ? Whatever the 
motive might have been they put the right lovers 
on the wrong track, and bring in the wrong ones 
who are obliged to withdraw in utter embarrass¬ 
ment after having opened the doors. Oblique 
titles are a problem to the general reader. We are 
told that they are also a problem to the classifier 34 
and to the cataloguer 35 . But even after these have 
solved the puzzle and put up the correct class num¬ 
ber or specific subject heading as the case may be, 
the readers often fail to benefit by them. They are 

** Second All India Library Conference, Lutk/mu. 1935, Pra- 
C*jdHgf + Pp, ?fS- 24 J. 

51 Rufl^rtailuTi (S.IL), FboUgomtm to library dtmijkatiQTi. 1937, 
(Madrai library Association^ publication acnes* 6 ). P„ 276 ^ 

Ji Rangann-Ebois fS.IL). fhorj vf itbrory nfo^ur. 193.8, (Madras 

Library Aigudatirm, publication stria, Fp P r 09*11*. 
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oi' real and certain use only to die reference staff. 
Readers stand bewildered unless the reference 
librarian puts them in the way. 

Examples : 

(f) Greg (W.W.). Calculus of variants, 1937. 

has played pranks on many a mathematical reader, 
while those that arc engaged in the reconstruction of 
ancient texts frorti a number of conflicting manuscripts 
giving variant readings, to whom this book ia Intended, 
are scared away by the term 1 calculus." The services 
of the reference staff are necessary to find the right 
reader for this book and to &ave ii From being ignored 
by him. 

It is true that the author Ls candid enough to admit 44 The 
subject considered in the following pages, under the 
rather pretentious tide of the Calculus of the Variants 
has been the central problem of textual criticism at 
any rate since the establishment of genealogical 
method.” 41 

But it Is not going lo be of much help unless the 
reference librarian intervenes and brings it to the 
notice of readers. 

(*} Plus (Raoul), Reparation, 1531, 

is another book whose title recalls to the minds of most 
readers a subdivision of political science. But this 
book deals with ' reparation * in the sense “ to offer 
to God (to our lord) compensation Tor the sins of 
others.” iT 

Surely it is only timely intervention of the refer¬ 
ence staff that can eliminate the disappointment 
of readers as well as of the book. 

(3) Durdl (Fletrher), Cooperation, its essence and back - 
ground, 1 936. 

*<r. t. ir P. a&. 
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was actually recommended for purchase by experts in 
economics. Bui the book lays down its aim as “ to 
state in brief outline a general philosophy of life" 
and “ to stress idealism and the spiritual values 
related thereto**** 8 Its chief concern is social ethics 
developed from the point of view of a particular 
" Value Philosophy* 1 * Many are the students or 
economics that had to be warned by the reference 
staff about the obliquity of this title. Equally many 
were the students of ethics who had to be assured that 
the book really belonged to their field of study. 

1322 Partial Comprehensiveness 
Readers know that their new love often prefers 
to live amidst its own kith and kin—in joint families 
of enormous size. Hence when they do not find 
it alone they go in search of it in such joint families 
—general treatises. But these joint families have the 
uncanny practice of having similar names painted 
on their door front. The reader enters one of them 
in high hope but to his disappointment all the 
sisters arc there but not his own sweetheart, He 
has to drop it with discomfiture and try the next 
one and the next one and the next one and so on. 
Sometimes continued disappointment and shyness 
overpower him* He goes away in disgust too 
dejected by too many failures. When the reader 
has to look up such partially comprehensive books 
even the catalogue vvi 11 desert him 39 . And it is only 


11 Fp. 2-3. 

11 Rang/Ui-fttb-ln (S.R,) „ FtcUjpmrHa to jibrarj rfusrifoation, 

(Miuints library Attackuafi, publication st-rio, $} r Fp, 143-143. 

Rangz&xLithjn fS.it,). TJuotj zf Uhmj catelogut. 1938, (Mad™ 
Library Aasociatinn, publication •cries, 7}+ F. 1 12. 
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the human reference staff that can be of any help. 
They have to play the part of the old grannie and 
direct him with kind words like “ She is in that 
family living in that green house. 1 ' 

For example, the Malriothlton fikyius of R. W. Stewart 
deals only with heat, light and sound and omits pro¬ 
perties of matter, electricity and magnetism. The 
generic term 11 Physics " on the back or the book 
would mislead many a reader wanting information on 
electricity unless he is warned by the reference staff. 

1323 Various forms of Exposition 
The books some limes put on various kinds of 
dress and some like Sri Krishna bewilder their lovers 
by surrounding them simultaneously in different 
dresses—as catechism, case studies, source-books— 
in the form of verse, drama, fiction, essays, and so 
on. It may be that they appear in so many forms so 
as to increase their chance to please their lovers. 
But they fail to show on the name board in what 
particular form they live inside. Many schemes 
of classification do not indicate the form of exposi¬ 
tion in their class numbers. Even when a scheme 
like the Colon Classification has found a device to 
indicate them the reader is unable to decipher them. 
At best they are of help only to the reference 
librarian. And so the reference librarian has to 
choose die correct form for the reader. Sometimes 
the lovers (books) take the trouble to learn foreign 
languages to please their prospective wooers and 
try to speak in several tongues. But even here many 
schemes of classification fail to indicate in their 
class numbers the language of the book. Even 
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when a scheme like the Colon Classification makes 
the book number announce the language, the 
reader is unable to decipher it. It is at best of use 
only to the reference staff. And the reader fails 
to choose correctly unless the reference staff comes 
to his aid. 

Examples: 

f. Hi'iy arc three books that den! with the rural sociology 
of India : 

1 1 Gangulce | .^-)+ Tht Indian peasant and his environ- 
md * 1935, 

1 a Braync (F + L.)_ Socrates m an Indian village, i^ag, 

13 Slater (Gilbert). Ed. Seme South Indian villages* 
1918, 

In first or these ^ so me of the problems that confront 
the Indian countryside and its inhabitants are dis¬ 
cussed .... The extracts from my (author's) journal 
- * „ .and a selection or letters written to several persons 
* — -3re now' made available to the public.”* 0 Thus the 
subject is expounded in the form of anecdotes and 
descriptions of concrete occurrences at particular 
points of time. Hence it is topical and highly human f 
though It lacks the advantages of a formal exposition. 
It should be of particular interest to Indian readers. 
Many of the local touches and allusions may not 
have much meaning to foreigners. 

The second of the above three books covers nearly the 
same ground as the first but It is neither topical like 
it nor expository' as an ordinary treatise or text-book. 
On the other hand it K1 represents. * , ♦ the actual record 
of conversations between the author and some of the 
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Gurgaon villagers with whom he has been so intimately 
connected,, (As a result) ihe book is lucidly and 
forcefully written,” 41 and turns out to be a model of 
sublimated catechism. 

The third book constitutes a collection of case studies in 
rural life made by a team of students working under 
the direction of the editor, who " drew up a 1 Village 
Questionnaire 1 as a guide to the students in the investi¬ 
gation of their own villages *\ 4i The result is page on 
page of dry-as-dust data valuable for research students 
but rather scaring to the general reader. 

3* Here are three books dealing with utopias, alt carrying 
the name of Plato on Lheir books : 

31 Nettleship (Richard Lewis), Lectures on the republic 
of Plaio^ ed. by G. R. Benson, 1906, 

3a Crossmcn (R.H.S.). Plato * 937 - 

33 Dickinson (G. Lowes). After two thousand jwrs : 
a dialogue between Plato and a modern jomg man . 

m i « 

The first of these boob is a reproduction by his students 
of "Ncttlcship’s lectures on the Republic” 4 * The 
lectures closely follow the text of Plato and are virtually 
commentaries on ihe dialogues. They thus constitute 
a book on a book- 

Thc second gives the substance of a series of radio talks in 
the series. ss If Plato Lived Again.’* “ When, there¬ 
fore, 1 read again those gloomy scripts in the Listener, 
it occurred to me that it might be worthwhile to write 
a book in which, unhampered by the limitations of 
broadcasting, I should try to describe the atthude 
of Plato to our modern world. Plato To-day is the 
result. 1 '* 1 Such is the author’s description of the book* 
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Thus though based on lectures, it has not adopted the 
lecture-style. 

The third boot covers virtually the same ground as the 
second, But instead of the expository style, it is in the 
form of Platonic dialogues. 

g. Here is a third set of three books dealing with student 
life: 

gi Gardner (Donfred H,)» Student per intuit! service. 

193k 

32 Mark ness (Constance). Miss Pickle : the story of 

an Australian boarding school , 1937. 

33 Oakden (Ellen C ) and Stuart (Mary). Gracing up ; 

hmit one did it in different times and places. 1930. 

Though all these three books deal with the same subject, 
the 6rst is virtually the report of a committee of investi¬ 
gation ; the second is in the form of a novel ; while 
the third is historical in form. Readers need the help 
of the reference staff in evaluating them correctly 
and choosing that form of exposition which would 
suit their standard, temperament and taste. 

1324 S'fYLE and Standard 

Then comes the standard and style. All the 
daughters of the same family do not live in the same 
standard and style. Some live down to the level 
of the poorest. Some hover to the highest; 
their standard is too severe except for a handful of 
aristocrats. There is the whole spectrum of all 
kinds of intermediate standards and styles. They 
are so many that a reader is bewildered. Neither 
the classifier nor the cataloguer is of any help even 
to the reference staff. Each book has to be exa¬ 
mined individually and sized up by the reference 
staff- When the reader is bewildered he is obliged 
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to seek the discriminating help of such informed 
reference librarians, open his heart to them and 
ask which of them he can get on with without dis¬ 
comfort or at least without an incessant heart¬ 
break. 

Examples : 

Here are three books which are so divergent in 
style and standard and yet share the same title to 
the bewilderment of readers high and low, When 
the third of these titles was included in the book- 
selection list of a university library for the con¬ 
sideration of the expert adviser, it was scored out 
in red with the remark ** Elementary on the face of 
it. Fit only for a school library F* 

1. Seshu Ayyar (P.V.). Elementary matiumatics, 
191 & 

2. Lagrange (Joseph Louis). Elementary mathe¬ 
matics, tr. by Thomas J. McCormack, 1898. 

3. Klein (Felix). Elementary mathematics, tr, by 
E, R. Hedrick and C. A, Noble. 1932. 

The first is an elementary' text-hook suited to the 
secondary school leaving certificate syllabus of 
Madras, 

The second is a translation of the lectures deli¬ 
vered in the year 1795 at the Ecsle JVormale by the 
greatest of modem analysts. “ The originality, 
elegance, and symmetrical character of these lectures 
have been pointed out by Dc Morgan, and notably 
by Duhring, who places them in the front rank or 
elementary expositions, as an exemplar of their 
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kind. Coming as they do, from one of Lhc greatest 
mathematicians of modem times, and with all the 
excellences which such a source implies, unique in 
their character as a reading-book in mathematics, and 
inter-woven with historical and philosophical re¬ 
mark of great helpfulness, they cannot fail to have 
a beneficent and stimulating influence” 4b . The first 
two lectures are on arithmetic. The second and 
third which arc on algebra goes to cubic equations 
and the general theory of equations. The last 
lecture gives a delightful popular exposition of the 
employment of curves in the solution of problems 
and discusses topics like the curve of errors, the 
circle and the inscribed polygon and parabolic 
curves. 

On the other hand the third is addressed to the 
advanced student of mathematics. Its pages *' con¬ 
stitute an invaluable work, serviceable alike to the 
university teacher and to the teacher in the second¬ 
ary school, There is, at present, nothing else 
comparable with them, either with respect to their 
skilfully integrated material, or to the fascinating 
way in which this material is discussed," 46 It 
reaches such advanced topics like quaternion multi¬ 
plication, theory of small oscillations and the proof 
the transcendence of e and n. Klein states quite 
plainly in his introductory lecture “ I shall by no 
means address myself to beginners, but 1 shall take 
for granted that you are all acquainted with the 
main features of the chief fields of mathematics. 


»»p. i-ii'. 
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1 shall often talk of problems of algebra, of number 
theory, of function theory, etc., without being able 
to go into details. You must, therefore, be mode¬ 
rately familiar with these fields, in order to follow 
me. My task will always be to show you the 
mutual connection between problems in the various 
fields.” 47 

1325 Hide and Seek 

Books sometimes indulge in the play of hide and 
seek—for fun it may be to begin with 5 but occa¬ 
sionally they get hidden away and lost to their 
readers unless traced out and rescued by a reference 
librarian of considerable alertness, experience and 
industry. 

Theoretically one should expect the analytical 
entries of the library catalogue to bring them to 
light if not to prominent notice. The Classified 
catalogue code devotes a whole chapter to this problem 
as applied to books 44 . And as applied to periodicals 
it has worked out an elaborate set of rules to dis¬ 
close books either marooned within them or hanging 
as an appendage sometimes capable of separation 
and sometimes not 49 . 

But these rules constitute a counsel of perfection ! 
For, even the libraries which pay intellectual 
homage to such rules find the actualities—staff, 

|T Vp r l-2r 

41 Raaganalhiui (S.R.), Classifitd tetakgu* tad*, 1934. (Madraj 
Library Association., publication series, 4). Ch. 6, 

** /Sid", RuEo 79i, 8Gi* 8fia p S6ai» 8523, 852^ 863, 85ji, 8832, 

864+ 
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finance, “ initiative in high places and understand¬ 
ing generally ”—so unhelpful, if not obstructive, 
to even a reasonable realisation. 

It was phenomena like these that called for an 
examination of the philosophy of analytical entries 
in the Theory of library catalogue, in it will be 
found a detailed picture of how the Law of Parsi¬ 
mony drives a wedge amidst the Laws of Library 
Science and makes an Ulster of die Fifth Law so as 
to fatten itself—by the policy of divide and rule 50 . 

Even supposing that the Laws of Library Science 
stood united and triumphed over the onslaughts 
of the Law of Parsimony and the undermining of 
the mental inertia of the public, it is doubtful if a 
general reader could help himself in tracing 
out such hidden hooks without the help of die 
reference staff. 

Let us have a closer picture of the various forms 
of hide and seek. 

13251 Modern Books 
132511 Books within Books 

Among modern books we occasionally have books 
within books. 

1 The English version of Schrodirigor’s Nahtl address was 
eagerly sought ; but it wouldn't come out as a book 
by itself. What a relief it was to all concerned when 
the enterprising reference librarian dived into his 
Science and human temperament and brought it out from 


IT Rangoon (tun (S.R.). Tfmrf of library IJjS. (Maulrtj 

Library Awoctadon, publication series 7 ). Ch. 3g, 
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its depths Tor distribution to expectant students of 
wave-mechanics. 

2. it often happens that L. Abercrombie's Principles 
of literary criticism is out an loan but what should have 
been a sore disappoint mem to many a reader, is 
averted and an agreeable surprise is sprung by the 
reference librarian who knows that this hook mocks its 
suiters hiding itself also inside the capacious pages of 
W. Rose’s Outline of modern knowledge. 

These illustrate unusual hiding; places. But the 
familiar ones are collected works, omnibus editions, 
anthologies, symposia, fcst-schrifts and memorial 
volumes. It is seldom that the general reader is 
able to look up and locate his requirements in such 
hotch-potch heaps unless helped by a reference 
librarian who has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their ins and outs by the very process of helping 
the general readers. 

132512 Books within Periodicals 

Books within periodicals are even more trying if 
not more frequent. 

A few years ago the local dailies featured prominently 
H. G- Wells 1 s lecture at the Royal Institution on the 
Idea of a world eTurydopaedm. This was the signal for 
a rush in the library as readers are accustomed to 
expect Wells 1 * productions to come as book* or pam¬ 
phlets, But they had to go away disappointed until 
the eagle eye of the reference librarian discovered that 
the whole lecture was lying hidden in an unmuulatrd 
condition, in the Nature of the year. 

The reference librarian knows, but the general 
readers do not know 3 which periodicals are regular 
seducers. He maintains a list of them and storms 
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them systematically until they make a confession. 
This job is beyond the power of the catalogues of 
individual libraries. It may be attempted by a 
bibliography promoted by international effort; 
but it is yet to come. Reference service therefore 
happens to be the only means of rescuing such 
books from within periodicals, ‘dowering them with 
our own life energy ’ and giving them away to 
their suiters. In the moment of supreme bliss 
when the reference librarian is engaged in such 
service his soul may very well be imagined to hum 
Jan aka's words: 

tflrtT *OT gftf 1] 

iTcfp^ iter 51 j 

Here h my daughter Sita (=picked up from the earth 
through its furrows). 

She will help you in your lift's pursuits. 

Accept her. You will be happy. 

Clasp her hand by your hand. 1 ' 

The Transactions of the Royal Societies of various 
countries, the International conciliation, the Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections, the periodicals of the Field 
Museum of Natural History and the Pandit are 
some of the promising materials which every 
reference librarian should rummage thoroughly 
for hidden books. 

Here are some examples of huge books or topical 
little books caught up in some of them. 

t. Two formidable tables lie hidden in the volumes of 
Smithsonian mhctUawas collections* The whole of volume 

* l YaimikL Homaya.aa. Hibkindj. Sirga, 63. Slyb 56^17. 
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88 constitutes a most valuable set of physical tables. 
Here at least the back of the volume can take the 
subsidiary label Physical tables. But the Mathcniaikal 
formulae and tables of elliptic junctions are not allowed 
even that freedom as they form one number of 
volume 74, There is no doubt that these com¬ 
pendious works would lie irrevocably hidden away 
if a reference librarian with the necessary know¬ 
ledge does not salvage them. 

What is more tantalising, these works go through several 
editions but each edition persists in hiding itself in 
some volume of the same periodical. The general 
reader must be thankful that they arc constant at least 
in the choice of thdr hosts. 

What is perhaps the most interesting history of electric 
light—we do not know whether it is not also the only 
history—occupies 95 pages of the Smithsonian volume 
76. It is not in the nature of a normal article in a 
periodical. Henry Schnneder's Historf of eUctrk light 
is beyond doubt a book within a periodical. 

3. Nor can we deny that Ales Hrdlicka’s Skeletal remains 
of early man which extends 10 380 sumptuous pages of 
volume 83 of the Smithsonian is a hook within a periodi¬ 
cal—an Important book which w r i!l be hopelessly 
missed by the general reader interested in prehistoric 
anthropometry, if the reference librarian docs not 
come to his aid. 

4. How we remember the eager search by many a general 
reader for the text of the Constitution qf the Eire (Ireland) 
(1938) and the Mw Soviet constitution (1936) w hen they 
were in a nascent state. We remember also the nasty 
strictures which some ignorant readers passed on the 
library' calling it antc-diluviam We deliberately call 
theca ignorant, because they themselves confessed 
to the stupidity of their remarks when 3 after being 
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10 thdr sHti^fsiciioD by ihc reference librarian 
trorn the pages of the Inkmathnal conciliation they were 
made to realise that two months was too short a 
period for these constitution^ to be embodied in 
regular text-books. 

Of course in these cases the difficult reader and the 
difficult material had pitted against each other, 

I S^5- Eastern Classics in Western Garb 

During the last one or two centuries many classics 
of Hindu, Buddhistic, Jain and Islamic origin which 
had till then known only manuscript existence were 
ushered into the world of print* It was a matter 
of economic necessity that they could not be 
provided for to lead an independent eixstenee from 
the very beginning. Most of them had to be billet* 
cd in oriental periodicals like the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Z- M. G. t Sil^mgsheruhU 
der Koniglich prcussischen Akademie dcr Wisseu- 
chaften, Archiv fur Mathmatik und Physik and so on. 

I- For Sariputra pTttkorana one must turn to the pages of 
the Silzungsbmchti \ one will find there to one’s 
delight even a facsimile reproduction of the palm 
leaf manuscript, 

a. The general reader cannot get 

(□) an English translation of Umapati Sivacharya’s 
Swaprakaiam ; or 

(6) VV, D. Whitneys’ Index cerborum to the published text 
of the Attutrvai'eda ; or 

(c) 1 he text of the Kttuiika sutra of the Atharuaueda ; 
unless he is told by a well-versed reference lib¬ 
rarian that they could be found in volumes 4, 
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12 and 14 respectively of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 

3. E. Burgess*? translation of ihc Suija siddhenk 1 made its 
first appearance in print in volume 6 of the same 
periodical. 

4, Similarly the first embodiment in print of the text and 
W* D. Whitney s translation of Taittiriya pfaiiiakhyn 
with its commentary Trtbhasjaraim will be found in 
volume 9 of the same periodical. 

It is true that independent editions of these works 
have now appeared ; but those original versions 
have still a value- The general reader does find 
unusual satisfaction if the reference librarian brings 
them 10 his notice. 

5. R. Pbeliefs classical work on ' c Shadow plays 11 entitled 
Dai altindischen SehaHmSjdd is generally applied for 
by the general reader as if it were a separate book. 
But he can find it only if he is served by the reference 
librarian who knows that it forms part ot the volume 
for 1906 of the Sit&mgsbmdUi. 

We have at least one case of amphibian exis¬ 
tence, 

6, The Paippalada Sakha of Utt Athsrva tvdu stands dis¬ 
membered. its first iltirlecn books are scattered in 
several volumes of the Journal o! the American Oriental 
Society. But the remaining parts which were for 
long lying neglected have now emerged as an inde¬ 
pendent book—thus illustrating the possibility of a 
part of a book lying within a periodical and the 
rest in regular book form. 

Here is an example of a book within book, the 
container being a modem book and the contained 
an English translation of an ancient Tamil classic. 
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7- Some years ago an Amen can institution was obliged 
to find for one of its member^ either the text or the 
translation of Titiavilasam^ After much of ineffective 
search—God knows how much—the Society asked 115 
for light. This request made us realise in what dark¬ 
ness we ourselves were. How after all we got 
light will be described in its appropriate place in 
chapter 34. It is enough to state here that it was 
eventually found in foto in E, Blatter 1 * Palms qf 
British India and Ceylon. 

All reference librarians know, but few general 
readers do, how many oriental classics lie caught 
up either in original or in translations not only in 
periodical publications but also in many miscella¬ 
nies and collections. 

I 3 2 53 Hide and Seek in Ancient Sanskrit 

Ancient Sanskrit literature is very rich in antho¬ 
logies. Several works which do not exist to-day 
have left behind them representative fragments in 
anthologies. It would take us beyond the scope of 
this chapter if we attempt a list of them. Suffice 
it to say that the general reader Is in perpetual need 
of the help of the reference librarian in locating in 
print many a piece that tradition has partially 
preserved. Why general reader ! Our experience 
is that experts arc no exceptions 1 

Post-Vedic Sanskrit has got a characteristic class 
of books named Purattas. It is usual to describe a 
Pur ana as an encyclopaedia. But, for those who are 
accustomed to the atomising tendency in modem 
encyclopaedias, such a description would be mis¬ 
leading. It would be nearer the mark if we say 
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that a Parana is a conglomerate of several books 
within books, great and small, 
h may not matter for the general reader if he does not 
know that the universally known book of books the 
Bhagavad which has seen hundreds of edition^ 
translations and adaptation*—and has attracted to 
itself hoards of commentaries and long drawn out 
hierarchies of sub-commentaries-—forms part of the 
great epic Mahabharata. 

Nor does it matter for him—at any rate for the Hindu 
reader who repeat it tvci^ day—that the charming 
hook Visknu who' s rantfiTHi also forms part of the same 
epic 

3. But in the case of several books marooned in 
the Parana* and not yet given an independent 
embodiment either in manuscript or in print or by 
oral tra n s m ission-—wii ness for example the numerous 
local histories or Sfhala paramos -—the general reader 
is completely at sea. 

These Parana* are without an index. We come across 
many pathetic situations when a reader is hard- 
pressed to find a particular constituent book and we 
ourselves Teel helpless unless we are fortunate to have 
amidst us one who is widely read in the Parana* ; 
it often happens that the same book occurs in different 
Purmm, but not in the same form or to the same length. 
Confusion between them is a fertile source of contro¬ 
versy. The well known and oft-sought Aditya hriaya 
is an example in point. 

1326 Metamorphoses, Aliases and Mis¬ 
taken Identities 

A class of books which causes difficulty to the 
general reader and makes reference aid a necessity 
is made up of those which either appear with differ- 
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ent titles in different countries or change their 
name from edition to edition or show two or more 
alternative titles on their title pages, or allow their 
authors to assume different names at pleasure, or 
conspire to tease the reader by several books 
assuming the same name. 

No doubt it is the business of the catalogue to 
bring them all to order and link them up by a 
suitable chain of cross-references— no matter what 
amount of research this might involve. This it 
has to do lest the order-section should lather on it 
the responsibility for the frittering away of the funds 
of the library on unintended duplications. But it 
is seldom that the general reader is able to benefit 
directly by the cataloguer’s careful work. The 
benefit can reach him only if it is relayed to him 
through the reference staff. 

13261 Incognito Names 

This class of difficult books is particularly common 
in the English language as the English speaking 
people stand divided in different continents. We 
arc unable to understand the psychology behind 
naming the same book, differently in different 
countries. Perhaps there is sufficient reason j or 
can it be a deliberate design to mislead P Here are 
some examples : 

1. Norman Angel's Peace and the plain man (of America) 
appears as Preface to peace (in England). 

a. J. B, S. Haldane’s (American) Science ami human lift 
becomes (English) Inequality of man and other essays. 

3. L. P. Jacks’s Construe tic a citizenship (of America) walks 
ihe streets of England as the Art of living together. 
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The incognito name of a novel of Jacob Wassermann 
dramatically changes from Eizvl Awtergast to 
Dr. Kerthocm while crossing the Atlantic- 

Is there anything strange if the general reader 
calls for the help of the reference librarian to 
identify and equate what lie behind different names? 
Remember that this camouflage has made colossal 
dupes successively and successfully of a book-select¬ 
ing expert, an experienced order-librarian, an alert 
classifier, a painstaking cataloguer and a chief 
librarian who believes himself to be omniscient 1 

13262 Rechristewkg 

Rechristening of books does not require even that 
a linguistic stock should live scattered in different 
continents. It takes place even in the same coun¬ 
try. It appears to have been in vogue from time 
immemorial. It has no doubt served as a trap 
to humiliate vain frauds who pass for scholars. 
But it is a real trial to the innocent general reader. 
Surely the reference librarian should help him in 
this matter even unasked. 

In the case of ancient books the forces that led 
to such rcchristcning have been all forgotten. In 
the case of modern books some authors take the 
trouble to explain the reason for rechristening ; 
but they are also candid enough not to obliterate 
the old name beyond recognition. 

But what is the general reader to do when a 
publisher or an author buys the remainder copies of 
an older book for a song, tears off the title-page 
and sticks in a newly printed title-page leaving no 
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trace whatever of the old title. Is it anything short 
of a criminal act ? When decoloration has set in 
the old book and the pirate is not clever enough to 
select for the new title-page old paper to match it, 
the criminal act may become a clumsy one, Surely 
the help of the reference librarian is necessary to 
the general reader in such cases, particularly if he 
is one that intends to buy his own copy. Wc are 
told that this piratical rcchristening has become an 
epidemic among Arabic and Egyptian publishers 
since Kemal Pasha romanised the script in his 
kingdom and caused the old books in the old script 
to be cast away as waste paper. 

13263 Homonyms 

Apart from the same book having different names 
we have also the converse problem of different 
hooks having the same name. Here too the help 
of the reference librarian becomes a necessity. 
Here are some examples of such homonyms : 

1. There are two books which share the title Losses and 
Jishts. One is a novel by S. Maugham, while the other 
whose author is H, Carrington gives an occult version 
of the life of Jesus. 

2. Two persons have christened their books Between two 
worlds. One is an autobiography of J, Middleton 
Murry who lays bare his spiritual struggle and the 
other is a discussion of the social problems of to-day 
by Nocholas Murray Butler. 

3. Another riddle that gives occupation to the reference 
staff is created by two books being entitled Riddle of 
the universe. One of them is a summary, by 11 one 
of the most eminent and thoughtful men of science in 
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Europe ” (as Mullock describes Professor Haeckel of 
the University of Jena), of the position taken up by 
science and evacuated by theology. It is a transla¬ 
tion by Joseph McCabe issued in 1903 by the Rationa¬ 
list Press Association. The second Is an independent 
work by the translator himself published in 1934 
surveying recent advances in every branch of science 
that does or may affect one's philosophy of life. The 
1 to-day T which Is added as a distinguishing mark at 
the end of the title of the Utter is mostly missed or 
forgotten by the general reader. 

4, Bhovaprakasa is the name shared by two different 
books, the one is an exposition of an Ayurveda (1 ndiatt 
medicine) book by Bhavamisra while the other is 
Saradatanaya's treatise on Alamkara (Sanskrit poetics) . 

5, Bhoja has christened alike both a gramniaticnl and an 
Alankara work of his. They both carry the name 
Saras v ti t ikonl habham ria , 

6, Jdrutkiparwnya is the name of a poem by Chakmkavi 
and of a drama by Ramabhadra Dikshita. 

T327 Intangible Qualities 

All the difficulties that we have discussed so far 
regarding the nature of materials are concerned 
comparatively speaking with what may be called 
tangible qualities of books. They can be brought 
to some system and under objective treatment. 
They do not completely evade solution by classifi¬ 
cation or by cataloguing or by both. In fact the 
tendency among dassificationists and framers of 
catalogue-codes is to invent devices to solve them 
more and more satisfactorily. 

But so far as the general reader is concerned, books 
need to be siaed up on the basis of certain other 
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qualities as well—qualities which cannot be sc para 
ed from the authors’ fundamental perquisites n't 
vigour, originality, humour, outlook and person¬ 
ality, These qualities are intangible. They evade 
all attempts at systematisation. They depend 
essentially on the judgment of readers. They arc of 
the nature of a flavour. No mechanical or 
objective norm could be set up to size them up. 

In this matter the general reader has to lean on 
the reference staff far more than in any other. Hc 
has to seek their help in choosing the book of the 
right flavour. Three kinds of flavour figure fre¬ 
quently in such requests. The reference staff can 
recognise them both from their own experience 
and from the unique chance they have to pool 
together the experiences of readers. They may 
gather the necessary help even from the frequency 
of demand and from the quarter from which it 
comes. A more resourceful and genial reference 
librarian will get it reinforced by judicious partici¬ 
pation in discussing the books with the users. 

13271 Books with a Message 

The first intangible quality that needs explora¬ 
tion is the possession of a message by the books. 
Generally speaking, the main classes Literature and 
Religion {the sacred books mosdy) abound in books 
with a message. Not that every book in those 
classes possesses one. But the density of message is 
greatest in those classes. Ordinarily the general 
reader is able to discard from these classes the 
books without a message. 
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But books with a message are not so abundant in 
the other subjects. Not that they are totally 
absent. That is impossible because there is progress 
in those subjects and progress implies the existence 
of books with a message. But the ordinary prosaic 
books which simply transmit information are so 
many in those subjects that the few germinal books 
are virtually lost among them. 

The general reader usually lacks the flair to spot 
them out readily. No doubt he may hit on them by 
chance. But on account of their relative scarcity, 
the odds are very much against him. Or he can 
arrive at them by the laborious process of trial and 
error. But it is seldom that the necessary patience 
and perseverance go with the general reader. 
Hence there is the danger of his going without the 
book and the book lying neglected on the shelves 
longer than they deserve. The business of the refe¬ 
rence staff includes averting sueh miscarriages. 

13272 Books wtth Flair 

Another class of books for which the genera 
reader depends largely on the help of the reference 
librarian is books rich in flair. Such books arc 
personal in their method. They display much 
judgment in the selection of details. Their style 
is racy. Once we begin them we are led from page 
to page ; we don’t like to be disturbed ; they 
have an aroma of their own ; they are alluring ; 
our curiosity never wanes ; on the other hand it 
ever grows ; we want to finish them at the very 
sitting—even though it takes us late into the night. 
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Turning their pages is like turning pages of Ufe 
itself. They are illuminating books. 

It is such books that make reading popular. 
They provide a great leverage to the publicity de¬ 
partment of the library. It is they that are most 
helpful in fulfilling the new function of the 
library', viz., conversion of every citizen into a 
library-goer and a lover of books. Much of the 
encomium which the reference librarian gets is 
derived from the service of such books. Even self- 
confident, opinionativc, superior readers who usual¬ 
ly remark on the next day, with a quiet firmness, 
that they did not think much of the opinion of the 
reference librarian on the merits of the book he had 
recommended to them, condescend to compliment 
him on his choice. 

The sheer sense of gratefulness should make 
everybody in the library do well by such helpful 
books. The book-selecting expert should never 
jettison any of them on any ground. The order- 
librarian should be prompt in getting them. The 
classifier and the cataloguer should give them 
“ line-dear ” treatment. The shelf section and 
accession-librarian should release them for use with¬ 
out a moment’s delay. The reference staff should 
give them a central place in their apperceptive 
mass, and virtually hawk them about. They are the 
books which should be given to everybody and they 
are the boob which everybody loves to read. But 
the general reader cannot spot them out except by 
chance which is untrustworthy or by the laborious 
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process of trial and error which is exhausting, 
repulsive and likely to be given up before the result 
is achieved* Hence the need for the reference staff 
helping the general reader with such books even 
before being asked* 

* 3 2 73 Orientation Books 
Then we pass on to the third intangible quality 
in books. It is a quality which is much sought by 
readers with a catholic taste; books which possess 
it may be called orientation books. They owe 
their value to Lhe way in which specialisation gets 
intensified nowadays while at the same time the 
urge the man of culture has to know the inter-rela¬ 
tion of the various branches of knowledge. It is 
hardly possible for him to sense this inter-relation 
merely by reading the specialised books ; and they 
are myriads. It has been estimated that 335,000 
books are published each year. This makes one 
believe with Pope that 

When so much is said, 

One half will never be believed. 

The other never read. 

And so the man of culture wants to have books 
that will explicitly show him the moorings of the 
present day progress in knowledge, 

But such books are few and Far between. Their 
specific quality is such as does not lend itself to be 
made obvious by the class number or their catalogue 
entries. Hence they get buried amidst the hundreds 
of the boob which don*t possess that quality. 
It is as difficult for the general reader to spot them 
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out as it is to spot out the hooks with a message or 

those with a flair. Hence the need for the reference 

librarian’s liaison service in their case also. 

* 

The library stands to gain generally by finding 
such books for those who want them ; the gain is 
so much that they should also find readers for such 
books. For, they are the books that widen the 
interests of those who are, by nature, conservative 
in their field of study. Once their curiosity is 
stimulated by orientation books, it can be kept 
up and even sublimated by feeding them with the 
books with flair. Tltis process, if diligently pur¬ 
sued by a resourceful reference staff, will find more 
willing readers for the few germinal books—which 
act as lever. And it must be remembered by the 
reference staff that the ultimate consummation of 
the purpose of the library lies in finding currency 
for books of that quality—seminal boob, as 
Geoffrey West 32 calls them—which open horizons 
even wider than Lheir ostensible subjects stirring 
tire imagination over the whole broad scope of life, 
skirting the deep unspoken impulse of religion and 
constituting as it were the flow of life itself. 

13274 Examples 

Let us illustrate : here are three sets of four boobs 
each, belonging to three different main subjects, 
ri£. s mathematics, natural science and economics : 

1 Mathematics 

11* Russell (Bertrand)* Introduction to mnihztmtkal phifosa- 
P h -V \ ___ 

« Utivfa ■ ntreurj. V. 39. *339- November. P. 83. 
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i%* Hogbcn (L.J. Mathematics for the million ; 

13- The pise* of mathematics in modem education Forming 
the elftcnth yearbook of the National Council of 
1 cachets of Mathematics of the United Suit's, 1^36 j 

14. Bow ley (Arthur), A general course of pure mathematics 
from indices to solid geometry* 

2 Natural Science 

2! . Crilk (George). Phenomena of life ; 

22. Wells iH.G + ), etc. Science of life; 

23. .Thomson (J* Arthur), Introduction to science ; 

a 4 - Scott (George G,) The science of biology, 

3 Economics 

31. Stincr (RudoU) . Problems f world economy ■ 

32. Cole (G-D.H.). The intelligent man's guide to the world 
chaos ; 

33* Kirkpatrick (E.A,), Sciences of man irt the making ; 

34- Thomas ( 3 . Evelynj. Element of economics. 

l Z 2 75 Books with A message 

The first book in each of the above four sets is of 
a seminal nature. Russell's book for example which 
was published twenty years ago opened a new vista 
of thought. As stated in the preface of that book 
it turned the mind of mathematicians to a new 
direction altogether, namely, to the foundations of 
mathematics. Till then mathematics was supposed 
to begin with the natural numbers as its basic 
elements and proceeding thence to the develop¬ 
ment of the various branches. Witness the famous 
diemm of Kronecker (1833*1891) 53 . 4< The natural 
numbers were made by God, all else is the work of 

Miititz (Ho twirl Ctlwlud, Sfemflrci&ititi pn rflhcmnliiii. if ft I a* 

P. Lffaj. 
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man.” Russell’s book contained the message that 
these numbers occupy only a middle position in the 
structure of mathematical science—with the older 
mathematical disciplines above and the new theory 
of the foundations below. His work really annexed 
to mathematics something which was lying un¬ 
developed under the sway of philosophy — general 
theories of relation, order, sets and groups. The 
research output in this new field has been enormous 
during recent years. Special periodicals like Script* 
mathematica and Fundament* mathematica has come 
into existence to record progress in this field. 

Similarly Grille’s book which was published only 
two years ago is of a lundamental nature. It is the 
result of many years’ patient investigation which 
was originally stimulated by a clinical experience 
in a hospital. It opens up a new method of investi¬ 
gation into cytological biophysics. Indeed u is 
inspiring to read Grille’s picture of the cells of a 
living organism as secondary cells which store and 
transform the solar energy, which is the fountain 
of all the energy in life on earth, It is too early to 
say how much this book is going to transform 
fiiiure outlook on life or how long it will take to 
catch fire. 

Rudolf Steiner’s book on World economy embodies 
the inspiring lectures he delivered in the last years 
of his life. As usual die pundits of economics, 
whose dhama {= role in life) is to prevent onslaughts 
of revolutionary thought, would have nothing to do 
with it. But still to their embarrassment many 
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things which Steiner said in those lectures arc 
coining to be true. His theory is of so fundamental 
a nature and so dynamic that it is bound to provoke 
new lines of investigation in the near future. 

13276 Books with Flair 

The second book in each of the above Four sets is 
a book with flair, Hogben, for example, has 
written a most charming book on mathematics— 
a subject which is believed to be as dry as dust. 
Indeed this book has nearly beat all records as a 
best seller. He has written for the general reader 
and he has been rewarded by reaching an unpre¬ 
cedented number of them. He has convinced the 
public that a mathematics book can be as interesting 
as any other kind of book. 

The same remark applies also to the Science of life 
of H. G. Wells and the economics-books by Cole. 
Both these authors are so well known for their 
flair and they have written so much that everybody 
knows about them. 

13277 Orientation Books ' 

The third book in each of the four sets of examples 
is an orientation book. “The place of mathematics in 
modem education meets a real demand. During the 
last three years hardly a month has passed in the 
Madras University Library without some pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics coming and asking for an 
account of the way in which mathematics can water 
other fields of thought. This yearbook has been 
our mainstay in meeting such requests. 
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Thomson’s Introduction to science which appears in 
the Home University Series is a masterful contri¬ 
bution to methodology. It displays the whole spec¬ 
trum of science and depicts therein the position of 
biology'. 

Similarly Kirkpatrick^ Science of man in the 
making gives a systematic account of different bran¬ 
ches of the humanities and their inter-relations. 
The chapter on economics defines the scope of the 
subject both by the enumeration of its special 
divisions and by the description of other subjects on 
which it borders. 

13278 Prosaic Books 

The fourth book in each of the above three sets 
is art ordinary reproducing text-book neither 
carrying a message nor possessing flair nor giving 
orientation. 

13379 The Problem or Choice 

As has been already stated the sizing up of the 
books in the different ultimate subjects In accord¬ 
ance with the extent to which they share these four 
intangible qualities transcends the capacity of 
catalogue and classification. It is true that a 
specialist in a. particular subject may be able to 
size up books in that subject. But the very' same 
specialist will feel himself quite at sea when he is 
obliged to enter into some other subject either for 
pleasure or for information, 'Then there is the 
general reader who may feel equally at sea in alt 
subjects. It would be nothing short of cruelty to 
leave them alone in a large library where books 
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of such different qualities stand indiscriminately 
mixed up. Surely the Laws of Library Science 
have every right to protest against such cruelty 
to readers and to plead that no library should 
deserve that name if it does not provide the neces¬ 
sary human agency to pick and choose in a m ann er 
that will exaedy fit the requirements of each 
reader. The very nature of books demands it. 

133 What about Us? 

1331 Coming to terms with Readers 
While admitting that there are meek readers, 
ignorant readers, loiterers and wasters of time and 
that unreasonable, irritating, pompous, insulting 
readers drift into the stack-room, we must also 
agree that we too are sometimes tarred with the 
same brush. As individuals we each fancy ourselves 
as “ easy to get on with.” We go on thinking so 
quite simply and sincerely until one day a good 
friend, perhaps the wife, says “You know you 
are a difficult person at times, perhaps just a 
wee bit selfish,** and we shed our scif-co mpla- 
cency and realise all on a sudden that our self- 
satisfaction is largely based on the fact that we 
usually get a good deal of our own way. if we 
can by seeing the faces of readers gauge the depths 
of their experience, let us not lorgct that our face 
speaks volumes to them. How quick we are to see 
the weaknesses and the faults of others ; how blind 
we are to our own ! 

The readers could tell a tale of their difficulties 
with reference librarians that might stagger us. 
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How often a stammerer voluntarily banishes him¬ 
self From the library, because an inexperienced 
reference assistant burst into laughter. As for the 
long-suffering unemployed visitors, what could they 
not say of the minor rebuffs and litde discourtesies 
encountered in their search for solace from libraries. 
May be the fact of reference librarian’s superior 
familiarity with books blinds some of us to the 
difficulties and to the points of view of the readers. 
To know, or try to know the facts relating to readers 
would make a sensible difference in our attitude. 
Pugnacity, that prolific source of all kinds of war¬ 
fare, would give place to geniality. Let us admit 
it. We too are difficult. Bricks of fair size could 
be exchanged in a battle of complaints, and one 
day it may be worthwhile staging a show of the 
kind. 

Let us have no illusion as to the perfectibility of 
human nature. Let us be sure that the readers are 
our good friends and partners in the enterprise of 
bettering humanity with the aid of books. 

13311 Good Temper for Two 

Even experienced men lose their temper when 
overworked and exhausted. As reference service 
is a new idea, the amount of physical and mental 
strain it involves is not yet realised by those in 
power. 

“ Where can I find information on Mira Bai ?” 

** Go to the history shelves.” 

“ I have seen all those books there.” 

“ Then why do you ask questions as if you don't know 
anything ?” 
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No, 1 want to know if you can suggest any other source 
of information /* 

" Try the encyclopaedias : say, Britarmkd and Religion and 
philosophy. You may also try Baldwin's Dictionary of 
philosophy, Look up also the Dictionary of national 
biography. Also Chambers’ Encyclopaedia t Nelson's 

Century, _ _ _ Why* what is the mat ter ? You seem to 

smile or* 

11 No, no. I do smile. Go on l Exhaust your list of 
encyclopaedias/" 

" Don't be cynical 1 " 

%i Don't think you arc talking to a child E' 1 

“ No, 1 am conscious I am talking to a scholar ! I beg 
your pardon—a proicssor who has read all the books 
in the history shelves V ' 

“ There is a limit to everything !" 

11 So, there h ! Don't think that you alone can distinguish 
a child from a professor/ 11 

* * * * 

4 

The pitch was rising rapidly. The building had awful 
acoustic properties. The reverberation Itad reached 
a senior's ears. He arrived. The junior withdrew 
with reluctance, his eyes still glistening—but his 
anger slowly settling into sullermess, 

* * * * 

* 4 1 just want to have one point cleared up/ P 
Perhaps I can help you. I am not sure. I shall try, 

« Is the story about Mira Bai accepting a pearl necklace 
from Akbar authentic ?” 

14 Fcrhaps this book may help you —Bharatiya choritam 
budhi : a dictionary of Indian classical characters.” 

16 \ don't read Hindi/" 
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“ Never mind, 1 shall read it for you. Here it is ! This 
very question is discussed. Akbar was isia yean 
posterior to Mira Iiai. That settles the question.’’ 

" What a relief! Something in me told me that it should 
be a myth. I had been worrying myself about this 
for some months now. 1 had exhausted every book on 
history, No Light. I was really worried. I am ever 


“ No, no mention.’’ 

“ T knew that this was the only place for all such difficulties ! 

" I am g]ad you are satisfied. Please forget what happened 
a while ago. 11 

“ Oh, it is nothing ! It is an exception, 1 know he didn't 
mean anything. Probably he is overworked and tired. 
Everybody here is quite nice. 

And the recipe For such miscarriages : is there 
one ? One really can’t say, because we all go on 
doing our job to the best of our ability learning 
from actual experience—and then find our know¬ 
ledge has come a trifle late for practice. Life 
batters us into shape ; we arc examples and spec¬ 
tacles to the young at our heels. There is a modern 
craze for sharing. May be the sharing out or good 
temper — witness Henry James’s four words “good 
temper for two ”—would help to solve the problem 
of facing readers. Let us try. 

13312 Square Man in Round Hole 

Knocks received from the public may by degrees 
batter up an otherwise competent reference lib¬ 
rarian into a shape that will not allow overwork or 
exhaustion to betray him into bad temper. But 
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the filiation is quite different if the initial recruit¬ 
ment itself is faulty. 

There are moments in the history of any society 
when a false philosophy guides recruitment. About 
a century ago, for example, the community of the 
New World believed that man was intrinsically a 
Jack-of-all-trades and that there was no such thing 
as individual aptitude. This really led to the 
adoption of the spoils system in politics and the 
principle of rotation in office. It led to a readiness 
to change from one occupation to another and to a 
lack of confidence in the expert in any field. 
Equalitarianism of the extreme crude variety was 
asserted by the collective will of the community in 
order to expunge outright all possibility for the 
persistence of the principle of petrified privileged 
classes. The principle of division of labour which 
is indicated everywhere in nature was thrown 
overboard along with the privileged classes in the 
belief that it was that principle which created them. 
If such an epoch coincides with that of the intro¬ 
duction of reference service, whose success depends 
so largely on personal qualities, the odds arc very 
much against the furtherance of reference service. 

When a misfit is recanted the additional strain 
on those who are of the right variety is not merely 
that of having to do the svork of that misfit but also 
that of undoing the mischief that is done to the 
reputation of the library by the misbehaviour of the 
misfit. 

A young undergraduate, new to the library, chanced 
10 go to a misfit in the reference staff who was stretching 
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himself to his full length in a chair that did not belong 
to him. He was a new recruit* Bui he was middle- 
aged* as he had seen many trades and having found 
no satisfaction, learnt something of library manage¬ 
ment and somehow got himself put into a library, 

“ Sir* can you give me Chesterton's letters ?” 

Bring the call number ” boomed the misfit still stretched 
to his full length in the usurped chair. 

The young undergraduate was puzzled. He wondered 
what call number might mean. He went back to the 
entrance, turned through the pages of the gate register 
and finally came back and said 11 1 12.” 

No a that can't be/* 

“ It is correct* sir* I went to the entrance and verified it, 
sir, 11 

il What did you verify ?** 

* ■ That is the number against my name in the gate register* 1 * 

4i Ha, ha* ha ! wonderful ■ Is irfcall number ? Go to the 
cabinet, man, loot up the author index entry and 
bring, s. .. .the call number/ 1 

These were the words that escaped in an articulate Form 
amidst the laughter of the misfit who regarded himself 
utterly superior on account of the knowledge of the 
library jargon he had picked up, a few months back. 

The young undergraduate was smarting under this mixed 
shower of jargon and ridicule and stood motionless 
with his eyelids heavy with drops of water and his 
throat choitked with a lump, 

* * * * 

A senior chanced to come that side. The misfit skulked 
away to a distant gangway. Bui the young under¬ 
graduate was still motionless, though his eyelids were 
now nearly dry and his throat* clear. 

" Can 1 help you ?" 
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11 Yms, please, if you can* £ want Chester ton’s letters,” 

li Chesterton’s letters ! Let us try the catalogue, Per* 
haps you are new to the library.” 

“ Yes, sir." 

** Never mind, I shall help you. You will soon learn these 
things. Here, you are. This is the index. Here you 
find the clue. The number for Chesterton is O :3M74. 
Let us now look at the classified part of the catalogue. 
Here it is. But we liavc no “ Letters 11 of Chesterton. 

** But my lather recommended it.” 

“ Look at this huge book. It is called the Reference cata¬ 
logue, It mentions aj| the English books in print. 
Lot us look into this and verify if such a book exists 
at all.... * .No, it docs not exist, , 

«* Thank you for your kindness. 1 have taken too much of 
your time,” 

“ Never mind ; I am only sorry 1 am not able to help you 
with the book you want. Are you sure of what your 
father mentioned ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I am sure. He mentioned ‘ Chesterton’s Letters 
to his godson.’ ” 

" Letters to his godson .to his godson *... .Can it 

be Chesterfield’s Letters to his godson ?" 

“ May be sir, I quite remember ‘ Letters to godson.’ 
Perhaps it Is not Chesterton.... It may be Chester- 
field, W 1 U you try I" 

* * * * 

“ You were right, sir. It was Chesterfield. When 1 took 
the book home my father was very pleased. He read 
It with me once. Then l read it over again all by 
myself- The whole of last week, I had been enjoying 
it.” 

“Iam glad, you had what you wanted.” 

” May I go into that room where books arc kept ?” 
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“ Yes, certainly . Why should you have any doubt ?" 

“ WiU he be there ?*’ 

* * * t 

There is no greater sin than scaring away readers. 
Some are endowed by nature herself with such 
unsocial and detestable qualities as to make them 
permanently unfit for any job that involves contact 
with the public. Reference service depends so 
much on the geniality, self-effacement, and un¬ 
tiring energy of the reference staff that nobody 
should be recruited to the reference section without 
a thorough test by one who has had experience of 
reference service and its requirements. 

13313 Group Qualities 
The stuff of which the staff is made, the relations 
of the staff and the staff atmosphere will affect very 
intimately the service of the library. If these 
relations are bad, neither good buildings, nor good 
collections nor efficient methods will be of use. 

The members of the staff should be on the most 
cordial terms among themselves. There should not 
be the least trace of jealousy or envy. Self should 
be suppressed to such a degree that every member 
is prepared to pass off all work as anonymous. 
Maeterlinck’s picture of the work in the bee-hive 
contains the most vivid and accurate description 
of the spirit that should come over a library staff, 
if i t is to function with maximum efficiency. 

1332 Coming to Terms with Books 
We have to try one other thing. We should try 
to understand books. We should come to terms 
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with (hem as much as with the readers. Perhaps 
this requires a much greater determination because 
the readers, being of our species, can participate 
with us in understanding one another. It may be 
that they appear to rub us on the wrong side but 
even that will ultimately prove to be a good in 
disguise. 

But the books arc mute. They are not partici¬ 
pative as the readers. Compared to them they 
are rigid. It looks as if either we understand them 
or we do not. There docs not seem to be much 
.scope for diplomacy, tact, or negotiation in the 
ordinary sense. All preparation to come to terms 
has to be totally on our side. Even the move for 
finding peacemakers has to originate from us. 
Their'ultimate choice also falls entirely on our 
shoulders.* 

13321 Split Mind 

Still it is as necessary to know them as it is to 
know the readers. It is no longer sufficient to 
know' their backs. To establish contact between 
reader and book in a personal way we must know 
each party intimately. This means we have to 
understand books not for their own sake we believe 
nobody does it—nor for the direct personal use of 
the knowledge that the understanding brings, as 
the readers do ; we have to understand them in 
relation to their users—present and prospective. 
In fact as our eyes race through the pages of a book 
our mind has to split itself into two. One part has 
to be told to receive and assimilate what the eyes 
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draw from the book. The other part has to be 
kept sweeping the world of readers to find out 
individuals or classes—present or prospective— 
with whom contact could be established. Still 
the acquaintance which we have to cultivate with 
the world of books has to be as intimate as for those 
who put them to direct use. For when we are 
face to face with a reader our mind has again to 
be split into two. One part is to be told not only 
to record, associate and integrate what the eyes 
and ears pick up from him but also to psycho¬ 
analyse him and if he were an extrovert keep him 
in good humour by engaging him in a pleasant way 
till his book is found. All the while the other part 
of our mind has to be wandering among the books 
to pick out those which will fit him best. Thus it 
looks as if the reference librarian can at no time 
give away his whole mind to books. However 
much he may throw the blame for this on the nature 
of his job he should always be on his guard against 
the revenge which the books may spring upon him 
for such divided attention. They may escape re¬ 
collection if the acquaintance he made with them 
during the physical absence of the readers had not 
been intimate and thorough. 

13322 Medium Size Libraries 

This business of coming to terms with books is 
most burdensome in medium size libraries. In 
small libraries the new books come in such small 
numbers and are usually so little varied that the 
reference librarian can manage them individually 
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without much strain. Big libraries will have an 
army of reference staff. Hence though the cumber 
of their daily accessions is as formidable as the 
range of knowledge covered by diem the strain on 
the reference staff could be greatly relieved by a 
balanced scheme of specialisation. The reference 
staff of a medium size library on the other hand do 
not have either of these advantages. They have 
to undergo all the ordeals of the proverbial man 
between two stools. Unless diey are conscientious 
and attain a high pitch of awareness the requisite 
intimacy with books will not be obtainable. 

Result : a low tone of reference service, poor 
opportunity to win the good will of readers, low 
chance for a sympathetic strengthening of the staff 
to improve the tone, and in effect, heading towards 
inefficiency and inanity. 

Only means of escape : hard work, long hours, 
sincere effort, wide interest and a high pitch of 
awareness. 

1333 The Trinity in Library 

It must be constantly borne in mind that the 
library is a trinity made up of books, readers and 
staff—particularly the reference staff. We have a 
library only when all the tliree factors stand 
integrated. The reference staff should realise that 
they are the power that mediates between the 
reader and book and stimulates integration. In¬ 
deed their part is not unlike that of Sakti in the 
Trinity, Purusha (=the divine unmanifest)* Prakriti 
(= nature which stands in need of enrichment by 
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Purusha ), and Sakti (=the energy principle that 
corresponds to die descending of Purusha on 
Prakriti and the ascending of the latter to the 
former). They must be proud of their opportunity 
to be the instrument of Sakti. All their life must be 
an offering and a sacrifice to the fulfilment of the 
fundamental Laws of Library Science. 

While on floor duty the reference librarian should 
not look up to men because of their riches or allow 
himself to be impressed by the show or the power of 
their influence. His attention to the reader should 
be conditioned not by any of these factors but by 
the extent to which he stands in need of help and 
the effecting of contact between reader and book 
demands. 

All stain of egoistic choice, of hankering after 
personal profit and of stipulation of self-regarding 
desire must be extirpated from him while effecting 
contact between reader and book. There must be 
no demand for fruit and no seeking for reward ; 
the only fruit is die fulfilment or establishing contact 
between Purusha and Prakriti —between books and 
readers, the only reward a constant progression in 
the attainment of the ideals set by the Laws of 
Library Science. He should let no demand or 
insistence creep in to stain the purity of the self- 
giving and the sacrifice. His only object in action 
should be to serve, to fiilfd and to become a mani¬ 
festing instrument of the Divine Sakti in her works. 
There must be no pride of the instrument, no 
vanity, no arrogance. 
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The books constitute Parasha as Aksham Brahma 
(—scriptal form of God). The readers constitute 
Prakriti manifesting itself as Mamtshya Prakriti 
(=human manifestation of nature). 

The Pumsha seeks fulfil mem in enlivened Prakriti 
and the consummation of the Prakriti consists in 
realising Parasha. The descent of Sakli on Prakriti 
transmutes it and the sublimated Prakriti reaches 
out to the Parasha. 

The reference staff should strive to acquire the 
necessary wisdom, strength, harmony and per¬ 
fection to function as an instrument of Sakti. 
The aspects of Sakti which correspond to these 
four attributes ate Maheswan^ Mahakaii, Mahalakshmi 
and Mohasaraswali according to Indian tradition. 
The following description of these four aspects of 
Sakti extracted from Sri Aurobi ndo’s Mother gives 
an idea of what the reference staff should have as 
their ideal. 

13331 Majiesvvari (Wbdom) 

She is the mighty and wise, one who opens us to 
the Lreasure house of knowledge. Tranquil is she 
and wonderful, great and calm for ever. No tiling 
is hidden from her that she chooses to know. A 
strength is in her that meets everything and masters. 
She deals with men according to their nature. 
Partiality she has none. To the wise she gives a 
greater and more luminous wisdom ; those that 
have vision she admits to her counsels ; the igno¬ 
rant and foolish she leads according to their blind¬ 
ness. In each man she answers and handles the 
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different elements of his nature according to their 
need and their urge and the return they call for, 
puts on them the required pressure and leaves them 
to their cherished liberty. For the truth of tilings 
is her one concern, knowledge her centre of power 
and to build our soul and our nature into the divine 
Truth her mission and her labour, 

13332 M aha kali (Strength) 

There is in her an overwhelming intensity, a 
mighty passion offeree to achieve, a divine violence 
rushing to shatter every limit and obstacle. She 
is there for swiftness, for the immediately effective 
process, the rapid and direct stroke, the frontal 
assault that carries everything before it. When 
she is allowed to intervene in her strength then in 
one moment are broken the obstacles that immo¬ 
bilise it or the enemies that assail the seeker. 
She is loved and worshipped by the great, the 
strong and the noble j for they feel that her blow 
beat what is rebellious in their material into 
strength and perfect truth, hammer straight what 
is wrong and perverse and expel what is impure 
and defective. But for her what is done in a day 
might have taken centuries. To knowledge she 
gives a conquering might and imparts to the slow 
a nd difficult labour after perfection an impetus 
that multiplies the power and shortens the long 
way. It is by grace of her fire and passion and 
speed if the great achievement can be done now 
rather than hereafter. 
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13333 Mahaxakshmi (Harmony) 

She throws the spell of intoxicating sweetness of 
the Divine ; grace and charm and tenderness Row 
out from her like light from the sun and wherever 
she fixes her wonderful gaze and let fall the loveli¬ 
ness of her smile, the soul is seized and made 
captive and plunged into the depths of an un¬ 
fathomable bliss. Magnetic is the touch of her 
hands and their occult and delicate influence 
refines mind. The world’s riches are brought 
together and concerted for a supreme order and 
even the simplest and commonest things are made 
wonderful by her intuition of unity and the breath, 
of her spirit, 

13334 Mai iasARASWAT t (Perfection) 

She is Sakli’s Pow T er of Work, and her spirit of 
perfection and order. The youngest of the four, 
she is the most skilful and nearest to physical nature. 
She presides over the details of organisation and 
execution, relation of parts and effectual combi¬ 
nation of forces and unfailing exactitude of result 
and fulfilment. The science and craft and techni¬ 
que are her province. Always she holds in her 
nature and can give to those whom she has chosen 
the intimate and precise knowledge, the subtlety 
and patience, the accuracy of intuitive mind and 
conscious hand and discerning eye of the perfect 
worker. This power is the strong, tireless, the 
careful and efficient classifier. Her action is labo¬ 
rious and minute and often seems to our impatience 
slow and interminable, but it is persistent, integral 
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and flawless. For the will in her works is scru¬ 
pulous, unsleeping and indefatigable; leaning 
over us she notes and touches every little detail, 
finds out every minute defect, gap, twist or incom¬ 
pleteness. Nothing is too small or apparently 
trivial for her attention. In her constant and 
diligent arrangement and re-arrangement of things 
her eye is on all needs at once and the way to meet 
them and her intuition knows what is to be chosen 
and what rejected and successfully determines the 
right instrument, the right time, the right conditions, 
and the right process. When her work is finished, 
all is solid, accurate, complete, admirable. She is 
ready to face an eternity of toil if that is needed. 
Therefore of all the Mother’s powers she is the most 
long-suffering with man and his thousand imper¬ 
fections. Kind, smiling, close and helpful, not 
easily turned away or discouraged. A mother to 
our wants, a friend in our difficulties, a persistent 
and tranquil counsellor and mentor chasing away 
with her radiant smile the clouds of gloom, fretful¬ 
ness and depression, reminding always of the ever¬ 
present help 54 . 

13335 

Such then are the attributes of the four aspects of 
Sakti who should inspire us in reference service. 
This inspiration should embrace both our external 
doings and internal activities. The internal work 
is that of self-discipline and self-perfection, so that 
we may get illumined knowledge, and lose ourselves 

'* Aurabindo. Moiher. 1928. I'p, 50-84. 
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in universal love and delight and find ourselves in 
supreme self-mastery and all-mastery. Perfection 
will come when we feci ourselves an eternal portion 
of the consciousness and force of Sttkti > being of her 
Being, force of her Force and an and a of her 
Ananda. When this condition is entire, knowledge, 
will and action will become sure, simple, luminous, 
spontaneous and flawless and an outflow from the 
Supreme. 
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CHAPTER. 2 i 

A t 

WHAT? 

Ready reference service is reference service 
finished in a very short time—in a moment if 
possible, I n oilier words, time is of the very essence 
of ready reference service. Usually the section of 
a library which specialises in it is called Enquiry 
Desk, This term emphasises an aspect of it ; the 
staff meets an enquirer face to face and answers his 
enquiry immediately. It is also usual to describe 
ready reference service as Fact-finding, 

To fill up the details in the picture of the what of 
ready reference service it is possible to approach it 
from the side of the enquirer—perhaps one should 
say the dominant type of enquirer. He will vary 
with the nature of the library. Hence w r c may as 
well say that the most helpful approach to the 
question is from the side of the nature of the library. 
From the point of view of ready reference service 
we may recognise three classes of libraries. 

2it Business Libraries 

The first class is typified by what arc known as 
business libraries which include commercial and 
industrial libraries, Their main function is to 
furnish information either on demand or in antici¬ 
pation, The furnishing of information on demand 
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is ready reference service. Finding information in 
anticipation is usually of the nature of long range 
reference service. The clientele of a business 
library are busy persons who cannot find time 
to hum up for information themselves, Their time 
is all required in the pursuit of their specific business. 
The library' department of a business house owes 
its genesis to a realisation of the need for a division 
of labour. Fact-finding is the labour which falls 
to the share of the library department. Hence 
ready reference service in a business library is the 
furnishing of the exact information sought by die 
enquirer, who, as wc have seen, is a member or the 
business body whose specific field of labour lies 
elsewhere. The very economy of a business library 
rules out, therefore, the general conception that 
reference service should stop short of finding out 
the exact information for the reader but should end 
merely with establishment of contact between the 
enquirer and die right book. Thus business lib¬ 
raries demand an extreme form of ready reference 
service. 

2 t $ Academic Libraries 
At the other extreme wc have the academic 
libraries, particularly school, college and university 
libraries in relation to the majority of their clientele. 
An important function of such libraries is the 
education of their clientele in the use of ready 
reference materials. They function as laboratories 
in which the an or fact-finding is learnt by actual 
practice. Hence stimulation of self-help is of 
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the very essence of such libraries. If the ready 
reference staff imports into such libraries the prac¬ 
tice of business libraries and themselves find out 
facts for the enquirers, it would amount to thwarting 
the very purpose of their existence. In them proper 
ready reference service would consist mostly of 
helping the enquirer to help himself. He must be 
lead by a sequence of dextrous suggestions to the 
right reference book and then made to locate and 
abstract ihc requisite information by his own efforts. 
It may not be out of place to take an active interest 
in the reader's pursuit of facts without producing 
an impression at over-solicitude or undue curiosity* 

Example : 

A new research student wanted full information on cotton. 
He was started on Walt's Dictionary of economic products 
of India. Not knowing that the terms used as entry 
words in that dictionary were scientific ones he looked 
up the s C K volume and was disappointed. At this 
stage a suggestion was thrown to him that the index 
volume might be consulted. 

There he picked up the reference " Cotton, Indian arbo¬ 
reous G* 382/ ‘ Having been perplexed for a while 
about the significance of the letter 1 G 1 he examined 
the set and found that volumes ill and TV bore die 
Inter 'G 1 on their spines. He pulled out the III 
volume and opened page 382 but got * Fishes/ 
Feeling embarrassed by this find he tried volume IV 
page 382 and this gave him 4 India rubber/ Em¬ 
barrassment gave place to disgust. 

This Was the right moment to give him further help ; and 
so he was told that the numbers given in the index 
referred to the commodity-number shown in the 
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margins of the pages and not to the page-number. 
With this information he again examined the III 
volume but the last commodity-number it gave was 
only 380- The fourth volume did give 382 but the 
commodity covered by it was +t Chniibnugra oil” and 
not ** Cotton.” 

Now he was asked to read the prefaces to the several 
volumes. He was helped to find the errata given in 
the preface to the last volume. It contained the 
following passage : 

The numerical references are to the series of numbers 
entered in die margin of the dictionary and commence 

afresh with each letter of the alphabet-Attention 

has been drawn to the fact that an error runs through 
volumes III, IV and V of the dictionary when the 
consecutive numbers of Letters G and L, in passing 
from volumes III to IV and from volumes IV to V 

respectively, have been duplicated.It is suggested 

that those who possess the uncorrected volumes should 
adopt a similar course making the first reference in 
volume IV, G.381 and in volume V, L^g. Refer¬ 
ence to letters G arid L in this index must be taken 

subject to the above erratum, 

* 

This passage led him 10 ihe equation G, 382= Volume IV 
Ga and he got die information he wanted. 

If the enquirer were a member of the stafT of a 
business library or if he were a casual visitor what¬ 
ever be the library, the proper form of ready 
reference service would have been to have traced 
the particular page for him ; but in this case the 
library in question was a university library and the 
inquirer was a young graduate who had just then 
registered himself as a research student of the 
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university. In his case the duty of the reference 
staff was not merely to find out the fact for him j 
that was only secondary. The primary object was 
to help him to educate liimself in the use of ttm set 
which he would have to consult frequently and to 
make him realise the existence of dictionaries which 
differed in arrangement From the linguistic dic¬ 
tionaries he was accustomed to use as an under¬ 
graduate. 

One may even go to the extent of satisfying one¬ 
self whether the enquirer has got the right fact. This 
extreme step in ready reference service in an educa¬ 
tional library" is a delicate one. It is only an experi¬ 
enced ready reference librarian that can take that 
step without going beyond the limits of decorum. 
It should never be done in a way that gives even 
the slightest occasion for the enquirer to suspect 
that the librarian doubts his capacity to find out 
facts correctly. If the manner of the librarian 
gives rise to such a feeling in the enquirer it will 
lead to a very unpleasant reaction. If the enquirer 
is of an aggressive type he may become rude. If 
on the contrary he is of a mild nature he may 
become too shy to come to the library' any longer 
for such help. Whether the ready reference libra¬ 
rian has acquired the flair to take this extreme step 
or not it may be stated that the aim of ready refer¬ 
ence service in an educational library is solely 
the establishment of contact between the right 
reader and the right book. 
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si si An Exception 

However in a school, college or university 
library all the enquirers may not belong to the 
category described above. Such a library will also 
be obliged to function as a business library in 
relation to the management and perhaps even in 
relation to the academic staff to some extent. 
Surely, it would be absurd for the ready reference 
librarian of a university library to refer his vice- 
chancellor to the Who's wko when he urgently wants 
the address of a professor in some other university 
for completing a memorandum. So also it is 
doubtful wisdom to refer a teacher to the year-book 
when he wants a note to be sent to his class regard¬ 
ing some data which he suddenly requires in the 
class-room. No doubt, it is quite possible for an 
unscrupulous member of the faculty to transfer to 
the shoulders of the reference librarian much of the 
load that should legitimately be borne by himself. 
This is a delicate situation which requires tactful 
handling. It is better to err on the side of fur¬ 
nishing the actual information in doubtful or 
difficult cases. 

213 Public Libraries 

From the point of view of what of reference 
service public libraries partake die nature both of 
business libraries and of academic libraries. Their 
clientele are a mixed one as they are made up of the 
entire public. Experienced businessmen as well 
as immature students will turn up at the enquiry 
desk of a public library. This means that the 
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i;eady reference service of a public library cannot 
be of a homogeneous type. For some enquirers 
the actual Information will have to be found out. 
For others the proper thing will be to establish 
contact with the right kind of reference books. 

2131 Find Out the Facts 

A lady might just step out of her car and ask for 
the address of an official of the town. She is best 
served by looking up the telephone directory and 
giving her the exact address. It may not be polite 
to ask her to help herself. Somebody who has to 
send out an urgent telegram may ask for telegraph 
rates. Perhaps the man at the reference desk can 
furnish that information even from memory. Surely, 
in such a case there is no need to pass the telegraph 
guide on to the enquirer who is in a hurry. A 
trader may ask for the earliest date of sailing to 
Singapore and he may not be interested in wading 
through the pages of the Traveller's gazelle. It is 
not against die spirit of ready reference service to 
furnish the exact information in such cases, even 
in public libraries. 

2132 Simply Establish Contact 

On the contrary when the younger folk seek facts 
at the ready reference desk it would be more 
beneficial to them if ready-made facts are not 
furnished. It may be that they had been asked 
to search for the facts as a piece of exercise—as a 
means of learning the use oi reference books, The 
very purpose of their pursuit of the facts will 
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obviously be lost if tbe ready reference librarian 
straightaway dictates the information to them. In 
their case ready reference service should really 
consist of eliciting from them in a heuristic way the 
path they should pursue and the reference books 
they should consult to arrive at the facts sought. 


A young man came with a list of the following words : 

Allergy Debunk 

Bathography Nazism 

Clambake Pedology 

Comintern Safe period 

Totalitarian 


He wanted their meanings. He was suspected to be an 
addict to cross-word puzzle and help was denied to 
him* As soon as he realised that he was misundcr* 
stood he took pains to convince the reference staff 
that he was seeking the meanings of these words for a 
more serious purpose. Then he was asked to consult 
the dictionaries, which occupied six hays of shelves 
in the reference collections in the reading room. 

f * * * * 

" It is a very tiresome job. I have looked up several volumes 
but these words are not found." 

" You must have patience, my dear young man.” 

“ When 1 was at school my teacher told me that the people 
here in Lhc library would help us readily in all such 
matters.” 

14 Yes* it is true* but we only help you to help yourself/ 1 

" As I want the meanings urgently will you please find 
out the meanings for me this time as a special case ?*■ 

A> Why ? What is the urgency ? Do you want them in the 
next five minutes ?” 

44 No l no. 1 can stay on nil the library closes/' 

11 Then why don't you search for them yourself?” 
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4L I want to be the first in finding out the meanings,” 

(1 WKai do you mean by first ?” 

r * Our officer has set this problem to several of us on the 
staff,” 

“Why?” ‘ 

11 He ii an enthusiastic officer. Be wants that we should 
ever be increasing our general knowledge. He asks 
us to go to libraries and learn to use and enjoy books.'* 

iS But why has he set you these puzzles?” 

41 For several days he asked us to go 10 the library. But 
few of us did. Now he has offered a prize to be given 
to the person who brings the meanings of these, words 
earliest,” 

** I see ! I have no objection to find out the meanings on 
one condition. You should allow' me to inform your 
officer of the exact extent to which you and I exerted 
ourselves in this matter*” 

44 No, no. It is no good for me. Then he would not give 
me the prize.” 

4i It Is very interesting ! Why docs he do all that ? 1T 

(l He wants us to learn the use of hooks ” 

“ If [ find out for you the meanings of these words, will it 
not defeat the purpose for which he has set the problem?*! 

“ y B| I quite see. It was really silly of me to have thought 
of this short-cut.” 

Then the young man was told that these words came into 
existence very recently and that he should look up 
the latest supplements to dictionaries or the latest 
editions. 

There may not be much harm in going a step 
further in the case of freshmen and helping them 
to understand the scope, arrangement and structure 
of the reference book to be used. But the ultimate 
location of the fact should be left entirely to the 
enquirer. Even mature people may have to be 
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treated in this way under certain circumstances. 
Surely when they are eager to help themselves die 
ready reference librarian should not officiously 
thrust his services on them. On the other hand 
his policy should be to avoid giving an opportunity 
to mature persons, who have the leisure but are too 
idle to exert themselves, to unduly exploit his 
willingness to locate the facts sought. In fact a 
good deal of tact and discretion should be used by 
the man at the enquiry desk of a public library in 
deciding the most appropriate form of ready 
reference service that will suit each enquirer. It 
cannot be reduced to a rule of thumb. It i$ a 
matter of flair. When the wrong man is placed 
at the enquiry desk many embarrassing situations 
may arise. 


CHAPTER 22 
WHY? 

In examining the what, some light has already 
been thrown incidentally on the why of ready 
reference service. However, it may be well to 
examine it ab initio in all its aspects. The answer 
to the why of ready reference service is best sought 
along three lines of enquiry. The history and the 
nature of reference boots can be said to make 
ready reference service a necessity. The nature 
of the clientele of a library also contributes its 
quota. A still other consideration that justifies 
ready reference service involves an examination of 
national economy. 

221 Nature of Reference Books 

As we have already seen books are artificial 
entities. It may be stated here that ready reference 
books are particularly so. Their artificiality has 
not yet had as much time as that of ordinary books 
to get worn out. Reference books—not to speak 
of ready reference books—came into existence only 
long after printing made ordinary books a common 
commodity. The first encyclopaedia, for example, 
appeared only in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The first English dictionary also belonged 
to that period. 
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22101 Ancient Reference Books 

It may be misleading it we omit to mention 
here that reference books in Sanskrit language 
appear to have been in existence from very 
early days. The Niruktas were virtually diction¬ 
aries which belonged to the vedic age. The 
Amarakosa is reputed to be the earliest extant 
dictionary in classical Sanskrit. It is said to have 
been written in the fifth century. The Vedas had 
been provided with ready reference indexes known 
as Anukramamkas. The Puranas, whose age is stilt 
unsettled, are virtually encyclopaedias. Varaha- 
mihara's Brikatsamkita is a scientific encyclopaedia. 
No doubt all these reference books belonged to the 
manuscript age, while some like the JSimktos and 
Anukra manikos b elonged to an even earlier oral age 
when writing was not widely practised. These 
circumstances naturally make the earlier reference 
books differ in several ways from the reference 
books of the modem printed age. Perhaps other 
classical languages too had their own reference 
books even in remote times. Hence the statement 
in the preceding paragraph should be taken to 
refer only to modern languages. 

22102 Year-books 

When we turn to ready reference books, as dis¬ 
tinguished from reference books, their history begins 
only from the last century. Two of the earliest 
year-books are the Tear-book of fads in science and 
art (1827) ; and the Congregationaljear-book (1846). 
They are now defunct. The now familiar States- 
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man'' f year-book which was one of the earliest in the 
field was founded only in [864, Whitaker’s Al¬ 
manack made its appearance in 1861 and the year¬ 
book of the scientific and learned societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in 1884. A vear-book, it may be stated, 
is an annual summary cither of events throughout 
the world during the previous year or of general or 
local progress in some one department of adminis¬ 
tration, art, science or industry. The International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation which began 
as a dependent auxiliary of the League of Nations 
in September 1921 and got itself established at 
Paris in November 1925 has drawn up a plan to 
edit a series of specialised year-books beginning 
with an international Who's wko. 

22103 Directories 

Directories which arc another form of reference 
books that have now come very much into vogue 
began to appear a little earlier than year-books. 
The earliest known directories are J. Brown’s 
Directory or list of principal trades in London (1732) ; 
and Whitehead’s Newcastle directory {1778). A 
directory is usually a book containing the names, 
addresses, occupations, etc,, of the inhabitants of a 
town or district, a list of die users of a telephone 
system or of the members of a particular profession 
or trade or any other list of a like nature. 

22104 Changes in Ready Reference Books 

Such ready reference books arc now' increasing 
in number. Hundreds of classes of knowledge are 
now' attracting to themselves year-books, directories, 
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encyclopaedias and so on. It must be said that 
such ready reference books are still in the formative 
stage. They arc being continuously improved in 
several respects. Many experiments are being 
made in regard to theirs. 

The changes undergone by the Reference catalogue qf current 
literature in recent years is an instance in point* Opto 
1928 it consisted of three volumes; V. 1* Index; 
V* *, A-K ; and V. 3. L-Z. In 1932 volumes two and 
three were spread over four volumes and the index 
in the first volume, which was till then in one alpha¬ 
betical sequence as in a dictionary catalogue, was 
split into two sequences—one for the authors and the 
oilier for the tides. 

Till 1936 it was only the index volume that was specially 
compiled ; the other volumes were made up by 
merely assembling and binding together die catalogues 
of individual publishers in an alphabetical order by 
the name of the pu Wishers. One result of this arrange¬ 
ment was that the information was not uniform in all 
cases. There were also special indexes forming part 
of the catalogues of the individual publishers. Some 
of the constituent catalogues were author-catalogues, 
some were classified and some were in dictionary form* 
They also featured prominently various series. 

But in t 936 a great change w as introduced The catalogues 
of individual publishers were not used in that manner; 
the whole work was compiled eftr mvo in a single volume. 
It consisted of two alphabetical sequences one for the 
author and the other for the title. A system of con- 
tractions was invented by which each entry assumed a 
condensed form—almost the form of *a title* a line/ 
The urge for economy of space led 10 the omission 
of the initials of the authors in the title part. To find 
out the initial from the author part h a laborious affair* 
Even reference librarians feel that their patience fails 
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them. No wonder that ordinary readers who art 
obliged to consult it leave it in despair* The featuring 
of the publications belonging to scries has been com¬ 
pletely abandoned. However it has been restored in 
the 1940 edition. There is no doubt that attempts 
will be made to introduce further improvement* in 
successive future editions* Hence although the Refer¬ 
ence catalogue is a familiar tide die necessary change* 
introduced from edition to edition make the services 
of a reference librarian essential to make the reader 
use them profitably. 

22105 Ready Reference Books of India 
Variety of scope, arrangement and even of the 
physique arc therefore Incidental to this experi¬ 
mental stage. Hence special effort is necessary to 
handle and use these ready reference books expedi¬ 
tiously and effectively* The position is particularly 
tantalizing in the case of some of the ready reference 
books produced in India* 

Industry year-book and directory. This is a mine of information 
on commercial and industrial matters relating to 
India, Burma and Nepal. Though planned as a 
ready reference book it does not yield information as 
readily as it is expected to do. 

It has five separate tables of contents. The main table of 
contents occupies two pages. Within this under 
technical institutions" one finds a note ml DdaiUdintents 
o n page 35* ' Under “ Classified trades and industries ” 
another note reads " Detailed contents on page 17^* 

The next table of contents is on pages 17-34- K ^ a 
classified list of trades and industries. Pages 35-38 
form another table of contents relating to Technical 
institutions. Pages 39-44 constitute the contents the 
"Gazetteer of market places"". The details enumerat¬ 
ed in the tables are hemmed in between advertise- 
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merits at the top and bottom. The result U that the 
advertisements are given better relief and the sub¬ 
stantive matter is thrown into the shade. No wonder 
the readers mistake the contents as advertisement 
stuff. 

Coming to the index Jew entries are of the type of relative 
index- Most of the entries are only of the concordance 
type. Under every such entry there is a wilderness of 
page numbers ; and unless the reader has the patience 
to try every page referred to he cannot know what it is 
about. Even if he tries every number he is not sure 
of getting the information as some important items 
contained in the book are not included in the index. 
For example, information about the Tata Education 
Scheme Is found in the text; but it is not found in the 
index. What a difference from Whitaker’s Almanack ! 

a. Madras States and Mysore directory ^ This contains in¬ 
formation about Mysore, Trav&ncore, Cochin,. Fudu- 
kottaij BanganapiiHc and Sundur, besides * Who's who" 
for the respective states. There is an indent only to the 
+ who s s who f portion and not to the historical, 
political and descriptive information about the states. 
One has to manage with the table of contents which 
process detracts from its usefulness as a ready reference 
book. 

3. The Asylum press almanack and directory of Madras and 
Southern India (including Nizam's Dominions* Mysore* 
Traoancore and Cochin) is one of the oldest Indian 
directories which is now unfortunately in a state of 
suspended animaLfon. It Is believed that its resurrect 
tion is in sight. It is a terrible hotch-potch. It hides 
many useful pieces of information in such a hap¬ 
hazard way that neither the contents which are 
fairly elaborate nor the index which Is very badly and 
inadequately done bring them to light. 
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The classification is shoddy. Some entries occur in two or 
more sections with differing details without any signi¬ 
ficance ; the information is hopelessly out or date in 
some cases. There is no uniformity of standard even 
in other respects. Perhaps most of these defects are 
ultimately traceable to financial difficulties which in 
turn is due to the absence of an adequate appreciative 
public to patronise the venture. 

Widi all these defects it is a mine of information not only 
about South India which alone is featured in the title- 
page but also about other parts of India, Section II 
which extends from pages 105 to 202 deals witfi AIL 
I ndia, There is an appendix whose pages are number¬ 
ed A1 to A138 and which begins with the words 
** Part II a Foreign (there is no indication as to what 
Part 1 is and the term * foreign 11 is misleading). This 
appendix gives condensed directories for other Indian 
provinces and Rangoon, However, that does not 
exhaust its function ; for, it has a sub-section entitled 
* Textile mills in India * which includes information 
about South India also. 

M 

Not infrequently it happens that officials call at our library 
for some information about India. When w r e go to pull 
out this almanack they try to save our time with 
the warning: 

11 1 have a copy of this on my table. It does not give the 
information I want/' 

11 Is it so? It may behave better in a librarian's hands l 
Let me try...... Here it is I” 

“ What a d - d fool lam! I tried and tried but I could 
not put my fingers on this page,” 

14 No* it is no mistake of yours. The arrangement here is 
too involved and far from consistent/ ? 

Such situations arise frequently in the use of 
Indian directories. The fact is that Lhey have a 
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precarious existence for want of an assured market* 
Indeed the wonder is that they exist at all. The 
producers have not yet realised that the production 
of a directory' or a year-book is an art. The work 
is often slip-sho d* There is no uniformity of 
treatment for similar topics. Even apart from this 
particularly bad state of affairs in works of Indian 
origin, the ready reference books do, as a class, 
•exhibit a great range of variation in their scope, 
arrangement and up-to-dateness, whatever be the 
country of their origin. 

22it Scope 

No two ready reference books in the same subject 
arc identical in scope. The fact that a new book 
is launched when another exists in the same subject 
may by itself be sufficient to lead one to infer that the 
newcomer should have a different scope. Bui the 
variation in scope may not be anything obvious* Ii 
requires intimate knowledge and familiarity to note 
the difference* But unless one possesses a knowledge 
of such differences the ready reference books will 
not yield the best result. To size them up and to 
know their special features require a persistence of , 
application which will be possible only for those 
whose main business is to specialise in them. 
Apart from offending the Second and Third Laws 
of Library Science, there can be nothing more 
wasteful and even cruel than to have on the 
shelves volumes which contain the exact informa¬ 
tion sought by an enquirer, and yet to let him to 
go uninformed because the library has not got a 
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person who with readiness and alertness can help 
in bringing the information to the notice of the 
enquirer. 

Almost every week brings into a busy library inexperienced 
enquirers that search the pages of the Dictionary of 
national biography for light on Lloyd George whose 
heterodox speech on the Hitler—Chamberlain tangle 
they read in the daily of the previous night. Nor do we 
Jack those who fidget with the leaves of the tithe 

and throw it away in disgust because it does not inform 
them about Charles Darwin. Although veteran 
readers may imagine this to be abnormal or unusual, 
not a day passes without the reference staff having 10 
gently suggest the right books for adults In such 
predicaments. 

221 11 Biographica l Dictionaries 

Taking the class of the oft-used biographical 
reference books two pairs of categories may be 
recognised as determined by their scope ; 

(i) International and (it) Regional or national. 

And again (i) General and (ii) Special or those 
that confine themselves to particular subjects, 

Each of these four may be further divided on the 
basis of time characteristic into (i) Retrospective 
or confined to the names of the dead (2) Contem¬ 
porary or limited to the living and (3} an admixture 
of both. 

221111 International, General and 
Retrospective 

Some of the so-called classical dictionaries or 
biographies are international and general in scope 
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but restrict themselves severely to the past, often to 
the distant pash 

Example * 

Smith (William) + A dictionary oj Greek and Raman biography 
and mythology. 3. V* 

22 ilia International, General and 
Contemporary 

The Wktfs who part of Europe* though confined to living 
persons, covers all subjects and many countries, 

221113 International, General and 
Contemporary as well as 
Retrospective 

Joseph Thomas's Umzxrtal pronouncing dictionary of biography 
and mythology is an example of the general and inter¬ 
national type which ranges over all time. It includes 
the lives of men and women of all nations and all 
limes including the living ones. It goes even a step 
further. For It has no objection to dub with historic 
persons other beings who are ordinarily eschewed as 
mythological. Vyasa and Narasimha (names of the 
supernatural and the divine familiar to the Hindus) 
Gokhalc and Naoroji {names of deceased Indian 
celebrities) and Tagore and Gandhi (names of living 
Indian worthies) can alt be found in its columns. As 
the scope b so wade the information about each is 
naturally brief. A useful special feature which an 
ordinary reader may not know or remember is the 
pronunciation of names. 

221114 Regional, General and Retrospective 

1* The Dictionary of national biography b an outstanding 
example of the category w hich is restricted regionally 
and temporally, ft gives long biographies of persons 
of the British Empire who have shed their mortal coil- 
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It must be specially stated that Americans of thr 
colonial period only arc given space in its pages. The 
articles are by specialists and furnish bibliographic* 
boiJi of the sources of die biography and of the works 
of the biographer Iconographic in Forma lion is 
another feature of this work, 

2. The Dki'ummy of American biography is simitar in scope 
except that its region of interest is the ILS.A. and not 
the British Empire though it has no objection to include 
some Britishers of the colonial period, 

3. Most nations have such national biograpliles- But 
India, 

As a partial substitute we may mention Bharatiya ehmitim 
hudhi or Lhe Dictionary qf Indian classical characters* It 
is in Hindi and gives biographies of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan periods. 

221115 Regional, General and Contemporary 

e . Wktfs who is of the contemporary type restricted mainly 
to the British Empire, It is an annual giving under 
each name information about birth, parentage, edu¬ 
cation, marriage, family, profession, publications, 
accomplishments, hobbies and present address, A 
special feature that is usually overlooked is the obituary 
list for the year which comes immediately after the 
list of abbreviations at the beginnings 

a. Whft who in America is a biennial publication restricted 
stiiedy ; n regional scope. Outstanding international 
personalities like Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin can be 
seen in the British Wfo*s who but never in Who's who 
in America, The Munroc doctrine appears to persist 
in its columns 1 

3* Who*s who m Indio, Burma and Ceyhn shows by its very 
title that It is contemporary and regional in scope. 
But one exception is that it gives information about the 
members of the royal family of England and of the 
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British cabinet, about the viceroy and the governors 
of provinces of India, besides the ivho : s who among 
Indian chiefs, who's who in India, Burma and Ceylon^ 
who T s who in Indian industry and commerce and a 
general index. 

The user of the book must always bear in mind that unlike 
other who’s whos there are as many alphabetic 
sequences in this book as the number of who 5 s who 
sections If an enquirer is not told about this feature, 
and led to begin with the index, which is uncommon 
in a whefs who, he is often lost in its mazes. 

221116 Regional, General and 
Retrospective as well as Contemporary 

C. E. Buck land’s Dictionary of Indian biograpfy is, as its 
trrm shows, regionally restricted. But it includes 
contemporary names as well as names which go back 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

221117 International, Speclal and 
Retrospective 

M. M r Marie’s Histoirr des sciences nmthrmati iques et physiques 
(12 l) is an example of a biographical reference book 
of a purely retrospective type confined to a limited 
field of knowledge. 

221118 International, Special and 
Retrospective as well as Contemporary 

PoggendorfiPs Biographisih-lituraruehes Handwotterhveh ^ur 
Geschkbte der exacien WiitenscHaJim is restricted only 
to the sciences. But in the restricted field it is inter* 
national, retrospective and contemporary. Under 
cadi name arc given a short biography, a full biblio¬ 
graphy and occasionally sources for fuller biography. 
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22j tig Regional, Special and- Contemporary 

The following art some camples of biographical reference 
books confined strictly to contemporaries In limited 
fields of knowledge : 

1 . Who's who in library service 

2 + Who's who in science 

3 , Who 7 ^ who in engineering 

4 , Who's who in chemical and drug industries 

5 h Who's who in occultism, new thought, psychism and spiri¬ 
tualism 

6. Who S who in art 

7. Whets who in literature 

8 . Who's who among living author* of older nations and 

9 . Who's who in finance, banking and insurance, 

22112 YEAR-BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES 

Next we pass on to year-books and directories 
which specialise in current information and statis¬ 
tics. Four categories of this type of reference books 
may be recognised as determined by the regional 
and subject scopes : (i) International and general* 
(ii) International but specialised, (iil) Regional but 
general and (iv) Regional and specialised. 

22U2 I International and General 

1 , Statesman's year-book is a conci se and thoroughly reliable 
manual of dieferiptive and statistical information about 
all countries of the world. For each country it gives 
the same pattern of informal bn—its niter, constitution 
and government, area, population, religion, instruction, 
justice and crime, pauperism, public finance, defence* 
production and industry, agriculture, commerce* 
shipping and navigation* communications, banking 
and credit, money* weights and measures* diplomatic re¬ 
presentatives* etc* A distinguishing feature is a select 
bibliography at the end or the account of each country. 
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Its chapters r m as follow:—Introductory tables giving 
world statistics of petroleum, iron and steely gold, 
cotton, etc., comparative! strength of navies, League 
of Nations, etc,, British Commonwealth, and United 
States of America followed by the other countries of 
Lhe world in alphabetical order, 

(a) Whitakers Almanack (complete edition) is another 
annual after the model of Statesman's ycar-bwki but if 
contains much more miscellaneous information. Its 
special features arc : an elaborate dictionary of 
abbreviations, calendar of anniversaries, astrono* 
mical and meteorological information historical events 
of the year, etc. One most important fact that the 
reference staff should remember about the booh is 
that it gives an annual summary of the achievements 
of the year in the fields of science, literature and an 
and that it has an elaborate index revealing every 
minute detail in the book. With a copy of Whitaker s 
Almanack on the table the reference staff can answer 
many of the ready reference questions. 

221122 International and Special 

t. International year-book of agricultural statistics^ is 

international in scope hut specialises in agricultural 
matters. It is an authoritative compilation of statistics 
on distribution, acreage, yield, exports and imports, 
prices, farm animals and so on + 

2. Tcaf-book qf education, London, is international but 
restricted to education. It gives a survey of education 
in Great Britain, the other countries in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and many foreign countries* 
There are statistical data and .many independent 
articles on current problems of education. Users are 
referred back here and there to previous volumes for 
further information and hence each volume of this 
set becomes a supplement to another. One must 
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remember that it cannot be used as an educational 
directory. 

3* The Educational jrar-hook of the In icmation-al I tutittite 
of Teachers 1 College, Columbia University, though 
international in character and restricted to education 
like the Yearbook of education, London, presents another 
variation in the scope of its subject matter. Each 
volume specialises in surveying a particular educational 
topic and the entire set is conceived as a whole and has 
to be used as such by the reference staff Periodically 
the same topic may come up for a resurvey in later 
years* The following is the distribution of special 
topics : 

1934 Method ; 1925 Elementary curriculum ; 1926 Secon¬ 
dary curriculum ; 1927 Training of teachers - 1928 
Vocational education ; *929 Educational philosophy ; 
1930 Secondary education ; 1931 Colonial education ; 

1933 Religious education ; 1933 Missionary education; 

1934 Higher education ; 1935 Teachers 5 organisations; 
1936-37 General survey ; 193® Rural education ; and 
1939 T he meaning of liberal ed ucation in the twentieth 
century. 

4* Miwrm Jfahrbwh and Index gmtralis, both International 
but restricted to education, present a still another 
variation in scope. They are not reviewing year¬ 
books as the two preceding ones ; they do not contain 
long chapters or articles. They do not requisition the 
services of specialists. They are merely compilations 
of educational facts of an instructional, personal, and 
bibliographical nature, collected mostly from the 
calendars of the educational and research institutes 
and learned societies of the world. They are 3 in fact, 
directories in the strict sense of the word. 

321 lag Regional and General 

I, Europa : As the title itself indicates it is restricted to 
Europe only. It consists of three loose leaf books 
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which arc kept up-to-date by the periodical addition 
of new leaves and the replacement of the old by new 
ones. The first volume is an encyclopaedia of Europe, 
and the second is a European who’s who and the third 
deals with European archives. For every country it 
gives a directory of political, industrial, financial, 
cultural and scientific organisations. Its s piral ittrs 
are the valuable sections on the League of Nations, 
world politics and economics, international organi¬ 
sations, non-Europeans in Europe, etc. In arrange¬ 
ment the international section occurs first and then 
follow the European countries in alphabetical order. 

Since 1938 the Eunpa has developed a fourth part on the 
same model with the title Orbis and devoted to extra- 
European countries. 

3, Indian year-book is also regional though general. It is 
a ** statistical and historical annual of the Indian 
Empire with an explanation of the principal topics of 
the day." As examples of similar year-books may be 
mentioned Asylum press almanack and directory, Madras t 
begun in 1803 and defunct from 1936, China Tear - 
bank, Japan year-book and Sijtirir Union ytar-bs>Qk. 

221124 Regional and Special 

1. Constitutional year-book on die other hand is restricted 
both by region and subject. I is scope Is chiefly poli ti- 
cal. It gives complete information for Great Britain 
relating to parliamentary constituencies, members, 
candidates and elections, election law and procedure, 
statistics bearing on elections, tables of statistics on 
many subjects essential for the study of current 
economic and industrial problems* 

2, The following are some other examples of regional 
and specialised year-books and directories : 

21 Dindary of Indian libraries. 

32 Handbook to Indian Uniocrsitu rr, 
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a j Inditfby Jfw-bmk and dir^tojy (India)* 

£4. Indian financial jaw-book. 

25 Amtfkm mi anmuiL 

26 Labmif ytar-hatih (Great Britain) . 

27 Cottonytor-bopk (Great Britain^ 

t 

22113 Statistical Annuals 

Another class of ready reference books consists 
of liie several statistical annuals published by the 
governments of various countries. Till recently the 
final assembling and featuring of statistics had been 
left in the hands of different departments of govern¬ 
ment without any co-ordinating agency. Hence 
readers meet widt many difficulties. A whole 
volume of statistics may appear under the mis¬ 
leading title ‘ annual reports/ The headings in 
the volumes published by related departments may 
not be correlated- The period covered may vary 
from department to department and show irritating 
inconsistency even in the same department. It is 
true that many countries have now begun to have a 
central department of statistics with the object of 
rendering their statistical annuals uniform and 
readily understandable by readers. In spite of it 
they have not yet been made sufficiently fool-proof 
to make reference aid unnecessary. There con¬ 
tinues to be subtle differences in the area covered 
by reference books of apparently similar scope. 
These evade the ordinary readers. The specially 
trained vigilance of the reference staff is necessary 
to bring them home to the readers. Perhaps one 
example will do. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture and the Empire Marketing 
Board of the United Kingdom do not deal with the 
same region. Their reports are perfectly clear, but 
readers do not always Like notice of this difference. 
The Ministry of Agriculture Statistics refer only to 
England and Wales except in the summaries where 
they refer to Great Britain and the whole of Ireland, 
Irish Free State included. The Empire Marketing 
Board Statistic; on the other hand refer to the pre¬ 
sent United Kingdom including the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands but excluding the Irish Free 
State, The two sets of figures are therefore not com¬ 
parable, 

22114 Dictionaries 

Among reference boots dictionaries are used 
earliest and longest in one’s life time and yet they 
are not put to all the possible uses for which they 
are designed. In our every day experience we 
come across readers leaving their seats and migrat¬ 
ing to the stack-room and groping in the geography 
section lo find out the location of a place or rum¬ 
maging the books in the literature section to ascer¬ 
tain where a particular literary character occurs, 
thus wasting enormous time over a matter which 
can be settled in no time from the dictionaries in 
the reference room itself. That is because the 
dictionaries have not yet succeeded in impressing 
on the general readers—even on experts in different 
subjects—their full capacity for help and the vast 
extra-territories they have brought under their 
jurisdiction. Readers are yet to realise that some 
dictionaries combine in themselves both lexico¬ 
graphical and encyclopaedic features, Dictiona- 
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ries contain not only the usual definitions of words 
but also antonyms, thousands of personal and 
place names and serve also the purpose of a gazetteer 
and a concise dictionary of biography. Initiation 
in their earlier visits to the library' continues to be 
inadequate to habituate readers to their extended 
spheres. Almost on every occasion there is need 
for the ready reference librarian to make his 
appearance and lead the eyes of the readers to Lhe 
appendices in dictionaries. 

I, Murray’s Jfaa English dtetiomay on historical principles 
10 V, in so pts. This differs from ail other dictionaries 
in its plan and purpose. As its title itself indicates its 
purpose is to give the history of every word showing 
differences in meaning, spelling* pronunciation, 
usage* ctc. T from the middle of the twelfth century* 
The information given is supported by quotations 
from authors of different periods. It purports to 
include all words now in use and those that are known 
to have been in use since U50 A.D. 

Within this chronological limit this dictionary professes to 
include all common words of speech and literature, 
the limits being extended to science and philosophy, 
technical terms in general use, and dialectical words 
before 1500 and those of later date if they continue the 
history of a word once in general use* or have literary 
currency. 

Words are classified as main words, subordinate words 
and combinations. Information for all main words 
is given under current modern spelling with 
cross-references from other forms. Information 
includes* identification* morphology and significa¬ 
tion ; and illustrative quotations are arranged 
chronologically, 
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Though it is not its intention, it contains much encyclo¬ 
paedic information. Further it lists many colloquial, 
and slang words* Americanisms* etc* not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Supplement h new English dutimmy* T933. The main 
work had taken nearly half a century for completion 
(1804-1928), During this period many new words 
and expressions had come into currency. Corrections 
and amplifications of previous definitions had become 
necessary. Hence the supplement. I t exhibits on the 
technical side a great enlarge meat of the terminology 
of the arts and sciences, ^g +a biochemistry* wireless, 
telegraphy p telephony, psychoanalysis, radio, cinema, 
etc. On 1 he linguistic side it includes many British* 
American and colonial colloquialisms and slang. The 
supplement has gone beyond the limits of the original 
in having included a larger proportion of proper names* 

A unique feature of this dictionary is the exhaustive 
semasiotogica] help that it gives about every word. 

2. Webster's New international dietwmny b noted for its en* 
cyclopaedic features. It contains, in one alphabetical 
sequence, the usual dictionary words, foreign phrases, 
proverbs, noted names of fiction, and all proper names 
except those relegated to the biographical and 
geographical lists given as appendix. 

In the appendix* there is a dictionary of abbreviations, 
arbitrary signs and symbols*, forms of address, pro¬ 
nouncing gazetteer and pronouncing biographical 
dictionary. There are illustrations 

3h Funk and Wagnalls New standard dictionary is another 
dictionary with encyclopaedic features, It is apparent¬ 
ly on the lines of Webster but it has subtle deviations 
which will prcwe to be pitfalls to those habituated to 
Webster. Coloured illustrations form a special feature* 
The extra information, that its appendix gives, includes 
disputed pronunciations* rules for simplified spelling, 
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foreign words and phrases, statistics of population and 
the history of the world day by day 1 

This dictionary subordinates the historical to the current 
information whereas the two preceding dictionaries 
follow the natural historical order. While Webster 
puls the dictionary of abbreviations in the appendix, 
Funk and WagneLL brings the whole list of abbrevia¬ 
tions into the body of the dietionary under the word 
** abbreviations Sl —as a dictionary within a dictionary. 
While on every page of Webster there are two alpha-* 
be deal sequences, one For major words and one for 
minor words. Funk and Wagnell puts everything in one 
alphabet. 

A similar comparative study of all the linguistic 
dictionaries in English and other languages will 
show how divided the dictionaries are in their 
scope and arrangement. Their idiosyncrasies are 
too many for a sympathetic reference librarian to 
leave the inquirer to his own resources, 

4. Rad ha ka made va : Snhdokalpadnima. This is an etv* 
cyclopaedic Sanskrit dictionary* In articles of lexico¬ 
graphical character the author adopts the following 
arrangement: the word ; its gender if noun; Sts 
grammatical character if not noun, definition, cor* 
responding expression in Bengali and sometimes 
Persian also, then the list of synonyms in Sanskrit 
with their respective authorities. 

On the encyclopaedic side it covers all Purajios f Tantra: 
Makatmyos, the literatures of various religious sects, 
the sciences of mathematics, astronomy and medicine* 
the Indian philosophical systems, Konya and Alankara, 
fine and useful arts, law, grammar, etc. But it omits 
the Vfdas. 

5« Taranatha Tarkavachaspati: Bnhodnbhidhanam, This 
is another important encyclopaedic Sanskrit dictionary 
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wider and deeper in scope than the preceding one. 
The features specially claimed for it are : 

Fanini on genders; suffixes ; primitive and derivative 
words; derivations and ‘different meanings with 
illustrations of a!I the w-ords which are found in 
Wilson *s Sanskrit dictionary and Sahda talpadruma and 
words not found in them ; derivations and meanings of 
words of the Vedas not found in the then published 
portions of BohUingk's Sanskrit Wortefbucft ; technical 
words and doctrines of the following systems of philo¬ 
sophy, Carvakij Yogacara, VaibhashuU* Sautrantika* 
Arhata, Ramanuja, Fasupata Saiva, Pratyabhijna 
and the six Hindu systems ; technical terms of the 
Shrauia and Grifyaswtow; Hindu law ; plan and 
scope of the Puranas f Aiahabharata and Rnmayaiia* 
History of the kings of Ancient India as gathered from 
the Purams ; position and description of countries 
according to Hindu ancient geography ; technical 
terms of the Hindu medical sciences* astronomy y 
iantra5 t poetics* rhetoric and prosody, music, military 
science, cookery, sihha t kalpa t hatha yoga, vastu 
sastrti f and classification of the Vedas. 

6 . Abhidham rajendra is another such dictionary but devot¬ 
ed to Prakrit language and to Jain culture* For 
Prakrit words explanation is given in Sanskrit. 

Such variations in the scope and range covered 
by dictionaries which to all appearance may be 
taken to be similar have a chance to be overlooked. 
Full satisfaction may not be obtained from them 
by an ordinary enquirer unless he is helped at the 
right moment by a sympathetic reference librarian 
whose daily use of them has resulted in a thorough 
exploration of their holdings. 

7. In addition to such general linguistic dic¬ 
tionaries we have now quite a number of dictionaries 
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which confine their range to particular subjects so 
that the technical terms belonging to them are 
thrown in helpful relief instead of as a heap of 
unwanted stranger words and phrases. 

Here are some examples ; 

71 Henderson (Isabella Fotheringham) and Henderson 

(W.D.), Dictionary of scimtijk : terms in biology f botany 7 
zoology t anatomy, cytology^ embryology t physiology, 

72 Muller (Felix), Mathematisches uQcabularwm, franzosisch* 
deutsch and dniisch-jranzntisch . 

73 Weld [Le Roy D,)« Glossary of physics. 

74 Manly (Harold Phillips). Radio and electronic dictionary m 

75 Hackh (Ingo WJDj* Chemical dictionary* 

76 Rogers (R.J*}. Dictionary qf gems : precious and semi¬ 
precious stones* 

77 Stedman (Thomas Lathrop). Practical medical die* 
tionary* 

78 Warren (Howard C). Dictionary qf psychology. 

79 Weston (W.G.), Pitmpfs dictionary of economic and 
banking terms. 

Many enquirers who would love to have such 
specialised dictionaries in the subjects of their 
pursuit do not know of their existence. Nor do 
they know where to look for them. Witnessing the 
relief which they get and the joy which they express 
when they are brought to their notice is a re¬ 
compense for the labour of reference librarians. 

22115 Encyclopaedias 

These are days of encyclopaedias and still to many 
readers encyclopaedia means only universal en¬ 
cyclopaedias. It is true it is they that came into 
existence first; but their being universal in extension 
necessarily prevents them from going beyond a 
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certain depth in intension. As is usually the case, 
the extension and intension appear to be anta¬ 
gonistic as applied to scope of encyclopaedias. 

221 151 Variation in Intension 

To-day we have encyclopaedias at all levels of 
intension, with the degree of their extension moving 
in the inverse direction. 

For example we have encyclopaedias for most of 
the main classes. 

Even several classes of the second order like 
electrical engineering, organic chemistry, dairying, 
beekeeping, English literature, classical literature, 
banking and the laws of different countries have 
encyclopaedias of their order. 

In more recent years encyclopaedias are being 
produced even in subjects of still greater intension. 

For example we have Handbook der Astropkysik, Allen’s 
Commercial organic analysis, Mitzakis’s Q'd encyclopaedia, 
Brett’s Rose encyclopaedia t KJrtikcr and Basu's Indian 
medicinal plants. Root’s ABC and XYZ °f oJfuw, 
Dickens Encyclopaedia, Encyclopaedia of Islam and En-> 
cyclopaedia of Jonas and precedents. 

Many readers arc not aware of the existence of 
encyclopaedias in subjects of such narrow exten¬ 
sion. They have to be brought to their notice by 
the reference staff. 

221152 Geographical Bias 

Even universal cyclopaedias show differences in 
their geographical bias according to the country of 
origin. Thus Encyclopaedia Americana , Encyclopaedia 
llaliana, Hindi Vuvakosa (Hindi encyclopaedia), 
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Maharashtra Jmmekosa (Marathi encyclopaedia), 
Andhra Vignanasarvasva (Andhradesa encyclopaedia, 
still in progress), and Dairatul-maarif (Arabic en¬ 
cyclopaedia) show a bias towards the geographical 
areas which are indicated by their names. £V* 
cyclopedia Britamica is half American and half 
English. 

In a polyglot country like India this bias may not 
be fully appreciated and given due weight by the 
ordinary enquirers unless the reference staff gives 
them the necessary wanting. 

221153 Scope Varies with Edition 

la the Encyclopaedia Britamhca which is one of the 
oldest encyclopaedias we find a tendency for subtle 
variation in scope from edition to edition. Not 
only newer editions have necessarily to introduce 
new knowledge that has come into existence in the 
interval, but perhaps to find room for them without 
undue enlargement of size, some older subjects are 
lopped out and many receive a restricted treatment. 

For example the article Aurora polaris (Borealis) 
which runs to fifteen columns in the eleventh edi¬ 
tion has shrunk to one column and lias deprived 
itself of all the beautiful illustrations. Many of the 
articles in Lhe ninth edition were elaborate mono¬ 
graphs which are even now sought for their com¬ 
prehensiveness, scholarly treatment and charming 
style. They still retain the aroma of the personality 
of their authors. Few articles of the fourteenth 
edition belong to that standard. On the contrary 
the earlier editions have naturally no value for one 
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wlio seeks information about newcomers like atomic 
physics, wireless and broadcasting, television, bio¬ 
chemistry, cytology, pasteurisation, surrealism, 
Bahais m, Ah a madly a movement, humanism, 
psycho-analysis, Dalton plan, project method, 
contract techniques, stratosphere, bolshevism, 
nazism, fascism, planned economy, public utilities, 
and a whole host of sociological articles. 

Few enquirers, unless assisted by the reference 
staff, realise that this kind of subtle variation from 
edition to edition makes the different editions com¬ 
plementary to one another. 

22116 Gazetteers and Guide Books 

Gazetteers are indispensable aids to ready refe¬ 
rence .service. Some of them are independent 
publications. 

Examples ; 

1 . lipp incQu’s New gazetteer; 

2. Chambers's Concise gazetteer of the world ; 

3. Nomem dictimiaaire tmuersslk r ; 

4. Imperial gazetteer of India ; and 

5. Thornton (Edward). A gazetteer of the territories uruler the 

govern ment of the viceroy of India 

Some gazetteers happen to be separately pub¬ 
lished as indexes to huge atlases. 

Examples : 

1, Index to Andrets’ Allgemebter Hand-Allas \ and 

2. I ndex to the loose-leaf bi nding of the Times atlas . 

And some have no separate existence but are Found merged 
into dictionaries and atlases. 
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221161 Gazetteers 

In scope some arc universal and some are region¬ 
ally restricted. In the range of information given 
all possible varieties are discernible. At the one 
extreme we find in some gazetteers location, 
latitude, longitude and altitude only ; and at the 
other extreme we have information which is almost 
encyclopaedic—name, pronunciation, other names 
by which the place was known, location, latitude, 
longitude, altitude, population, figures, physical 
aspects, flora, fauna, local history, administration, 
finance, industries and institutions of the place, 
etc. 

Examples : 

1 . Imperial gazette# qf India ; and 
a. jVbuH&u dktiomaire de gttgrapkie tinker wilt* 

Especially for India with its history dating back 
to several milleniums with innumerable vicissitudes 
in her political fortunes historical information, 
about small localities and about persons or things 
associated with them, has to be sought only in the 
All-India, provincial and district gazetteers. In 
the absence of readily usable books on local history, 
reference questions of such local interest have to be 
answered largely with the aid of gazetteers. Readers 
do not know the possibilities of gazetteers. Again 
and again they fed like drawing blank from the 
library while seeking local information and yet on 
every occasion they witness what a veritable 
1 Akshayapaira ' {horn of plenty) the gazetteers turn 
out to be in the hands of the reference staff. 
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221162 Guide Books 

Guide books are complementary to gazetteers. 
Though intended for travellers they are very 
serviceable for ready reference. They contain much 
fuller information and more maps for smaller areas 
not obtainable anywhere else. Such maps include -* 
plans of cities, towns and historical sites. Further 
they contain information about museums, art col¬ 
lections, architectural and historical monuments, 
natural scenery, communications, distances from 
other surrounding cities, institutions, etc., relating 
to a given place. 

Examples .* 

1. Murray’s Hand-book for tracelltrs in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, 1933; 

a. Muirhcad’a Gnat Britain { Blue guides). 1930 ; and 

3. Muirhtad’s Switzerland (Blue guides). I93Q, 

Old guide books arc very valuable inasmuch as 
they contain information discarded in la ter. editions. 

Since many streets are renamed, many small towns 
are absorbed or swallowed, as by an octopus, by 
industrial cities which might have begun as mere 
suburbs, and since many places are wiped out of 
existence by the ravages of wars, older guide 
books alone can give information about things 
that have changed. 

221 1 63 Sthalafuranas 

The ready reference staff in Indian libraries 
should not Forget that the encyclopaedic Pur anas 
contain virtually many an old gazetteer scattered in 
their pages. The Skandapumna is particularly rich 
in such gazetteer constituents. But as the Put anas 
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have no index, it is almost impossible to use them 
as ready reference books for local history. Some 
however have been extracted and given indepen¬ 
dent existence as Stkaiapurands ( — local history). 
They have also been translated into Lhe several 
modern languages and dialects of India. Most 
of these renderings were made, however, long 
before the present form of arrangement for 
gazetteers and guide books was arrived at. Hence 
they are neither alphabetical nor provided with 
suitable indexes. Most of them are in verse in 
which the requirement of prosody has kept out 
every possibility of gazetteer arrangement. 

Another responsibility which the reference staff 
is unable to discharge without going far too much 
into the sphere of critical interpreters is in regard to 
the use of such Sthalapuranas by credulous as well as 
sceptically critical readers. On the surface such 
books appear as a mixture of facts and fables. An 
uncritical reader might take the entire information 
too literally unless a knowing ready reference 
librarian puts him on his guard. 

At the same time it would be absurd to deface 
the passages which are not obviously factual in such 
books in the way in which some censorial librarians 
would deal with betting news in the dailies dis¬ 
played in the newspaper room. For the so-called 
mythical part of the Sthalapuranas are believed in 
Indian tradition to be oblique or even cipher 
versions of deep experiences and truths. It is true 
that neither the librarian nor the credulous reader 
possesses the key to their interpretation. But such 
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keys are being banded down from generation to 
generation along some line of custodians. It is 
as improper for the librarians to play the role of 
iconoclasts and do short work of the Stk&lapwanas 
as a whole or die so-called mythical part of them 
as to over-reach themselves in their enthusiasm to 
hawk them about among those who are likely to be 
deluded by them. 

22117 Atlases 

Atlases constitute another class of ready reference 
books. Most readers who are accustomed only to 
school atlases are not aware of the variety of gigantic 
and specialised atlases which differ not only in size 
and the subjects represented but also in the extent 
of the details given and the methods adopted to 
feature them. For instance some are predomi¬ 
nantly locational in aim and scope and include 
maps of the different countries of the world marking 
as many places as the ske of the maps will allow. 
As a rule they devote more space to the country of 
their origin and its colonies than to the other 
regions of the world. 

Examples : 

(1) Times survey atlas of the world ; 

(2) telegraph victory atlas qf the world ■ and 

(3) Adas universal dt geographic. 

Some atlases include also expository matter and 
pictures of scenery and people. 

Examples : 

(1) Harmswotth's Atlas qf the world and pie tonal gazetteer ; 
and 

(a) Jfow census atlas of the world. 
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221171 Systematic Atlases 

Then come systematic aliases which relate to 
different topics of geography like the solar system, 
geomorphology, hydrography, climate, vegetation, 
zoogeography, population and distribution of races, 
historical and political geography, economic pro* 
ducts and commercial geography, for the world as 
a whole and for individual countries. Some out¬ 
standing examples are 

1. Atante di geographic facia, politico erf. tcowntica ; 

2 . Methodiiche.r Alias rur Lemtferfatnde turn Europe ; 

3. Bartholomew (JS.). Atlas of meteorology ; 

4. Bartholomew' (J.G.). Atlas of zoogeography ; 

5. Atlas of ancient and classical geography ; 

6. Rndo \ Alexander). Atlas of to-day and to-SVHrvW ; 

7* Horrabio (J.F.). Allas of current affairs ; 

8 . Associations of British Chambers of Commerce. Cham¬ 
ber of commerce alias ; and 

9. Phil!ip's centenary mercantile marine atlas. 

221172 Specialist Atlases 

Yet other atlases specialise hi various other fields 
of knowledge as illustrated by : 

(t) United States, Office of Farm Management. Atlas 
of Ammcrn agriculture \ 

(2) United Stales. Forest Service. Fomt atlas ; gtogra- 
phkal distribution of North American tras ; * 

(3) Piney (A.), and Wyard (Stonby). Clinical atlas qf 
b lood distaste ; 

(4) Schmidt (P.W.), Die Sprack-familim und Spracfanids* 
dts Erdi ; 

(5) Institute of Soda! and Religious Research, World 
missionary silos ; and 

(6) Cotholk world atlas ; 
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Few readers know or remember the existence of 
such specialised atlases. They usually go unserved 
in a library which does not maintain a ready 
reference staff who not only keep themselves 
informed of their utility but are also eager to find 
users for them. 

S 2 II 73 PECULIARITIES IN INDEX 
Atlases differ also in die indexes provided by 
them and particularly in the indication of location. 
Some which arc bulky publish their index,as separate 
volumes. Most indicate location by map number 
and latitude and longitude. Others make use of 
locational squares or grids. The Times alias pro¬ 
vides an independent transparent grid frame which 
is to be placed on the map consulted for locating 
places. Such variations in locating devices also 
indicate the need for a ready reference staff who 
will help readers, 

2212 Arrangement 

While the scope of ready reference books can be 
usefully compared only in the case of those that 
relate to the same subject the variation in the 
arrangement of matter needs to be studied, in 
relation to all ready reference books, no matter 
what the subject matter is. broadly speaking we 
can recognize three types of arrangement. The 
most commonly occurring type is die dictionary' 
arrangement, in which the items arc arranged 
alphabetically. The linguistic dictionaries form 
die most familiar examples of this type of arrange¬ 
ment. Most of the biograpliical dictionaries and 
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year-books also follow the pore alphabetical at- 
rangemcnt. At the other extreme we have the 
classified or systematic arrangement. 

Examples : 

t. Eruyklopocdie dti mathematischen IVissensckqflen \ 

3. Handbuch der Pkyfik ; 

3. Wiley engineering handbook series ; 

4. BetRtcin’s Handbuch der arganischen Cheme ; 

5 . Scientific American ndopaedia of formulas ; 

6. Allison (N*HJ and others. A guide to historical literature ; 
and 

7. Montgomery [R.H.h Financial hand book. 

These two clear types may not after all give much 
difficulty. A reader can soon familiarise himself 
with them. But the real trouble arises with the 
vast majority of ready reference books, the arrange¬ 
ment in which may lie anywhere between these 
two extremes. To all appearance the arrange¬ 
ment will be alphabetical. But here and there will 
occur grouping of articles or items based on simi¬ 
larity of subject-matter. A formal conformity to 
alphabetical order will be improvised by devices like 
inversion of words. In such a case the arrangement 
is virtually systematic. This may not be carried out 
uniformly in every possible case. We can find all 
degrees of fluctuation in this matter. This makes 
ready reference books rather treacherous and to pull 
the unwary reader through them the service of a 
trained ready reference librarian becomes a neces¬ 
sity, No doubt an index may have been provided 
to aid in self-help. But how many have the know¬ 
ledge of their existence and still less the habit or the 
patience to look them up ! 
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22121 Alphabetical Arrangement 

Of all the three types of arrangement the alpha¬ 
betical one may seem as simple as a, b, c ; but it is 
not really so. There may be a branching of the 
ways and difficulties at various stages of alphaberi- 
sation. choice of the entry word, its spelling 
peculiarities and the order in which other essential 
words follow it. In spite of the production of 
numerous ready reference books in the dictionary 
form and in spite of the fact that the same public 
have to use all of them, no attempt has been made 
so far to arrive at an agreed common method of 
meeting all these problems. Individuality of treat¬ 
ment persists so much in the dphabetical arrange¬ 
ment in the ready reference boSks that an ordinary 
enquirer is almost thrown into despair if he is not 
helped by a ready reference librarian who has 
understood all the vagaries that are possible. 

221211 Conflict of Language 

In Indian libraries an unusual major difficulty 
arises in alphabetization which trips many an un¬ 
wary reader off his feet. There arc ready refe¬ 
rence books which use the Roman alphabet to all 
appearance, but invests them with the ordinal 
values peculiar to Indian languages. It is well 
known that the sequences of the alphabet in 
Sanskritic and Islamic languages are different from 
the one in Roman or Germanic Languages. Even 
highly educated enquirers often come to the counter 
with the open pages of a book and implore in 
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despair for help in locating a particular piece of 
information in its alphabetical sequence. 

Examples ; 

1» Lei us compare J,T. Platts’s Bktitmajy qf Urdu , classical 
Hindi and English and Wilson’s Glassaty qf judicial and 
revenue terms in Indian languages* In both the entry word 
is mostly Urdu, However* it is written in the Urdu 
script in the former and in the Roman script in she 
latter. The arrangement follows the respective scripts 
in the two books. The former adds immediately after 
the entry word in Urdu its transliteration in Roman 
alphabet. A person who docs not read Urdu script 
has naturally to guide himsdf by the Roman trans¬ 
literation in both books and his resulting confusion 
and irritation tan be interred from the following : 

(i) Ular and Alarfml occur on the consecutive pages* 14 
and 1 g, of Platts. But Wilson inverts their seniority 
and puis Atarpal on page 37 and Utar on page 536. 

Surely one must sympathise with the reader when 
he stands baffled by this apparent anomaly* 

(ii) Similarly the two words By ora {Byaura) and Paper 
which occur as friendly neighbours in the consecutive 
pages 212 and 213 of Plaits encamp themselves as far 
away as possible from each other in pages 95 and 399 
of Wilson. 

2. A comparison of Bloomfield's ledlc etmeurdance and 
Sorensen's Index to the names in the Mahabheuata furnishes 
another example. Both of them enter Sanskrit words 
in Roman script and profess to arrange the words 
alphabetical|y> But this apparent similarity will trip 
an unwary reader off his feet because Bloomfield 
is orthodox enough to arrange the words in the order 
of Sanskrit phonemes while Sorensen is thoroughly 
occidental and does not swerve from the order of 
Roman alphabet* The discomfiture of the unwary 
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reader can be realised if we remember that the two 
words 4 Cura 1 and 4 Daca. 1 which occur on die two 
neighbouring pages 221 and 993 of Sorensen get dis¬ 
pensed 10 pages 473 and 933 of Bloomfield with nearly 
500 dosely printed three-column-pages intervening. 

In the face of such disagreement among reference 
books can anybody deny that ready reference service 
in a library is a necessity and not mere luxury ? 

2211x12 Conflict of Spelling 

Apart from the conflict of languages alphabet!* 
sat ion is rendered irritating to the users on account 
of conflict of spelling. Since entry word is pre¬ 
potent in the dictionary arrangement of any ready 
reference book and since its prepotency is insepa¬ 
rable from its spelling one can realise how many 
of the difficulties of enquirers are traceable to con¬ 
flict of spelling and to the same words having 
variant spellings. Special mention should be made 
of the following conventions regarding spelling, 
elision and the ignoring of honorific words—con¬ 
ventions developed by cataloguers. 

1. Scottish names beginning with Mac and its 
abbreviated forms Me and Mi In arrangement 
the abbreviated forms arc treated as if written in 
full ; 

2. Names beginning with Saint and its abbre¬ 
viated forms S . St, and Ste : Here the latter forms 
arc treated as * Saint ’; and 

3. Irish names with initial O’ or other prefixes : 
Here prefixes arc merged with the names. 
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4* Again there are German words spelt with a f 
o and u umlaut where the convention is to 
arrange them as if they were spelt at oe and ws, 

5. Sometimes the entire first word may have to 
be ignored, when it is a definite article or an 
honorific like the 4 Sri ’ in Indian usage. It must 
be remembered however, that tides like Sribkashjam T 
the well known philosophical classic, are exceptions. 

6. The ordinal value of compound words may 
also be beset with the difficulties that arise in 
spelling. 

One illustration may be sufficient. It relates 
to possible violations of the aforesaid cataloguer's 
conventions about the equalization of Mar, ATc, 
Ale and Af J at the beginning of names. 

(i) The index to the grand old Encyclopedia metropolis ana 
separates McCulloch, M 1 Donald, M’Evoy, M'In cosh, 
etc. from their kith and kin who have not yet shed 
their * ac + * The entries which begin with 1 M p begin 
on page 213 while those which begin with 1 Mac 1 end 
as early as with page 20a. There are 33 columns of 
stranger words ending with Mazzarino, Mazztichetti* 
Mblakveh, Mborebi, which separate the two sets. 

(it) Who's who in America (1938-39) keeps up the tradition 
of the Encyclopaedia metrapolitana and parts company 
with its English cousin Wktfs who, Mac White which 
h the last or the 1 Mac's f U separated from McAdams 
* the first of'McV by nearly a thousand other names, 

(ill) Monro's Cyclopaedia of education Flouts convention in 
a more irritating way. It clubs together all articles 
whose entry words begin with 4 Me 1 and puts the 
entire group prior to the articles whose entry words 
begin with 4 Mac,' The result is that McMurtric and 
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McPherson are given precedence over Macalister and 
Macdonald. One can understand the determination 
to be guided only by the apparent and the refusal to 
supply the elided 1 a' mentally in fixing the order of 
precedence. Bui for what principle even loyalty to 
the apparent is sacrificed by putting * Me * before 
* Mae * it is not easy to see. It is equally difficult to 
follow why a single ' Mac pi;., MacViear is taken 
away from the other 1 Mac’s’ and put prior to all 
the * McV 

At any rate the confusion caused by such incon¬ 
sistencies in reference t>ooks forms a sufficient justi¬ 
fication for the readers asking for ready reference 
help. 

For purposes ofcataloguing, the library profession 
has gone into this question and arrived at standards 
and further invented what are known as See refe¬ 
rence entries. But die profession of reference-books- 
production is not yet organised nor has it made any 
attempt to arrive at standardisation in such matters; 
with the result that the reference books do not 
yield to the enquirers; their fullest help unless they 
arc aided by specially trained ready reference 
librarians. 

221213 Other Grammatical Factors 

Not merely spelling ; every problem in the 
grammar of the language of the ready reference book 
will similarly contribute to the dependence of the 
enquirer on the help oT the reference staff. Conflict 
of singular and plural, conflict between noun and 
adjective, conflict of synonymous words, conflict of 
alternative names, and conflict of popular and 
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technical terms are some of the linguistic peculia¬ 
rities that may render ready reference boots difficult 
to use unless initiated and even helped at further 
stages by ready reference librarians. 

Examples: * 

I. The Encyclopaedia Briiannita has an article on 1 mouse.' 
But Hunter's Encyclopaedia of scientific agriculture has an 
entry only under 1 mice," In fact even that is only a 
cross-reference in the form ib mice see rats and mice/ 1 
The point is iliac there is no entry under mouse. On 
the other hand R. P. Wright's Standard cyclopaedia of 
modem agriculture and rural economy gives the substantive 
article under the singular form 1 mouse ’ but it also 
adds another article under M mice and voles—damage 
so woodlands/' 

Sr The Encyclopaedia Britannic a gives an article under 
1 Louse f but not under * Lice/ The British encyclo¬ 
paedia of medical practice gives a cross reference under 
1 Lice * but no entry—cither substantive or reference 
—tinder 1 Louse/ 

3. Tiie Encyclopaedia Britannic a has no main entry or cross- 
reference entry under 1 Woman/ It uses only the 
plural ibnn 4 Women/ But the Encyclopaedia of 
social sciences uses the singular for some articles and 
plural for others : 

Woman* Position in society 1 
Woman* Suffrage ; 

Woman’s Christian temperance movement; 

Women in industry ; 

Womcn*s education ; 

Womei/s organisation. 

4. The Encyclopaedia Bfitamdca has articles under * Philan¬ 
thropy’; ' Vaccination f and e Kindergarten/ But 
the Encyclopaedia of social sciences gives information on 
these subjects under the headings J Charity;* B Commu- 
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nicahtc diseases, control of;’ and 1 Pre-school edu¬ 
cation.* 

5. Tlic Encyclopaedia Britatwua has an article on ‘ Bifl- 
chcmistry ’ but in the Chambers’s Encyclopaedia the 
corresponding article is headed * Animal chemistry. 
The Encyclopaedia Britanmca uses terms like 1 Graphite, 

‘ Ground nut T and * Brewing ’ as headings of articles 
whereas Watt’s Diclionaiy of economic products in India 
uses technical terms like ‘ Plumbago,* * Arachis and 
■ Malt liquors’ respectively. 

6. Tlie Encyclopaedia Bntanmca has an ankle on * Drun¬ 
kenness ' which is linked by references to Alcohol, 
pathological efTects of* and * Liquor laws and tem¬ 
perance.’ But the Chambers $ Encyclopaedia uses Alco¬ 
holism ’ as the heading for the corresponding article. 
In the Encyclopaedia of soeial sciences 1 Alcoholism ’ 
occurs only as a sub-division of the article on ‘Alcohol. 

22:214 Same Entry Words 
Another factor that complicates alphibetisation 
is the presence of several entries all having the same 
entry word. In some of the entries die entry words 
may be the names of governments or governmental 
departments ; in others, names ot institutions ; in 
still others, names of persons ; while some may be 
names of subjects or localities, further compli¬ 
cations may arise by the entry word of one item 
consisting just of the first few letters of a much 
longer entry word of some other item. The follow¬ 
ing eighteen entries will illustrate the problem 
envisaged ; 

1. Madras. 

2. Madras and Mysore. 

3. Madras. High Court. 

jj. Madras. History, 
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5, Madras, Bihlwgraphy. 

6, Madras. City* 

7, Madras, {Pseud), 

8, Madras Saint. 

9, Madras. [ He nry)* 

ro* Madras (Henry) k Smith (John). 

11. Madras (Henry) * Biography. 

13 < Madras (Henry). Ed. 

13. Madras (Henry), (1800-1900), 

14. Madras Christian College. 

T5. Madras Educational Series* 

16. Madras Terrace* 

17. Madras-Eye. 

18- Madraspatam. 

221315 Gestalt Value 

Hardly two ready reference books agree entirely 
about the order in which these eighteen entries 
should be written. As a matter of fact, even 
library catalogues, which have made much 
progress in systematisation, have not yet found a 
fool-proof technique to arrive at a unique arrange¬ 
ment in such cases. The first attempt to lay bare 
the difficulties that lie at great depths in this matter 
was made two years ago. 6S Then was shown the 
desirability for separating what was called the 
legislative from the executive phase of the problem. 
Such a distinction led to the discovery that the 
difficulties really transcend the capacity of the mere 
ordinal values of the alphabet. It was shown that 
a possible line of solution would involve the inven¬ 
tion of what was called the Gestalt value, that is, 

5^. Ran^aEtaiiian T&m? a/ 7 titrmy tolaiogut. 1938, {Msd- 

ra* Library Association, publication itricj, 7.). Chapter 64. 
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value which depends upon die pattern that an entry 
presented. The Gestalt value has to recognise not 
only the letters of the alphabet but also punctua¬ 
tion marks, other symbols like brackets, spaces 
between words, such as word-spaces, comma-spaces, 
sentence-spaces and paragraph-spaces. Further it 
has also to vary the value of combinations of 
letters and of words according to the style of writing 
and perhaps also according to the way in which 
they arc combined with or without brackets. 
Having attempted a model solution of this problem 
of alphabetization with an improvised scale of 
Gestalt values an appeal was made to the library 
profession and to those engaged in the production 
of ready reference books to pursue the matter 
further along those or similar lines on an inter¬ 
national basis so that the alphabet isat ion of refer¬ 
ence books may be brought to some uniform 
system. 

221216 Help to Reference Staff 

It can be stated here that the help of a ready 
reference librarian will be necessary as much when 
a uniform principle is followed in all reference 
books as when the present chaos obtains. To-day 
the ready reference librarian is wanted to pull the 
enquirers through the mutually conflicting varieties 
of alphabetisation in different ready reference books. 
But when a uniform standard is evolved and adopt¬ 
ed, there is no doubt that the system would be too 
complicated for the ordinary enquirer to under¬ 
stand and master. Whether based on the proposed 
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Gestalt value or on any other equivalent principle 
the rule of alphabetization would have to l>e 
artificial* It could not be naturally thought of 
and hence the services of the ready reference 
librarian will always be in requisition. If there is 
need for help from the staff in either case, it may 
be asked what is the gain in adopting a compli¬ 
cated technique to secure uniformity in afphabeti- 
sation. The advantage here is for the reference 
staff itself. It need not carry in its head the load 
of the vagaries of reference boohs. It need not 
fumble about in the presence of the enquirer, h 
can lay its hands on the required piece of informa¬ 
tion with an assurance and confidence which will 
have a tremendous effect on the enquirer’s mind. 
Apart from this psychological advantage, there is 
no doubt that a good deal of time will be saved for 
the staff. Every minute of staff-time saved means 
that it can be diverted to the direct and immediate 
service of readers. 

2212i7 Nothlvc Before Something 

All this, it may be contended, is on the assump¬ 
tion that reference books have already adopted 
alphabetisation based on * Gestalt value 1 But the 
very- theory is not yet two years old, It has not yet 
received the approval either of the library profes¬ 
sion or of those engaged in the production of 
reference books. But a principle in alphabetisa¬ 
tion which is usually called “ nothing before some¬ 
thing 11 rule and which is .really a ‘gestalt’ rule 
in an incipient stage has been playing hide and seek 
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for nearly a century now. An enquirer seldom 
knows whether this rule is or is not in favour with 
a particular reference book. It is worse, He does 
not know this principle either by name or by 
appearance ; with the result he is rightly bewildered 
w hen he looks up two different reference books For 
a comparative study of some subject. An example 
will make this clear. We have put dow'n here in 
parallel columns the tides of the articles beginning 
with die word ‘ Land ’ in two popular encyclopae¬ 
dias : 


Scligman’s Encyclopaedia of Eiuydopasdia Britcnnka 
social sciences 


Land Bank schemes 
Land Grant colleges See Agri¬ 
cultural Edn. Universities 
and colleges. 

Land Grants 
Land Mortgage credit 
Land Nationalisation See Socia¬ 
lization ; Single tax 
Land Reforms See Socialization; 
unearned increment ; single 
tax 

Land Registration See Land 
transfer 

Land Settlement 
Land Speculation 
Land Taxation. 

Land Tenure ■ 

Land Tpansier 
Land Utilization 


Land 
Landau 
Landaulet 

Land chaiuage See Drainage 
of land 
Landed* 

Land Economics See Agri¬ 
cultural Economics 
Landen, John 

Landem, Batde of—July 29, 
J693 See Neenvinden 
battle of 

Lander, Richard Lemon 
Landes 
Landeshut 

Land-grant colleges and 
Universities 
Land groove 

Land laws See Real property 
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Scligman’s Eftcjdapacdic of Encyclopaedia Britarniica 
social i cirnits 


Land Valuation 
Landauer (Gustav) 
Landed Estates 
Landlord and Tenant 


and conveyancing 
Landlcr 


Landlord and tenant 
Land naturalization 


Landon, Letitia Elizabeth 
Landor, Walter Savage 
Landour 

Laudmuka, Wanda 
Land reclamation 
Land registration Sec Land* 
tide to 

Landsbcrg An lech 

Lands berg—An-dcr-Warthe 

I ^ndsberg Bci Halle 

Landscape Architecture 

Landscape painting 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry 

Land's end 

Land shu t 

Lands'Knecht 

Lands-Krorta 

Land-slip 

Land-strum 

Land-taxes 

Land Tenure: Economic 
and Agricultural aspects 
Land Tenure ; primitive 
Land Tenure Titles 
Land Liman 
Landwehr. 


These two columns show the effect of observing and 
not observing the ' nothing before something * rule. 
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Observing in particular how early 4 Landlord and 
tenant * comes in the Bntamica while it comes last 
in Seligman, a busy reader hard up for time may 
miss some of the articles in either the one or the 
other. No doubt, one may ask why should he not 
know all this difference ; but we arc only con¬ 
cerned with the fact that many do not know. This 
difference comes into their experience at such long 
intervals that they are not able to carry it over in 
their minds. We frequently come across enquirers 
who casually remark in resignation that it is un¬ 
fortunate that an otherwise good and up-to-date 
cyclopaedia like Seligm art's has not an article on 
1 Landed estates.’ This impression is due to the 
article in question occurring as late as page 140 
whereas the first article on 4 land 1 occurs on the 
29th page. Surely it is the business of the reference 
librarian, who experiences them almost every day, 
to help die enquirer with his knowledge and not 
allow him to go away without the information. 

221218 Choice of Entry Word 

Apart from such vagaries in alphabetisation, 1 
ready reference books vary also in the choice of 
entry word in the case of items which have to be 
denoted by a group of words. An obvious example 
is the names of persons. To individualise names 
it has now become the practice in all communities 
to use two or more w ords in the construction of a 
name. To have the fullest benefit of multiworded 
names ready reference books find it necessary to 
expand the initials and write all the constituent 
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words in full. Now the incidence of prcpotcnce ii 
not the same on all the constituent words. And 
the Canon of Prcpotcnce 30 requires that in making 
entries for alphabetical arrangement the prepoten¬ 
tial word should be brought first. In modem 
European names this principle has been fully 
adopted and the practice of writing the surname 
first and the forenames thereafter has become 
universal. In spite of the practice being universal 
there is no denying that there is an element of arti¬ 
ficiality about it. Not to take the constituent words 
in the order in which they occur but to invert them 
in a peculiar way will not occur naturally to those 
who are not told about it. The consequence is 
that freshmen easily mislead themselves. The case 
of the literature honours men who looked for 
‘ Bernard Shaw ’ under * Bernard ’ has already 
been mentioned 37 . Thus even in the case of 
European names which are definitely standardised, 
freshmen find the ready reference staff a necessity. 

2212181 Hindu Names 

But when we come to oriental names we find 
that no uniform standard has yet been evolved 
regarding the order in which the constituent words 
should be written in alphabetical reference books. 
There is so much local variation in the Indian names 
that there is still confusion in regard to their entry. 


36* Rar^inatban {S-R.j. Theory vfSibnxy catokgut. tjjgjB, (Mad™ 

Library Association, publication »eriej, }.), Pp + 7075. 

57, Eaarnpk in KErtioo 1*331. 
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Is it Rabindranath Tagore or Tagore (Rabindra¬ 
nath) ? Is it Krishnaswami Aiyangar (S.) or 
Aiyangar (S.K.) ? They seem to be still moot 
points. 

Examples : 

t_ South Indian names first* as they form the last straw to 
break ihz camel's back. In the absence of an Indian- 
made National Biography the only reference book that 
has to be pressed into service when enquirers came for 
the Lives or South Indian worthies of the last century 
is C, E, EuddantTs Dictionary of Indian biography (1906). 
T t Gopal RaOi Sir T. Muthuswami Aiyar and C, V. 
Ranganatha Sastri are three well known names which 
are frequently looked up. When Buckland is put In 
the hands of the enquirers nine out of ten return it 
with the remark of disappointment* 15 It is no use~ TT 
It is bcemise ihey naturally look under the prepotential 
wards 1 Gopai*’ * Muthuswamy 7 and 1 Ranganatha ' 
whereas they are entered under the impotent words 
1 Rao \ 1 Aiyar* and * Sajir!.’ 

Except those who are ultra-resourceful and who 
still maintain curiosity at a child*3 level all others 
would go away unite! ped if the living voice of the 
reference librarian does not put them on the right 
track* 

Buckland has at least the virtue of consistency. 
But when we come to contemporary reference books 
inconsistency forms a further source of trial for the 
enquirer. 

a, Here arc three names i (i) Rao Bahadur Sir C, V, 
Anantal: ruhna Ayyar (2) Sir C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyar 
?md (3) Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer. The Wj who, 
, enters the last name under the impotent word 
* Aiyer r and the first two under the proper prepotentia! 
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words 1 AnanUthiishna 1 and * Ramaswami T res¬ 
pectively. What is worse, in the earlier editions of the 
same tVfcb who Sir G. P, Ramaswami Alyar appears 
under * Aiyar/ Probably this accounts also for a 
still another inconsistency in the current edition: 

4 Ramaswami Aiyar 1 is given a cross reference under 
1 Aiyar/ while 4 Anantakrishna Ayyar * is denied that* 

Such internal inconsistency is responsible for 
many an awkward discomfiture among enquirers* 
If an obliging ready reference librarian does not 
lend a helping hand. 

North Indian names too add their quota of pit- 
falls h Here the trouble is often inconsistency be¬ 
tween one reference book and another. 

3. 8 Raja Ram Mohan Roy 1 will not become visible in 
ihe Emydopatdia of social sciences unless one looks up 
1 Roy/ But the Encydepoedia of religion and ftkks and 
the Encyclopaedia Brilannka present him under the entry 
word 1 Ram/ 

4. ' Swam 1 Dayananda Sarasvnti T h another well known 
name which divides encyclopaedias into differeivt 
camps. Seligrnan enters him under x Saras vati 1 b lie 
the other two encyclopaedias plump for 11 Dayananda * 
in addition to tripping the enquirer off his feet by 
denying die name an entry in the text and hiding it 
in the index. 

The Classified catalogue code 58 has evolved a uni¬ 
form rule for Hindu names. But it has not yet 
been universally adopted. An historical account of 
the struggle which the library profession is having 
in this matter is given in a paper entitled Rendering 

Raji^aruLlhun (S.R.). (Haitifir if Mfcj/fljiw 4 &dt. 1934, (Madz4f 

Library Assodatioii* publicities scnc^ 4) „ Rule 1312. 
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of Hindu names in library catalogues, function vs. position 
by S. R. Ranganathan and K. M. Sivaraman 60 . 
The reference towards the end of that paper to the 
unfortunate way in which the rule of the Classified 
catalogue code has been reworded in the draft revised 
rule of the Anglo-American cade proves how difficult 
the problem is even for librarians. How much 
more tantalising would it not be for the ordinary 
reader ! Surely he would be glad to have the help 
of a ready reference librarian in looking up Indian 
names. 

2212182 Muslim Names 
His need For help will be even more imperative 
in looking up Muslim names which have often 
more than half a dozen constituent words. Even 
the library profession is at sea in dealing with these 
names. Some system a tisation has been attempted 
in the Classified catalogue code***. The choice of the 
entry' word has been rendered as mechanical as 
possible but it cannot be claimed that it clarifies 
the situation absolutely. Even in the case of 
librarians—we may say even in the case of Muslim 
librarians—the bead begins to swim when faced 
by an Islamic reference book. The illustrations are 
taken from T. W. Beale's Oriental biographical 
dictionary and the Encyclopaedia of Islam . 

1. The former enters * Al Beruni 1 as ‘ Abu-Raihan al- 
Blruni f that is under * Abu * an impotent epithet, 
ifhe Latter, however, puts the name under the correct 

59. Modfrn Ubr&im- V, ro. Pp 63-75. 

60. Rangma.thaii tfwsifitd eatelogu* todr. 1934* {Madxni 

Library ArartutLan, publicalinD derio* 4)* Pp, 70-79* 
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prepotent word ' Biruni/ But even here the leech-like 
adhesion of the articJc ‘ al ’ to the front of ‘Biruni* is 
likely to mislead an unwary reader. 

2. The confusion of the enquirer gets worse confounded 
when this ignorablc article * a]" is raised to the 
dignity of entry word by Beale who expects the 
enquirer to look for ‘ A 1 Mustaasim Billah under 
“ Al.’ Supposing the information given by Beale is 
inadequate, the exasperation of the enquirer becomes 
even more unbearable when he turns to the £ncj/d&* 
pttedia of Ulam for further light. For he worth find this 
name under 1 AL’ For that encyclopaedia enters it 
in the correct style as ‘Musta* Sim Bi-Allah, Abu 
AEiaroad ab Allah B * al M us tan Sir." 

But how is an innocent reader to find his way 
among such conflicting renderings in books equally 
reputed to be authoritative. Surely ready refer¬ 
ence service is a necessity and not a mere luxury. 

2212183 Corporate Names 

Similarly the names of institutions add their own 
quota to the difficulties of ready reference books. 
Are the institutions to be entered under their 
specific names like the * Presidency College/ 
* Loyola College/ and ‘ Lady Willingdon Training 
College ! ? Or are they all to be brought together 
under the generic label entry * College ’? Whether 
‘College* is improvised as an additional label entry 
word or it is brought to the first position by inver¬ 
sion it makes no difference. The deplorable way in 
which the Canon of Consistency 61 is often thrown 


B I T Rang&iiAlhjUl (S.R.j. T&tfjr/ of Hhr cry eakiLagtu. 
library publication sfiio, 7)* Pp< 
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to the winds even in one and the same 
alphabetical list is illustrated by the 

Madras telephone directory (1939) in which * Loyola college’ 
occurs under * Loyola,’ and * Lady Willingdon training 
college * under * 1 College while * Presidency college 1 
occurs twice, once under 1 College ’ and again under 
‘ Presidency/ 

No wonder that haunted by vagaries of this kind 
most enquirers feel relieved when a ready reference 
librarian anticipates their trouble and offers help. 

22122 Classified Arrangement 
When even the apparendy simple alphabetical 
arrangement bristles with so many difficulties one 
should expect something worse in a classified 
arrangement. For such an arrangement implies 
the faithful adoption of a scheme of classification. 
Trouble may arise either because the faithfulness 
is not kept up thoroughly or because the arrange¬ 
ment has to bear all the burden dile to the difficulties 
in the scheme of classification adopted. Classifi¬ 
cation of subjects is now a major branch of library 
science and professional librarians have to go 
through a fearful grind to master it. The library 
profession is slowly realising the futility of 
deluding oneself that a relative index can atone 
for all the ills of schemes of classification® 2 . 
Hence it is surely unreasonable to expect that 
an ordinary enquirer can help himself with refer¬ 
ence books of a classified nature, unaided by the 
reference staff. 

6a* BEIss (Henry Evelyn). OfgdnUitibit of knw'kdge in and 

1 ubjtct Bppr mcA to A&kb. E6n a s. 1939. Fp’ 
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Bui even librarians who have acquired a fami¬ 
liarity with standard schemes of classification do not 
find it quite easy to look up classified reference 
books as each such book uses a scheme of its owri“ 
often a scheme improvised by specialists not in 
classification but only in the subject matter of the 
reference books * often without regard to the 
canons of classification- This makes the aid of the 
reference staff still more imperative. 

Examples : 

i. Let m consider A guide to historical [iterators cd, by 
William Henry Allison etc* (1931), It is a classified 
bibliography and is in frequent use as a reference book* 
The contents pages give the lay-out of the scheme of 
classification. Here the major subjects are represented 
by die capital letters of the Roman alphabet* Except 
for A which stands for “History and auxiliary sciences" 
all the other letters constitute an inexpansive scheme 
of geographical divisions. H* I and J amount however 
to chronological divisions in addition. Index I, 
though entitled 1 Scheme of classification and nume¬ 
ration/ is a peculiar hotch-potch of classes. They 
include 

(a) form-divisions like 

t - 20 Bibliography 

a 1 - 40 Encyclopaedias and works of reference 
701 -900 Biography 

921 - 940 Academy, university and society publications 
941 - 1000 Periodicals ; 

(b) quite a number of * Point of view * divisions ; and 

(c) the apex of hotch-potch 

201-600 Histories of special periods, regions or topics 
—which throws all canons of classification overboard. 
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The canons are viola Led still further in the details 
worked out at the beginning of each section. 

The scheme given at the beginning of 1 Section U Asia, 
including India, China and Japan p will furnish proof 
of all kinds of such violations. It would take us too 
far if wc attempt a detailed criticism of the classifi¬ 
cation used in this book. 

It is enough to say here that even the reference 
staff experiences some difficulty in tracing our refer¬ 
ences in it and the readers will leave the book 
severely alone or at best fail to get the maximum 
benefit out of it if an experienced reference librarian 
does not help him. 

a. Hopkins {Albert A. . Ed: The Scientific American tjclo- 
pardia of formulas, adopts a peculiar aiphabedco- 

classed arrangement of its own. But it gives a plain 
warning in the last paragraph of its introduction in 
the following terms : 

* c The reader is strongly urged to never look up a subject 
without a perusal of the Indct^ which has been made 
with special care and is the key to the whole work* 
The arrangement under the various chapters is a com¬ 
mon sense subject-grouping which has been evolved 

after an experience of twenty years..Still# the 

book may be used without undue reference to this 
classification by a proper use of the index** 

Even to invite the attention of the enquirer to 
ibis warning a reference librarian is necessary, In 
practice* it is found that he has to do much more 
to make the enquirer help himself with the maxi¬ 
mum information possible in this useful work of 
reference. 

63, F,* 
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3- Another well-known work of reference which has 
worked out a scheme of classification all its own is 
Bdlstcin’s Handbuch dir organischtn Chtmit. In this “the 
general scheme of arrangement is according to classes 
of compounds, as hydrocarbons, ketones, and other 
main classes, “ s * The entire host of organic compounds 
arc classified elaborately by their structure into 4S77 
systems. 

** Under each class the general information concerning the 
compounds is arranged as follows : nomenclature* 
properties, behaviour, analytical methods and deri¬ 
vatives, Following the statement of the general 
proportion of the class, individual compounds them¬ 
selves are next considered, starting with the simplest 
member of the class. The arrangement of the material 
for each compound is according to ihe following 
outline j 

Structure, configuration, historical, bibliographicaL 

Occurrence, formation, preparation. 

Properties (color, crystallography, physico-chemical 
compounds)* 

Chemical iransformations (including effect of light, elec* 
tricity, etc,)* 

Physiological behaviour. 

Uses, 

Analytical data {detection, examination, estimation). 

Derivatives,** ** 

It is seldom that the users of this work are taught 
these * system numbers ’ or the arrangement of 
details under each number while at college. The 
task of initiating them into their meaning and 

64. Mdlon (Melvin Guy). Chemical Puhiic driaftj r thiir naimt and 1 tse 
P. no. 

^5. Ibid* P- iiq. 
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helping them to locate references until they become 
adepts falls mostly to the share of the reference staff 
of the library. 

No doubt classified arrangement is not very 
popular among modern reference books. But 
German and certain American encyclopaedias per¬ 
taining to special subjects show a preference to such 
an arrangement. Again it must be remembered 
that the ancient Sanskrit reference books which are 
now being brought to print are mostly oi the 
classified type. They were composed in the pre¬ 
printing days and some even in the pre-writing 
days. At that time even reference books 
had to be transmitted and preserved by oral 
tradition. One can imagine what a load tilts 
should have meant to memory. But the ancient 
Indians had discovered that this load on memory 
could be considerably reduced by a classified 
arrangement which required the use of rational 
memory instead of bare rote memory. Whatever 
their origin we arc now concerned only with the 
fact that we do have reference books of the classified 
type and their exploitation by ordinary readers 
cannot be easy or thorough unless ready reference 
help is provided by librarians. 

Examples : 

i p VanihanriKira, BTihnlsntftih.Ha. i ifth century- A.D. 
Somcsvara,, cintGrftmti. l131 A.D- 

Basavaraja. SiuGltilti'a fatnak&Ta, 1709 A.D. 

22123 Mixed x\rrangement 
As has been already stated the majority of cyclo¬ 
paedias and dictionaries adopt a mixed arrange- 
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mem. Glazebrook’s Dictionary of applied physics 
arranges the major headings in a classified order, 
while articles in any ultimate class are arranged 
alphabetically. 

The Encyclopaedia of social sciences welds into one 
organic whole articles which should, for a purely 
alphabetical encyclopaedia, be scattered under 
different letters of the alphabet. There is no doubt 
that this kind of systematic grouping is more 
helpful. But it is by no means easy to be sure 
which topics had been subjected to alphabetical 
scattering and which have been channelised and 
concentrated about particular foci. The Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britanmca also shares these features. No 
doubt these two cyclopaedias are provided with 
an alphabetical index ; but few enquirers know of 
their existence or remember to use them. Further 
in spite of special devices like the use of antique 
type the reference under most of the terms in the 
index are so many that most of the readers get tired 
out in looking up these references one by one until 
they reach the one which would give them the 
information they seek. This tiring out process is 
greatly accelerated by the fact that some of the 
references are so flimsy that when the page b turned 
up one finds nothing more illuminating than the 
occurrence of the word in question with very 
little light shed upon it by the context. 

Here are some examples of such index entries : 

i. Matter : w Kinetic Theory of Matter; Atom; Nucleui; 
sa also 1 — 348c; 17—8806; 8—9564; 5—63d. 
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a. Nitrogen 16 —468a j S—361a; 7 —7ait; 8—34 7J 

Fol.i 18—968a. 

3. Parliament (Brit.) 17 —313s ; 8—9a ? 6—314s fid. ; 
18 — 45 r; 10—564^ 

221231 Progressive Chance in Mixing 
The degree of mixed ness between alphabetical 
and systematic arrangement changes progressively 
from edition to edition of the Encyclopaedia Brilannica. 
The earlier editions with huge monographic articles 
recall to mind the Encyclopaedia metropolitana which 
was much in vogue in the early nineteenth century. 
Let us illustrate with one subject. 

The article on algebra occupies loB quarto page? qf double 
column of the Metropolitans (V. i, Pp. 534-631), This 
is equivalent to a crown octavo of about 300 pages— 
the normal size of a systematic text book on algebra. 

In the ninth edition of the Britannica we see the beginnings 
of the attempt to escape from such systematic arrange¬ 
ment and hence lengthy articles. In it algebra occupies 
only—but still—52 pages of double column (Vol. i„ 
Pp. 511-562). 

A further deviation from systematic arrangement is at¬ 
tempted in the eleventh edition which reduces the 
article on * algebra * to 21 pages (Vat* i, Pp. 599-563), 
This implies that much of the contents of the original 
edition and still more of the Encycfapotdia mtUopdiiana 
have been scattered with due deference to alphabetical 
arrangement However respect to the memory of the 
deserted systematic arrangement is shown at the end 
with the suggestion Src mathematics—references. This 
respect is really more than what it seems on the surface. 
For when we return to ihc 1 M T volume and look up 
the reference at the end of the article on mathematics, 
we find a plethora of them overflowing a page. If we 
bravely dive into them and gather together those 
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that have to do with Algebra, we get quite a handful : 
algebraic forms j arithmetic ; combinatory analysis ; 
determinants ; equations ; fractions* continued | inter¬ 
polation ; logarithms, magic square ; probability. 

When wc reach the founcenth edition (the latest) we find 
algebra shrunk to five pages (VoL i. Pp- 663-607), 
The array of references at the end has* however become 
formidable- Here it is : aggregates ; analysis; ana¬ 
lytic method ; baryceutric calculus ; binomial formula j 
differential calculus, absolute j calculus or differences ; 
combinatory analysis j complex numbers ■ deter¬ 
minants ; equations ■ differential forms; algebraic 
forms ; graphical methods ; groups \ limit T linear 
algebra ; logarithms ; mathematics, foundations of; 
maxima and minima ; number ; number sequences ; 
numbers, theory of; polynomial; probability and 
error j quaternions and atisdehnungslchre j series* 
statistics * trigonometry. 

This seems to be a case of the young leading the 
old ; for the ideal towards which the hoary Britan¬ 
nic g seems to he moving has been set by the junior 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia and Brockhaus’ Konver- 
satiojis-Lexikon which from their very inception 
split and atomised the subjects and provided 
articles only on ultimate specific topics as they are 
bound to commonly occur to our minds. This 
nonconformity among encyclopaedias and among 
successive editions of the same one is enough to 
make it impossible for an enquirer to get the full 
value out of them if timely assistance is not forth¬ 
coming from the reference staff. 

The latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britmma 
has not however arrived at the same degree of 
nearness to the ideal of alphabetical scattering in 
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respect of all subjects ; for, side by side with short 
articles monographs still persist in many subjects* 
Consequently an enquirer may not readily get his 
topic under its name ; it may lie submerged in a 
monographic article on a subject of far greater 
extension. The salvaging of it often requires the 
skilled assistance of the reference librarian. Salvag¬ 
ing without external help is sometimes rendered 
more difficult by an article lying submerged in the 
alien subjects (alien according to current ideas) 
with which they went in the last century. 

For example an enquirer will not find a straight article on 
■ atomic theory 1 in the : A T volume. The reference 
librarian will have to put him on to the article * Chcs 
rnistry 1 to find it out. Similarly * graphic statics ? 
will be found camouflaged under * diagrams. 1 The 
exasperation of the enquirer will really reach breaking 
point if he seeks general information, on the grafting of 
plants. In the * 0 * volume he will find only two 
entries : (1) Grafting of animals—a regular article 
and (a) a cross-reference : graft hybrids See Chimaera, 
There is every chance of his overlooking this instruc¬ 
tion and not looking up 4 Chlmaera ! as this word may 
be unfamiliar. If he has enough fortitude he may 
ihen turn to the Index volume. It has a laconic entry 
1 Graft (Bot). 5,503 d; 11,775 b.* The eleventh 
volume simply mentions the word* If impatience has 
not yet overcome him, he will find what he wanted in 
the firth volume. 

No ! It Is unfair to try the enquirer in that way* 
He must be provided a human guide. The idio¬ 
syncrasies of cyclopaedias arc too many to the wit 
of an ordinary enquirer. Reference staff is a 
necessity and not a luxury. 
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2213 Up-to-dateness 

Another factor which makes reference staff a 
necessity in a library is the varying extent to which 
reference books give up-to-date information. Ready 
reference books are sought for information. Infor¬ 
mation is of little value if it is not up-to-date. In 
any case it is necessary to know the date to which 
the information belongs. AH ready reference books 
do not satisfy the test of up-to-dateness to the same 
degree. Even in the same book all pieces of 
information are not brought up to the same date. 
One should know their idiosyncrasies in this respect 
if one were not to run away with wrong information. 
The casual reader does not however get the chance 
10 know them with sufficient intimacy. It is o y 
the ready reference staff who have to handle and 
sift them day after day and hour after hour that 
can be expected to have a reliable mastery of such 
details abd it is only in a library which has such a 
ready reference staff that tire readers get reliable 
information out of ready reference books. 

22131 Regulars 

From this point of view we can recognise three 
broad classes of ready reference books. At the one 
extreme, we have those like the Statesman s year hook 
and the Who's who which bring out a new edition 
every year with the same kind of information 
brought up-to-date. They have developed an 
elaborate technique to bring the information up-to- 
date. They have established contact with prompt 
correspondents in all spheres falling within their 
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purview through whom they endeavour to be ever 
up-to-date. There are certain other ready refer¬ 
ence books like the Minerva fahrbuch and the Who's 
who in America which bring out new editions once 
in three or two years with equal regularity. In 
all these cases it is necessary to know their period and 
evaluate accordingly the information contained in 
them, 

22133 No Second Edition 

At the other extreme we have valuable ready 
reference books of vast magnitude which had never 
been revised and brought up-to-date. Monroe’s 
Cyclopaedia 0/ education which is perhaps the only 
book of its kind is thirty years out of date. Simi¬ 
larly Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics and 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of political economy have not 
seen a later edition although more than two decades 
have elapsed since they were first published. An 
ordinary enquirer ls liable to dress up his thought 
with unreliable facts overlooking that in some 
respects the information contained in them is out 
of date. In spite of these volumes showing their 
date prominently in the imprint of their title pages, 
human nature is such that a living voice is necessary 
to warn him about the period to which the 
information given by them belongs. 

22133 IjtKEGUEAHS 

Between these two extremes we have various 
possibilities. The Encyclopaedia Britannim illustrates 
in its liistory a certain evolution of attempts to keep 
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such publications up-to-date. This well known 
ready reference book brings oat its editions at 
fairly long intervals of fifteen or twenty years. The 
cost of production and consequently the price of a 
set are too prohibitive to attempt new editions at 
smaller intervals. At the same time the publishers 
are not oblivious of the march of events in the long 
* interval. Hence about ten years after an edition 
came out they used to issue a few supplementary 
volumes by way of bringing the information up-to* 
date. The basic volumes together with the supple¬ 
mentary volumes were taken to constitute a new 
edition. Sometimes more than one such impro¬ 
vised edition used to appear between two completely 
revised editions. But even this was felt to be in¬ 
adequate to meet the rapid changes that occur in 
modem days. Hence in 1938 the publishers 
launched a new venture known as the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannka booh of Ike year. In the words of 

the editor 

*• The lapse in lime between editions was necessarily lengthy 
and the device employed 10 bridge the gap was that 
of supplementary volumes, ranging in number from 
three to seven, issued once, or rarely twice, in the 
intervals. 

This device, satisfactory in more leisurely dap, seems to 
have outlived its usefulness in an age when scientific 
and technical knowledge expand in range and volume 
at a pace equalled only by that of commercial and 
politick development*. 

“ The resources or the Eruy<loptiidia Britaimka organisation 
have been marshalled to meet this situation by the 
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issue, each spring, of a world-wide survey of ihe 
preceding year. The information... .follows the plan 
of the Eiuytlopatdia BritamUa itself, to which the book of 
the year is designed to serve as an annual supplement, 
thus keeping up-to-date the sets of the Britanniea in 
the hands of subscribers.”** 

What was arrived at with much hesitation and 
after several less satisfactory arrangements by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannic a has been long ago hit upon 
and brought to familiar use by two other encyclo¬ 
paedias of American origin. The American annual 
stands in the same relation to the Encyclopaedia 
Americana as the Book of the year docs to the 
Brit annua. Similarly the New international encyclo¬ 
paedia has the New international year-book as its train 
bearer. 

This procedure of annual supplements and cumu¬ 
lation at longer intervals has been in vogue also in 
other reference books like Halsbury’s Laws of Eng¬ 
land. But as the number of annual supplements 
increases, there is the danger of the ordinary reader 
failing to read them all together with the basic 
volumes unless there is a ready reference staff to 
see to it. 

In the case of many ready reference books the 
changes that have to be introduced from year to 
year, however essential and valuable qualitatively, 
are slight in quantity. Some numbers or names 
need alteration. Here and there a sentence or a 
paragraph needs recasting. Occasionally need 

66. Empclepattlu 1 BribnaaCA took «/ tht fiat. 1938. P. ip. 
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arises for a few additional pages. The Law of 
Parsimony naturally raises the question u Is it not 
possible to provide for all these changes without 
going through the whole hog of reprinting the 
enure book 7 " The clumsy method of the periodi¬ 
cal issue of correction slips which are expected to 
be cut out and pasted at proper places was attempt¬ 
ed. Human inertia being what it is these slips 
used to lie uncut in several libraries. In the case 
of a few active ones the original volume was 
bulged out, warped and rendered so uneven, 
uncouth and repulsive that it was unable to get 
risers. The result was that humanity went either 
wrongly informed or uninformed. 

A recent attempt to meet the situation resulted 
in the invention of loose leaf books. A detailed 
history of the evolution of such loose leaf service 
culminating in die institution of a periodical whose 
issues are intended to replace sections of the basic 
volumes that have gone out of date will be found 
in an article entitled A regression in book production, 
(he problem, of loose leaf books*', by S. R. Ranga- 
nathan. This economical mode of periodically 
bringing parts of a reference book up-to-date intro¬ 
duces an clement of heterogeneity. At no Lime 
except in the year In which the basic volume is 
issued, are all the parts of such a reference hook 
brought up to the same date. Different sections 
carry die information to dilTerent years. This is an 
unnatural feature which an ordinary reader cannot 


67. AJttdb liirierwfi* ¥* 11. 
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Lake into account unless he is properly warned and 
instructed by a ready reference librarian whose job 
it is to keep himself correctly posted with all the 
details of such books. No doubt certain publi¬ 
cations ike Hammond's jYcw world loose leaf atlas 
mark the year of issue on each loose leaf. So also 
the Europa year-book introduces some marginal marks 
to indicate revision. There is even a more ela¬ 
borate indication of the year to which each page 
relates in the loose leaf reference book Pure culture 
study of bacteria. But, they arc more of real value 
to the reference librarian than to the reader himself 
who is apt to overlook them. 

In die currenL edition of the Pure culture study of 
bacteria, the sections dealing with the preparation of 
Media and Staining Procedures are those brought 
up to 1939 and are marked “seventh edition,” The 
sections dealing with determination of Pathogeni¬ 
city and Serological Methods arc those brought 
up to 1935 only. The other sections belong to 
different intermediate years. 

But all such earnest attempts of the publishers to 
instruct the users fail to achieve their ends unless a 
human agency in the form of a ready reference staff 
personally invites attention to them and interprets 
them. 

222 Nature of Enquirers 
We can get some more light on the why of 
ready reference service if we approach it from the 
side of Lhc nature of enquirers. From diis point 
of view the enquirers fall into three groups, pjj., the 
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absentee enquirers, ihc casual visitors and the 
regular customers. Every one of these classes of 
visitors makes ready reference service in a library 
necessary for a different reason. And all enquirers 
will fall into one or another of these three classes. 
Let us now examine what answer each class gives 
to the question on hand. 

2221 Absentee Enquirers 
222 i i Enquiries by Telephone 

The telephone is now a normal equipment of the 
enquiry desk in most libraries. This implies that 
the furnishing of information on telephonic requi¬ 
sition is recognised as a legitimate duty of libraries. 
No doubt practical convenience will rule out the 
use of the telephone for getting whole passages 
being read out or dictated. It is only facts which 
require a Few words that should be sought through 
the phone. Now, since the enquirer is not in the 
library, helping him to help himself is out of the 
question. This means that the library should have 
a staff to look up information on behalf of this 
class of absentee enquirers. 

222 IU Newspaper Offices 

Newspaper offices loom largest in this class of 
enquirers. The load of telephonic enquiry from 
that source is heaviest in the library in a metropolis. 
Here arc some examples stimulated by the 
European war. 

L Can ‘ aerodrome * be used in ihc sense of 
1 airship?’ 
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ii. We have an astrological article on the 
course of the current war. The words 1 cumbust 
and ‘ trine 1 occur there. Please say if they are 
approved ‘astrological terms,’ 

iii. Will you please locate for me some sump¬ 
tuous information on the 4 Maginot Line ’? 

2221 12 Government Departments 
The government departments come next in order 
of frequency among telephonic enquirers in the 
library. 

i. The Board of Revenue is just working out 
the financial implications of the Tungabhadra 
project. 44 What is the rupee equivalent of the 
Osmanic sicca ? ” 

ii. The Public Works Secretariat rings up for 
urgent attention and asks for the address oi the 
American Institute of Radio Engineers. 

iiL The Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
rings up for information regarding the legislatures 
of the world which begin their daily work with a 
prayer. 

222113 Private Enquirers 

Taken as a whole private enquirers use the phone 
as often as the government and the newspaper 
offices. Here are a few T examples. 

i. I find the two following words occurring 
frequently in the newspapers this week. Can you 
let me know their correct meaning : Blitzkrieg and 
Weltanschauung. 
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ii. I am reading a novel of Tagore in Hindi 
translation and its title is Ankh ki Khirkiri. Is there 
any English translation of it ? 

iii. I had conversation with some spirits on 
the ouija board this morning. A stranger spirit 
announced itself as Blanco White. He said that 
one of his sonnets had been published but that w'hat 
he considered as his best had not been published. 
He wanted to dictate it over the ouija board on a 
later day. Was there ever such a poet. If so 
when did he live ? 

22212 Enquiries by Post 
Another class of absentee enquirers is not on the 
phone but uses the post. In a country like India 
where libraries are as few as telephones it is the 
postal medium that looms large in linking up 
absentee enquirers and libraries. As in the case 
of telephonic enquirers postal enquirers loo neces¬ 
sitate the maintenance of a reference staff which 
will locate the information on behalf of the corre¬ 
spondents and transmit it to them. 

2222 Casual Visitors 

Any library whose services are well known is 
sure to attract casual visitors. In a well organised 
community of to-day whose members are accus¬ 
tomed to look to their local libraries for information 
of all kinds, it becomes almost a second nature of 
any person to call at the library of any place to 
which he goes whenever he wants information. As 
the Indian community has not yet been accustomed 
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to a system of country-wide library service such a 
habit may not be perceivable in it- But we have 
experienced that most of the foreign visitors to 
Madras coming from Western countries, be it 
America or France or Germany or Russia or 
Czechoslovakia, invariably make a call at our 
library almost on the first day of their arrival. 
Various arc the questions they put- Some wish to 
look up a map of Madras ; others wish to get a 
list of the historical spots and their location. Some 
ask for the gazetteers of the neighbouring districts-; 
others ask for the names and addresses of the 
leading persons of Madras in the spheres of life in 
which they are interested. A few spend some 
hours in the library pursuing some topic of local 
history or current local affair. Usually they want 
to equip themselves with all the necessary informa¬ 
tion as rapidly as possible before they begin to do 
the city. When India becomes library conscious 
and Indians appreciate the value of a nation-wide 
net work of public libraries in their social economy 
this class of casual visitors to a library will get 
considerably enlarged because any day the number 
of visitors to a town from within India will be far 
greater than that of foreign visitors. Surely there 
can be no question of a library including within its 
legitimate duty the work of educating such casual 
visitors in the use of ready reference material or in 
self-help of any kind- From the library point of 
view the most economical way of serving such birds 
of passage is to make its ready reference staff feed 
them promptly with exactly what they want. No 
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doubt if may be asked why should the local library 
fed obliged to do this kind of referenee sendee for 
outsiders. There is at least one answer to thb 
question ;—Reciprocity ; do unto others as you 
would like to have it done to yourself* is a perfectly 
human motto. Hence the need for reference service 
in all libraries which are open to the public. 

A European traveller called at the library at j© a m, on 
the very day of his landing at Madras* Whosoever 
came his way heard him utter die words ; 

<s Parlcz-vous Francats ? Sprechen Sic Deutsch ? Kya runt 
Hindustani boltc ? 5t 

Evidently he could not speak English. The word Hindus* 
tani made a member of the staff take the help of a 
Muslim peon on duty as an interpreter. Buc in no 
lime the conversation took both of them beyond their 
depths : the traveller because ins Hindustani voca¬ 
bulary was too meagre to express anything beyond the 
■ elemental material requirements of a foreign tourist; 
the Muslim peon because his intellectual and literary 
equipment was too poor to Ibilow the thought of the 
traveller. However the peon was tactful enough to 
suggest to him that after 11 a.w. some members of the 
staff who could speak his language would turn up. 
** Accha T1 said the traveller and settled down in a 
chair. 

* + * * 

it AlM. An experienced member of the reference staff 
turned up. He was immediately put on to the 
traveller. But he was soon staggered by the fluent 
French with which he was greeted and addressed. 
Not a syllable could be made out. Hence he asked 
the traveller in Hindustani to commit his requirements 
to writing. When he did s© his calligraphy though 
not easily deciphered led la the inference that he 
belonged to Budapest t that he had programmed to 
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slay In Madras for three days to prepare himself to 
tour South India and that he would like to read 
French or German books on plan like Mahabahpuram 
Srirangam and Madura. 

He was started on Larousse tmkmeL a <=■ Jouvcaii- 
Dubreuil : Aick&ofagic dc J*u/ d# jP/ndf, 3 L Little hy 
little he was led on to various other archaeological 
books and periodicals—especially those whose pictures 
would instruct him where the language failed hir 1 - 
1 1 was a pleasure to help him with fact-giving man rials. 
He too expressed immense pleasure and graiefuSness 
for the ready reference service he was given. 

2223 Regular Customers 
In discussing the what of ready reference service 
wc had indicated the extent to which even the 
regular customers who personally appear at the 
enquiry desk have to requisition the services of the 
ready reference staff. There is first the freshman. 
He is new to library apparatus of any kind. In 
particular he is a stranger to ready reference books. 
He docs not know the structure of most of them. 
He cannot readily size up their scope. He cannot 
evaluate the information contained in them without 
aid. It is the duty of the library to educate him 
in all these matters. It may be that after a few 
visits a particular freshman gains the ability to shift 
for himself without the help of the staff. But if 
the library is popular at all and if it docs not rest 
on its oars until every person in its area becomes 
its regular patron, it is but natural that every day 
brings its own quota of freshmen. This means 
that there must be a full timed ready reference 
staff to meet this perennial inflow of new comers. 
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The veteran visitors may ordinarily help them¬ 
selves with the ready reference books, but occasions 
may arise when even the most considerate of them 
will be either hard pressed for time or will find 
themselves beyond their depths. In either case 
it is but legitimate that the library should offer them 
the help of its ready reference staff. If the library 
is busy at all there is every probability for this class 
of readers adding their own quota to justify the 
maintenance of an enquiry desk manned by an 
adequate number of ready reference staff. 

223 National Economy 

Justification for ready reference service can also 
be lound on grounds of national economy. It 
is a matter of experience tha t in any community the 
ready reference questions that are brought to the 
library by its readers arc largely of a repetitive 
nature. There are certain patterns of questions 
(hat always arise. There are certain pieces of 
information that become topical at certain moments. 
Even abstruse questions which require a carefully 
worked out chain of investigations recur though 
at longer intervals. Let us imagine the absence 
of a ready reference staff- then each enquirer will 
have to find out the same facts For himself put forth 
all the necessary energy and spend over it all the 
necessary- time. If we integrate the men-hours 
spent by a community in the course of any con* 
sidierable stretch of Lime there is no doubt that the 
wastage of men-hours involved will be very great. 
On the contrary il we have a ready reference staff 
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any fact found for one reader once can be passed 
on to any other reader who seeks it, without any 
additional expenditure of time cither on the part 
of the staff or of the enquirer. It is immaterial 
from the community point of view whether the first 
man who spent the necessary time and energy to 
get at the fact was the enquirer himself or the ready 
reference staff. But once the fact is got the ready 
reference staff can clinch it and keep it ever on 
the surface so thaL it can be passed on to every other 
seeker. It can function as the community’s agency 
to pool together the results of all die ready reference 
efforts, no matter who the contributor was. From 
this point of view, the establishment of an enquiry 
desk manned by an adequate staff in all the 
important libraries of the community amounts to a 
measure of national economy. 

Moments arise when the same fact is sought by 
quite a number of people in quirk succession. At 
such moments it may not be possible Tor a library 
to produce enough copies of the necessary ready 
reference books to all the enquirers nor is it an 
advantage to make every enquirer of the community 
go through the whole hog of dressing out die infor¬ 
mation for himself. It is distinctly conducive to 
general economy if there is a ready reference staff 
which can furnish by word of mouth the information 
SO widely sought. Here are some examples : 
i. The morning newspaper announced the death or 
L.V. Lucas. The reference staff immediately looked up 
the Who's who and begirt to gather together the I woks 
by and on Lucas, While assembling them there was 
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a ring on the telephone. One of the newspaper 
offices asked for some detail* about Lucas, Almost 
every other minute there was a similar ring until all 
die newspaper offices were fed with the same infor¬ 
mation. 

In the meantime the works of Lucas had all been assembled 
in a special shelf. In addition die following books on 
Luca* were also brought together with them : 

(i) Dilly Tante. Ed. Living authors : a hook 0/ biographic. 
Fp. 335-236 ; 

[li) Gosse (E.W.). Mon hooks on (ho table. Pp. 309-315 ; 

(Hi) Lucas (E.V.). Reading, writing and remembering ; 

(|v) Marble (A.R.). Tjk modem mod, Pp, 205-207 ; 

(v) S winner ton {FA.). Georgian scene : a literaty pano¬ 
rama, Pp. 244-245 ; and 

(vi) Waugh (A.). Tradition and thange. Pp. 293-298, 

A bibliography was rapidly stenciled. It included the 
following references not available in the particular 
library but perhaps obtainable in others : 

(i) Adcock (A.}, Glory lhat was Grub street Pp, [91-301 ■ 

(Li) Bennct (A.). Books and persons, Pp. 150-154; 

(iii) Gosser (E,WJ* Books on the (able. Pp, 103-110 ; 

(iv) Hind (C + L) Authors and L Pp. 182-188 ; 

(v) Overton Cargoes for emsoes* Pp, 212-231 ; 

(vi) Scheming (E,F,)* Appraisements and asperities, Pp.9- 

14 ; and 

(vii) Walldey (AiL). More prejudice. Pp. 52-56. 

As anticipated enquirers began to pour in one after an 
other for information about Lucas. As every possible 
preparation had already been made in anticipation the 
crowd of enquirers was handled quite easily and 
nearly everybody was given satisfaction. 

2. One morning, a Reuter telegram stated that the 
condition of Lord TweecEsmuir, Governor-General of 
Canada, was serious. The most enterprising of the 
local newspapers immediately sent one of its represen- 
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tativcs to the library to collect information about him. 
In addition to the BWj who which equated him with 
John Buchan the following three references were 
Located : 

tl) Adcock {A. St.John). Gods of the modern Grub street : 
impressions of amtempereny authors. Pp, 43-50 ; 

(li) DUIy Tame, Ed. Living authors : a book of biographies. 
2 columns- 

(Lii) Johnson (R, Brimicyj. Some contemporary noidists- 
Pp, 183-192. 

The first two books contained also a picture of Buchan and 
one of them was borrowed by the reporter. 

In the evening,, news of his death had reached ah the news¬ 
paper offices. Naturally they all Fdt obliged to back 
the news with some biographical data. Some sent 
their reporters to the Library' and others rang up for 
information. As every thing available in the library 
had been located and brought together earlier in the 
day at the instance of the enterprising newspaper all 
the enquiries could be immediately disposed of. Thus 
the fruits of the labour of the ready reference staff of 
the library reached the public that very night, 

3 + James Bourdlllon Bilderbeck was a local celebrity at 
Madras about the end of the last century. He was a 
professor and principal in the Presidency College 
—a government institution. 

One afternoon the office of (he Director of Public instruc¬ 
tion wanted details of his career. They were found 
in the History of strokes of gazetted and other officers in the 
civil department serving in the Madras Presidency corrected 
up to t st July 1906 (the year of retirement of Slider- 
beck)* As the reference librarian began to read out 
from U the man at the other end of the wire said 

11 It is all too much for me to transmit, 1 shall ask the 
newspaper men to go to the library direct/ 1 Quite a 
number of them came w ithin the next few minutes. 
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In these three cases it could easily be seen that 
nothing could have been gained by making every 
enquirer trace out the information for himself. 
The right thing to do was to place the ready-made 
facts in the hands of the enquirers as rapidly as 
they came. 

It may happen that some information requires 
prolonged investigation and search, In fact it 
should be classified with long range reference 
service but if it is of topical interest several 
inquirers will come for it in rapid succession and 
the best way of serving Lhein is to convert it into 
ready reference service and give the information 
outright without attempting to make them help 
themselves „ 

i. ihc award of Nobd prize for literature in 1938 to \ir§. 
Pearl Sydeiutridkcf Buck was the occasion for a rush of in¬ 
quirers. The Who's who inAmtma gave only four inches of 
information. Two other books known to devote liome 
pages to her 

(ij Kirkland (W.M*) and (F.J. Girls wfa became writers. 

(ii) Lawrence (M.) + School offemininity. Pp. 311-318. 

were not available its the library. But the practice of the 
reference staff of perusing and mentalJy noting outstanding 
facts appearing in periodicals come to our rescue. It 
was. recollected that some information about her had 
occurred in the Wilson bulletin. A search of its file disclosed 
that volume 6 (iSS^a) contained six columns of 
biographical information widi a picture and that volume 9 
(1934-35) contained two more pictures. From the moment 
this reference was located the problem changed over from 
long range to ready reference service. 
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3, King Edward VII Ts abdication produced great 
pressure on the enquiry desk. It required some pro¬ 
longed search to get some information on his abdi¬ 
cation and “ morganatic marriage/ 1 Ultimately the 
following books were found to be of some help : 

L Encyclopaedia of the laws of England^ V. 13. Fp. 47-46* 
Royal marriages. 

Li. Halsbuxy (Earl)* Laws of England* V. 6. Constitutional 
lam. 

ill. D"Auvergne (Edmund B.). Some left handed mnrriagtSj 
misalliances, irregular and secret unions of royalty m 

iv. Cheiro. Pseud, World prediction: f. 

v, Shaw {George Bernard) . Apple cart. 

After the references were located this problem was 
converted, into a ready reference one and for some 
days the information was passed on merely by word 
of mouth. 

In the above mentioned two cases certain world 
events led the reference staff to anticipate enquiries 
and complete the process of long range reference to 
face a stream of inquirers which they were positive 
they would have to meet. Sometimes it may 
happen that as a result of long range rcFcrcnce ser¬ 
vice to an influential individual interest may be in¬ 
duced in several people to peruse the materials 
supplied to him. In that way also what was long 
range reference service up to a point might there¬ 
after become ready reference service. 

There was an invitation on the librarian’s table announc¬ 
ing that the Prime Minister was delivering the 
inaugural address of the Mathematical Association of 
a local college. 

The telephone made a tremendous noise and the librarian 
had to take up the receiver in hand : 
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“ Have you got Potts’s Algebra ?” 

11 1 have not heard of It/* 

“I am not surprised. It was a text-book half a century 
ago when I was at college/* 

** Is it so ? In that case some of the older libraries in the 
city may have it. I shall try and let you know/* 

* * * * 

" I have tried all the important public libraries. None of 
them has it” 

** Did you try the..college ?” 

** No. To-day being Sunday its library is not open. But 
I know practically all the mathematical books of that 
college as I was once teaching mathematics there. 
1 had never seen 1 Potts's Algebra* 

“It is a pity. It tvas a beautiful book. It gave some 
interesting historical information about mathematics in 
andent and medieval days.” 

“ IF you are interested in that kind of subject perhaps I can 
give you some helpful material/* 

“ I don't think anything can equal Potts* Don*t trouble 
yourself/ 1 

11 Why not you give me a chance ? So much has been done 
in that field during the last fifty years/' 

u Is it so ? But will it not be too much of a trouble for 
you r 

M Not at alh We are paid just to do such work. We arc 
only sorry that people arc not giving ns opportunity- to 
justify ourselves/ 1 

“In that case will you just prepare for me a select list of 
books on Hindu achievements in mathematics and 
send it on with two or three books of your choice ?” 

4 * Mathematics is a vast field ; we have a good deal of 
literature? Do you want every branch to be covered?” 

11 Perhaps I wouldn*! trouble you if it is so much 
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u Excuse me. If I am not over-inquisitive, I presume you 
want this for your inaugural address day-after-io- 
morrow/* 

4i Quite so ! I wonder how you knew about II” 

fcb I shall send you just one or two books 10 suit Lhat purpose /* 

H< Thank you. Bui perhaps ii may be as w^ell if you can 
send me the list which you mentioned/* 

* * * * 

lL The other day the Prime Minister addressed our Associa¬ 
tion. He said that you could give us quite a number 
of books on Hindu mathematics/ 1 

" Yes, here is a list. It gives the call number of every 
bqok. You may go to the mathematics gangway and 
look them tip/ 1 

This recurred m the library for quite a number 
of days after the Prime Minister’s inaugural address 
to the Mathematical Association. 

Thus the long range reference service of a Sunday 
reverberated itself as ready reference service 
throughout the succeeding week. 




CHAPTER 23 
HOW ? 

The questions what, why and how are ail only 
different aspects of a single concrete experience. 
They are merely mental abstractions made habitual 
by the intellect which is given to analyse and 
atomise. We should not allow the intellect to 
mislead us to believe that the aspects created by its 
atomisation are independent entities that exist in 
mutual exclusion. To change the figure, the what, 
why and how are merely fractional distillations into 
die atmosphere of conception. The holistic nature 
of the thing-in-itself is so profound that we can 
never succeed in separating them out so thoroughly 
that wc can have a pure what, a pure why and a 
pure how. The discussion of the what and the 
why of ready reference service is therefore charged 
with traces of the how of it. The how lies imbedded 
there at various levels and in various associations, 
hut always in a subordinate position. Wc shall 
now have it sifted and brought to the surface and 
give it our thought on its own primary rights. 

This wc shall do by considering in succession 
three aspects of the how, viz., preparation, service 
and assimilation. Of these, preparation and assi¬ 
milation are processes behind the screen while 
service is the vital process of the flowering and 
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fruition of reference service in the open. In the 
latter the physical presence of the reader, or hb 
voice on the wire or hb script sent from a distance 
are the vitalising factors. It b they that fertilise 
and make ready reference service complete. But 
the ready reference staff has to begin its preparation 
even before they arrive and have to continue the 
integration of the results of contacting them even 
after they leave. Thus assimilation and prepa¬ 
ration take place largely in the presence of only the 
* thought ’ or the readers and are convertible into 
one another. What is assimilation in relation to 
the enquirers who have left after receiving sendee 
is also preparation in relation to the future enquirers 
and the service Itself contains preparation and 
assimilation in a latent or potential form. If we 
remember that the stream of enquirers is continuous 
in a busy library, we can realise how much the 
three processes will be found telescoped in actuality. 

231 Preparation 
2311 New Reference Books 
Preparation for ready reference service Falls into 
three classes. The first is familiarising one-self with 
the new reference books that come into the library 
from time to time, by purchase, donation, or collec¬ 
tion from heaps discarded elsewhere. All the points 
similar to those discussed in the section “ 221 
Nature of Reference Books ” should be borne in 
mind in this process. A novice may find this work 
uninteresting, boring and almost impossible. But 
a ready reference librarian who has experienced 
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contact with enquirers will find it not only absolutely 
necessary but also absorbingly interesting. The 
greater the experience the greater will be the zeal 
for this kind of preparation. For every item of 
information that he reads in a book will recall to 
his mind the Raimi, the Secnu and the Yogu who 
are the fittest persons that should be served with it 
at the earliest opportunity. Thus the preparation 
gets humanised, becomes pointedly purposive and 
thoroughly enjoyable. When this stage is reached 
preparation will become as involuntary as breathing. 

2312 The Only Sanction 

But till the aspirant for ready reference librarian- 
ship reaches this stage, he should mobilise all his 
will and determination and Lurn them on this work. 
Resentment is the ready shield that ignorance 
improvises ; hence novices should beware of their 
proneness to misunderstand and misinterpret the 
solicitous suggestions of seniors. Where there is a 
large staff this devilish proneness will go to the 
extent of organising the never-do-wells and invoking 
trade-union tactics to thwart every chance for good 
sense to prevail. This state of affairs may even 
corrode a shaky senior. When his sound example 
has no effect on the new-comers, sullen ness may 
set in and ultimately tempt him to regress to the 
inaction and complacence of those very misfits 
under the fire of their cynicism of self-defence. The 
will to participate in the healthy life of reference 
service is the only thing that can avert such a tragic 
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trend. Tire need for this digression into the fund¬ 
amentals was felt because there can be no effective 
external sanction to enforce preparation of this kind. 
The reading public seldom knows its rights. From 
die very nature of things it cannot anticipate how 
much help can be rendered to them by the ready re¬ 
ference staff. It is particularly so in India at present 
as its adult population is not accustomed to receive 
help from libraries. Under these circumstances the ' 
only sanction has to be the inner urge of the refer¬ 
ence staff itself to live up to its highest ideals. 

2313 New Editions of Reference Books 

The second class of preparation for ready refe¬ 
rence service consists of the work of skipping through 
the new editions of reference books as and when 
they come and acquainting oneself with their out¬ 
standing new features. Various causes will intro¬ 
duce changes in the new editions. Hie march of 
events in the world at large is relentless and a 
reference book has to introduce in its pages all the 
consequential changes. For as we observed in 
section “2213 Up-to-dateness,” accuracy of infor¬ 
mation is of the very essence of reference books. 
Then we have to remember that a reference book 
has to be produced on a grand co-operative scale, 
hundreds and thousands of contributors and cor¬ 
respondents liave to furnish revised data. It is but 
natural dial all of diem may not be equally alert. 
Some may not furnish their quota of information 
in proper time and it may not be possible to hold 
up the issue of the revised cdidori for their sake. 
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Thus all parts of the new edition may not be 
equally up-to-date. Often there may be “stop- 
press” appendices, incorporating late information. 
They should all be looked for and brought to 
attention. Again refercncc-book-produetion is an 
ever-growing art. New Features are therefore 
Continuously introduced from edition to edition, 
Remembering that a library' will be taking many 
reference books this work of skipping through new 
editions can be seen to form a considerable element 
in preparation work. The details featured in the 
discussion of the why of ready reference service 
should be borne in mind and studied at the stage of 
preparation. 

2314 Fugitive Materials 

The third class of preparation for ready reference 
service is the maintenance of the cabinet of fugitive 
materials. Fugitive materials consist of newspaper- 
cut tings, magazine-clippings, loose prospect uses, 
folders and similar ephemeral materials, which may 
be of value and perhaps the only source of infor¬ 
mation For the time being. They have to be located 
c ollected , mounted whenever necessary, classified, 
filed in proper order and periodically destroyed. 
This class of preparation assumes considerable 
magnitude in business and school libraries. With 
the back of the mind charged with the kind of 
questions of topical interest that turn up usually 
at the enquiry desk, the requisite materials must 
be located by a perusal of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines and by an alert look-out for Folders and 
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prospectuses. The materials thus collected must 
be expeditiously prepared and inserted into the 
appropriate folders. In a library manned by 
resourceful reference librarians, such fugitive ma¬ 
terials will accumulate with uncanny rapidity. 
Unless periodically weeded out their quantity may 
become an obstruction. Hence, this class of pre¬ 
paration should include a weekly or monthly 
review of the cabinet of fugitive materials and 
removal of out-of-date ones. This review is best 
done if coupled with the process of filing. For 
each new piece filed may suggest what old pieces 
have become obsolete. 

232 Service 

We shall next turn to the core of ready reference 
service which is service to the enquirers. It will be 
convenient to recognise three kinds of service : 
fi) training the enquirer in fact-finding, (2) setting 
the enquirer on the right track to help himself and 
(3) furinshing the exact information. It is easy to 
recognise that the mode of service will be different 
in these three categories. In particular the time 
devoted, the attention to be paid and the devices 
to be employed to keep the enquirer in good humour 
will all be different. The quality of the ready 
reference staff which will be requisitioned most will 
vary with the kind of service. A sympathetic 
teacher's outlook will be necessary in one case. 
The capacity to keep oneself in the background will 
be necessary in another. Promptness and exact¬ 
ness will be most required in still another. 
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2321 Training in Fact Finding 
Persons who come to the library for the first lime 
and are likely to become regular visitors stand in 
need of being instructed in die use of ready reference 
books. This is necessary as much in the interest 
of the ready reference staff as that of the enquirers. 
The policy of the staff should be ultimately to 
transfer- as much of the effort as possible to the 
enquirer himself The most economic way of 
doing it is to take him on hand at the earliest 
possible opportunity and demonstrate to him the 
method of locating facts in ready reference books. 
Formal instruction is out of die question. The 
ready reference librarian cannot 4 lecture ’ to the 
reader nor can he collect a number of new-comers 
and expound the art of fact-finding in a theoretical 
manner. These methods which savour of the class¬ 
room are not available in the library. In fact at 
no moment should an enquirer be made to feel 
that he is being instructed. The correct attitude 
of the reference librarian should be the one describ¬ 
ed so delightfully in the words of Sita to Rama : 

wr E^f ?r I ” 68 

,£ I do not instruct; I only remind you out of my love and 
regard for you.” 

It is necessary to secure this even in the case of 
children. The fact should be sought in company 
with the enquirer at the speed which is determined 
by his capacity and previous knowledge. The 


68, Valmilti NamOjana. AAnyAkinda. Siiqga f). Verse. £4. 
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passage from one book to another and the turning 
from one page to another should ail be done in a 
way that is most natural and assimilable to the 
beginner. The superior skill and the great flair 
that experience has secured for the ready reference 
staff should be muffled consciously and prevented 
from ghnng, at any moment, a momentum or speed 
that is incommensurable with what is possible for 
this type of enquirer. As the investigation proceeds 
many opportunities will present themselves to make 
him observe some of the peculiarities and to warn 
him against some of the pitfalls that characterise 
the reference book in use. A resourceful reference 
librarian will also have the awareness to detect the 
setting in of tedium on the enquirer and ward it off 
with gentle humour. 

23211 Exact Enunciation 

We may consider three problems in the fact¬ 
finding pursuit in company with the new enquirer : 

(1) the exact enunciation of what is required ; 

(2) The chalking out of the line of pursuit; and 

(3) the final spotting out of information. In most 
cases correctly stating the question for which the 
answer is sought is half the battle. Various causes 
prevent an enquirer from stating liis questions in 
exact terms. He might have, in his own way, 
partially solved his problem and reduced it to a 
secondary one. When he reaches the enquiry desk 
he will naturally state only his secondary problem. 
But as it is received by the reference staff out of its 
context the line of pursuit suggested by it may 
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altogether be clear of the primary problem and 
even carry the enquirer to a point of annoyance. 
It often happens that several wrong tracks have to 
he pursued before either party discovers that the 
real problem to be solved is something different 
from what has been explicitly stated. An experi¬ 
enced reference librarian who has developed a flair 
to sense the secondary nature of the problem and 
elicit the primary one in exact terms expeditiously 
will save a good deal of trouble for the enquirer 
and for himself. 

1. A middle-aged gentleman called at the library. 

“ I should like to have information on glass industry.” 

14 What aspect ?” 

“ Aspect ? Some data and a brief survey.” 

He was directed to the Encyclopaedia Briiannica in the first 
instance. Ten minutes later, the reference librarian 
went to him. 

** Do you get what you wanted ? w 

11 1 have just perused the articles on 4 glass ’ and 
' Si 355 manufacture.’ They are historical and technical." 

“ You don’t want them ?" 

" I am rather interested in the economic aspect.” 
"Then try the article on 'glass and pottery industry 1 in 
the Encyclopaedia of social sciences?' 

Half an hour later, the reference librarian again asked him 
if he got what he wanted. He said he could not say 
and that he would ask for additional help if necessary 
after perusing the whole of the article. Another half 
an hour passed and the enquirer approached the 
reference librarian : 

44 This is nearer to my point.” 

“lam glad.” 
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4i But it gives only twenty lines on the problem I am 
pursuing." 

*' What is that problem ?** 

M * Loot l this article speaks of 1 industnal hazards/ It is 
something like that. 15 

"'Did you loot up the cross references to "industrial 
hazards and sanitation ?" 

Yes, I did. But it is all too general/* 

Now only his problem got enunciated in exact terms. To 
meet it directly Occupation and health : an encyclopaedia 
of tygitMs pathology and social welfare published by the 
International Labour Office was brought to his notice. 
The article on ' glass industry * extended to twenty-one 
pages : ten pages were on the technique and eleven 
gave statistics, and dealt with pathology* hygiene and 
legislation. The enquirer was delighted with it and 
when he left the library he said that he got from it 
all that he wanted. 

2 . A parliamentary secretary ascertained by the phone 
if the library had books on prohibition and he was in 
the library a few minutes later. He was shown some 
books. 

" These discuss for and against prohibition, I don't want 
them. Show me some books on die social aspect of 
the problem. Where are they kept ?” 

4t Here ! In this section * social pathology—drink evil/ 
There axe just a few books here on the prevention of 
drink evil/ 1 

* * * * 

“ Even these are not to my point* tjave you anything on 
prohibition law ?’* 

** Yes, here are two books/ 1 

* * * * 

“ They too are no good/ 1 

iS What is it exactly that you want ?” 
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M Have you any books on the administration and enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition policy ?” 

“ Yes* here arc a few/* 

* * * * 


“ NOj no ■ They arc no good. They only deal with 
smuggling! bootlegging and so on/* 

11 Perhaps wc may he able to find out something helpful 
if you can say what particular problem you have in 
mind.” 

11 I want information about exemption from prohibition 
law* In the acLs a you simply come across phrase 
' unless' exempted,” 

£ ‘ I expect that the details about exemptions will be 
found in the rules framed under the acts. They will 
be mostly executive orders and may not find a place 
in books/* 


“The poojmts (—priests in the temples of village gods) insist 
tha t wine is necessary for tens pie worship. You know 
that it is the thin end of the wedge. I want to know 
how similar problems have been met in other countries” 
“ Ordinary books are not likely to go into such details. 
Perhaps the annual reports on the working of die 
prohibition act may give some information.” 



A telephone message front the head of a government 
department read I am sending my peon to the 
library. Send through him one or two books on steel 
and iron works/ 1 The peon came and two books on 
the subject were sent. 

* * * * 


Half an hour later the personal derk of the official returned 
the two books and said : 

My officer does not want these technical books. He 
wants some hooks which describe old iron works.” 

** 15 he interested in the use of iron in antiquity ? 1T 
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11 Perhaps so. He mentioned £ Iron worts of olden 
days.’ That is all I know,” 

Then take these books. They are all of antiquarian 
interest.” 

* * * * 

The personal clerk returned again within another half an 
hour and said with some emotion i 

^ No sir. He asked me to return diem immediately.” 

“ why r 

I don’t know. He is fretting and fuming. He wants 
me to bring other books. 1 ’ 

<K What exactly does he want ?” 

“ I don’t know/ 1 

11 Ask him by phone, now.” 

44 No, He is very angry. Yon may ask him yourself.” 

* * * * 

It was 5 p.m. The official came in person—an elderly 
gentleman, 

14 I thought my TeLEow only was a fooh Your fellows too 
are like that. 11 

tC Why, v. hat s the matter ?” 

u I want some pictures of old ironworks—say of the Moghul 
period. They send all sorts of things/’ 

Prescndy some illustrations appearing in the Mmcirs and 
JV>en imperial series qf the ArckaeohgvaL Survey of India 
were shown* He was not satisfied with them. The 
assistants were asked to collect more such illustrated 
memoirs and the officer was taken into the librarian** 
room. 

" This is the first dine, I come here after you moved into 
these buildings/* 

11 You like the buildings 1 " 

11 Yes, they are lovely/ 1 

11 Where do you live now ?” 
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“ I am just now changing ray residence. I have laken a 
new house. There is a big hail in it + My wife wants 
to have it partitioned. Site has taken a fancy for an 
iron door and iron grating/" 

* < * f 

When they were deeply engaged in conversation* a few 
recent bound volumes of architectural periodicals 
arrived with book-marks m some advertisement pages* 
The old official examined the pictures in those pages. 
He was immensely pleased. 

£| It is just this kind of thing that I wanted. I shall ask tuy 
wife to come and have a took at them/ 7 

£t I am glad you haw got what you wanted/ 7 
Not 1 I wanted 1 but what 1 my wife wanted! 7 But why 
were they not able to get them this morning ? M 

41 Because you did not tell them that you wanted these/ 1 

4i Nor did I tell them now/ 1 

“ But you told me that you were changing your residence 
etc. etc. This slip went to them, and they gave up 
the pursuit of Arcka'afogicai m&mtrs and looked up 
these advertisement pages V* 

** I am sorry I called your men Tools. Now I realise who 
was a fool V* 

An accurate enunciation of what exactly a reader 
wants is not easy either for the reader or for the 
staff; it takes long to shape ; it is half the battle 
in most cases of reference service, 

2321s Deaerate Distortion 

In the above mentioned patterns it must be 
remembered that the enquirers were quite genuine. 
But it is also possible for the enquirer to make his 
questions rather oblique quite consciously. Shy- 
ness* inferiority complex or unwillingness to lay 
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bare his cards may make him do so. It is shyness 
in most cases. It calls Tor a sympathetic handling 
by the reference staff. A shy reader should be put 
at ease by kind words and participative manners. 
Once confidence is established the correct enun¬ 
ciation of the question will become easy. But the 
position will be very difficult in the case of a brave 
enquirer who purposely withholds or distorts his 
exact problem. Even there the geniality of the 
reference staff may act as a corrective. Anyhow 
it is necessary that the obliquity of the question 
should be reduced as much as possible before the 
line of investigation is laid down. Often even this 
class of enquirer comes to terms in slow degrees as 
they begin to work together. 

123213 Learning by Doing 

Having got as correct an enunciation of the ques¬ 
tion as possible the reference librarian has to think 
out immediately the reference books that are likely to 
be of use. Without any air of instruction he should 
readily show the enquirer its scope, arrangement, 
etc. A good plan will be to read the preface or 
introduction rapidly with him with brief com¬ 
mentaries by way of emphasising special points or 
elucidating abstruse passages. It is also desirable 
to invite the attention of the new enquirer to the 
index and its nature. It would be good if the 
reference librarian has by now established such a 
relation with the new-comer that he can put the 
hook into his hands and ask him to look it up, 
keeping himself in the background. It may happen 
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that the enquirer is not satisfied with the infor¬ 
mation which he is able to find. Then the refer¬ 
ence librarian should discuss with him what is 
wanting in the information got and show him in a 
friendly way how it can be amplified either from 
some other part of the same book or from some other 
book related to it. While proceeding along those 
lines a good deal of opportunity will arise to widen 
the experience of the enquirer in handling reference 
books without any formal instruction* It may be 
repeated that the enquirer in a library must be 
made to learn more by doing than by listening. 

23214 Final Stage 

An important principle that should be borne in 
mind in dealing with new-comers is that the final 
stage of actually locating the right information 
should be left in the hands of the enquirer himself. 
The reference stafF should invariably withdraw 
themselves at that stage. The new enquirer should 
never be denied the pleasure of feeling that ulti¬ 
mately he had helped himself. This pleasure will 
make him enjoy the pursuit of facts by himself in 
future. 

2322 Setting on the Right Track 

Next we shall turn to regular customers and such 
strangers as arc already familiar with fact-finding 
methods. They are the persons who require the 
least time of the reference staff. They mostly help 
themselves. But now and then the facts that they 
pursue are so elusive that reference books do not 
yield them if pursued in the normal way. When- 
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ever the self-helping enquirers get stranded and 
show signs of discomfiture or disappointment, the 
ready reference staff should come to their aid. The 
offer of help in such cases should be made most 
tactfully or if the enquirer himself asks for help it 
must be complied with without betrayal of any 
air of superiority. The difficulties of the enquirer 
may he due to his not having a clear enunciation 
of the question for which he wants the answer. 
If so Jus problem should first be given the correct 
shape. The method will be similar to the one 
adopted in the case of new-comers except that it 
can be put through more expeditiously. When the 
problem has been made definite the ready reference 
staff should place at the disposal of the enquirer the 
more intimate knowledge they have of the scope, 
the idiosyncrasies, the defects and the pitfalls of die 
reference books and what Is more important, their 
knowledge of the way in which the different sources, 
supplement one another. It is lack of familiarity 
with the last-mentioned feature of reference books 
that is responsible for Lhe failure of an experienced 
enquirer in helping himself. A few judicious 
questions should disclose the stage at which the 
enquirer took a wrong turn ; without any explicit 
remarks or any other open sign about the mistake 
of the enquirer the reference staff should take him 
over to the right track and if he shows signs of 
exhaustion or despair lead him on further until he 
sights the facts sought. 

I. A professor of economics who generally helps himself 
in ready reference matters once came to the reference 
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librarian and asked for a brief biography of W.W* 
Hunter ai the same time expressing his surprise at his 
not finding it in the Dictianmy of national biography. 
The reference Librarian look it for granted that his 
statement was comet and hence tried Buddand’s 
Dictionary of Indian biography, it gave a very brief 
account of Hunter's Life. It was inadequate for the 
professor* 

Now it struck the reference librarian that the professor 
might have omitted io consult some of the supple¬ 
ments. So he asked the professor if he had consulted 
the supplements. He replied that he had used the 
supplement of three volumes as wed the next single 
volume which brought the work up to date. Here 
was the cause of trouble. The professor had not 
evidendy seen the XXII volume which Ibrms the 
first supplement to the work. So the reference 
librarian pulled out that volume, located the article 
and gave it to the professor. He glanced at die 
article, glanced at the back, glanced at the reference 
librarian, said to himself How is ft l” and settled 
down to read. 

£. Another professor was seen walking confidently into 
[he gangway containing periodicals in Indology. 
Fifteen minutes later the reference librarian went to 
him and asked : 

41 Can I help you ?" 

4 * No fc thanks. S remember I saw a picture of A-C- Burnell 
in one of These volumes/* 

iE Do you want it to be located ?” 

+ * t have examined every volume. It is not there. 1 
wonder w here I could have seen it* 1 * 

44 Did you try the Dictionary of national biography ?” 

Surdy it doesn't give pictures.” 

“ Nor did I say that k does.” 

Then wdiat’s the good P* 
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"There is usually an iconographies! noie at ihc ends of 
articles / 1 

41 Is it so ? There is a bibliographical time. Does it include 
pictures too ? IS 

44 Yes, try iL +T 

He found the following passage : 

" Another work undertaken jointly with Colonel YuJc had 
been the occasional occupation of both Tor many years 
and Burnell’s part in it was nearly completed. It 
appeared in 1BB6 (new edition 1903) as Hobson* 
Jobson, being a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases. A portrait of Burnell is at p. 

3. An experienced official who is the head of a department; 
violinist by hobby ; some research work on violin 
technique to his credit. 

" I had once seen a peculiar kind of violin in the hands of an 
expert, He called it 1 Stroh-violin 1 or k straw violin 1 
What can it be ? I want the correct spelling.” 

15 Will you try some of the books on violin ?" He tried ; 
bn t no ligh t + He was asked to try d ictionar3 cs of music ; 
Still no light- He wa^ asked to consult the linguistic 
dictionaries. He did so^ spending much lime, 

st No, i don't find it anywhere. These reference books are 
all so incomplete/ 7 

11 Did you try Webster ? It Is a mine of information." 

14 Yes> I did. Even that fails." 

“ Did you try the New English dictionary ? tf 

u Yes. 1 looked up every possible place. But it is too 
old. My recollection is that this violin is a new 
invention/* 

“ Then why don*t you look up the Supplement ? T| 

u Supplement t Supplement to whai ? ,p 


tlq T IHciio/Ut/y of national, h ingrapky. V, 3. P. 383. 
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” Supplement to the JVrtU English dictionary." 

i f Is there one ?” 

ki Ycs f it was published a few years ago. It contains aJI 
the new words that came into use during the last 
hajf^emury/* 

11 Bm where Is it ?” 

11 Here 1 " 

' b I toot it to be one of the original volumes_*. Such 

a bulky supplement! How language grows [” 

Here i$ the definition : Stroh (=Straw)., . . Used attrib. 
to designate instruments of the violin class having a 
horn attachment for increasing the resonance/ 1 

11 Thant you* I was about to go in disappointmeni. 
How easily one goes out-ofdate in these matters f T 

2323 Furnishing the Exact Informa¬ 
tion 

In section “ iaa Nature of Enquirers ” mention 
was made of the different classes of visitors who 
stand in need of being served with the exact 
information and not merely being shown where it 
can be found. First there is the class termed '* the 
absentee enquirer ’’ who writes or phones for infor¬ 
mation. Then we have the experienced customers 
who don’t have the time to help themselves and the 
casual stranger on whom it is not worth while 
spending any time in showing him the way of 
helping himself. In a business library the former 
group will be large (side section 211) ; while 
public libraries will have experience of the latter. 
In all these cases the very circumstances indicate 
that the only form or service possible is that of 
furnishing the exact information. 
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23231 Service by Post 
When the enquirer is absent and not present even 
on the phone, the problem of getting him to 
enunciate his requirement in direct and exact terms 
becomes rather difficult. The reference staff do 
not get the help of the enquirer and has to use their 
own unaided judgment. In some cases, an inter¬ 
mediate reference by post may become necessary 
and, in extreme cases, even repeated correspond¬ 
ence. 

But one compensating factor is that his case need 
not be attended to at the very moment. It can be 
taken up as pick-up work and gone into with calm¬ 
ness at leisure, provided it is remembered to dispose 
it off before the next mail. But even this advan¬ 
tage is lost when the requisition is brought by a 
messenger. For them the matter must be attended 
to immediately. In case of enquiry by post 
alternative information may have to be given to 
meet the different interpretations the question 
admits of. It is desirable to keep a record of the 
sources of information and of the person who 
located them as the enquirer is likely to write back 
For further elucidation. 

23232 Service by Phone 
When the enquiry comes by phone, the time 
problem becomes most acute. It is best to furnish 
the information immediately. This can be done 
if the question is a familiar definite one and does 
not involve anything more than looking up just 
one reference. From tliis point of view the location 
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of the phone in relation to the reference shelf 
should be carefully settled. The phone should be 
at the enquiry desk and the reference shelf, handy 
within a few feet. In addition the oft-required 
ready reference books should be on the desk itself, 
so that the reference librarian can look them up 
without leaving his seat. Experience will show what 
books have to be so kept. They will vary with the 
library and even in the same library they' will have 
to be re-formed from time to time. 

It may happen that the inibrmation sought 
through the phone is not readily traceable. Then 
it is best to make sure that the enquirer has stated 
his problem correctly and ask him to ring up again 
after a stated interval. This request may create 
queer situations if the person at the other end of the 
wire is a difiicult customer, 

1 1 You r enquiry needs a reference to the sta ck-roo m. Kin d|y 
ring up hair an hour hence/* 

ss Never heard the- like of it. You .should know every Ixwk 
you have in stock. Put me through to someone who 
knows his business/' 

Tact on the telephone is verily a rare virtue. We 
can only hope that a gradual dawning as to the 
working of a library will come in time to those 
darkened minds. And again, the antidote is not 
angry blustering but quiet, reasonable but firm 
frankness. 

Apart from such petulance, the phone may also 
bring an omnibus question which requires the 
furnishing of a set of statistical figures or long 
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passages going even beyond a page. They are 
not easily transmitted by wire. In such cases it 
will be an advantage to both parties, if a polite 
suggestion is made to the enquirer to call personally. 
Innocence and inexperience may be responsible 
for asking for such information by the phone. If 
so, the enquirer has only to be told and he would 
correct himself. But occasionally a wilful person 
may excuse himself saying that he finds It rather 
inconvenient to come all the way to the library. 
It shows utter lack ol" civic sense, In such cases, 
the reference staff should know how to be firm 
without being incivil. Sometimes, a phlegmatic 
enquirer may make a fuss and lodge a one-sided 
complaint with the authorities, Usually they know 
how to treat it. If they don’t it is necessary to 
explain the difficulties of the situation as they may 
not realise them. That a customer should think 
that the men at the phone on the enquiry desk are 
capable of answering any question is extraordinary 
enough, but that he should expect a whole page or 
chapter or a stream of figures on tap is the height of 
nonsense. 

" Hallo ! Who is the author of that beautiful poem on the 
Mystery of death V* 

44 le that the exact title ?” 

44 1 am not sure. It is a well-known poem, ft compares 
night and death.” 

44 You don't know the author ?” 

44 That h the rub. I think that this author has written 
only this one poem. It contains a line like * If light 
can deceive us why not life 1 ,p ? 
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responsibility if they connect any failure, loss or 
discomfiture of theirs with such wrong information, 
they may remember or he told that the information 
was perused with their own eyes or copied with their 
own hands. Though such cases may arise only 
Occasionally, it is better that the reference staff 
accustom themselves to such a procedure by way of 
abundant caution. 

233 Assimilation 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has described the man 
who had an astounding knowledge of every subject 
under the sun if its name began with any letter 
from A to M, but showed an equally remarkable 
ignorance of every subject which came in the 
cyclopaedias anywhere between N and Z. Whether 
such a being ever existed or not the findings of 
Jast’s probing into his mind are significant. His 
mind must resemble an ostrich’s stomach, where, 
il my zoology is correct, everything swallowed, 
from a bully-beef tin to a Colt’s revolver, is found 
in its original condition, mingled in an ‘admired 
disorder' but not absorbed.” ■ ° Similar will be the 
mental make up of the reference staff or a busy 
library' unless provision is made for rumination, 
digestion and assimilation into the specific skill of 
reference service. 

2331 Inner Assimilation 
Any skill improves by repetition. But the pro¬ 
foundness which practice secures for skill in refer¬ 
ence service Ls remarkable. To a reference libra- 


7 ° r JiESI £ L. ^wriiJey . jEJfarvr and fwittg, 193:. P, r^. 
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rian who really enjoys his work every contact with 
an enquirer and pursuit of every new problem pro¬ 
vide an additional opportunity for enrichment. It 
gives a delightful exercise to his flair. It invariably 
enhances his mastery over reference books. For the 
pursuit of a new problem may disclose potentialities 
which were unnoticed hitherto. How often does not 
a reference librarian hum to liimself u Hallo, does 
this book contain this ! I had missed it all these 
days.” Sometimes while pursuing a problem his 
eye casually falls upon some information which 
suddenly makes him say to liimself: ** What a 

pity ! That fat gentleman asked just for this the 
other day. But none of us could lay our fingers 
on it. I wonder if I can find out his address and 
inform him about it. How pleased he will be l 
I hope it.will not be too late.'' 

2332 Nascent Awareness 
A reference book cannot be read through. Hence 
however conscientious a reference librarian may be 
it is hardly possible to know all its nooks and 
comers by a formal study at the preparation stage. 
Absorption of its unusual features or the unexpected 
pieces of information scattered in it becomes far 
easier when a nascent awareness is stimulated and 
maintained at a high pitch by the thrill of grappling 
with a difficult problem in the presence of an 
expectant enquirer. A moment’s experience or 
stay at this high level of energy can be far more 
productive in giving a masterful grasp of a reference 
book than hours or even days of a dull mechanical 
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11 Ju§t hold on ..., Thank God S I have tumbled on 
it/* 

11 How nice ! Hew did you manage it V* 

41 I first med 1 Familiar quotations/ Brewer* Benham* etc. 
But at last the Cydopatdui af English littratine not only 
gave the due but has reproduced the poem in extents™ 
“ How lucky \ Will you please read out so that I may 
make sure whether that is the right poem ? 1J 
A few lines are read, 

41 Yes...That is exactly what I want. Will you please 
begin again a little more slowly? 1 am taking it 
down/ 1 

11 Please excuse me. I have already been held up for fifteen 
minutes. Many readers are waiting for my help.** 

41 Look here l I am frightiully busy.” 

“ I am sorry ; it won't take you more than ten minutes to 
come over to the library/* 

Hie telephone was disconnected. Again it began to ring. 
The same fellow J It is again disconnected. Ten 
minutes later the telephone rings again. Another 
reference assistant attends to it* 

44 Please bring the Cyclopaedia qf English liUTaiurc f vol. 2.” 
i<r I am ready. Here it is.” 

■ l Please turn to Blanco White.” 

1 Yes ! He is the anchor of Night and death" 

41 Exactly* how quick you are ! Will you please read it 
out for me. * * * You arc too fast. I dor/t 

write shori-hand. PT 
The old scene repeats itself 

23233 Service to Callers 
When the enquirer appears at the library in 
person anti expects the whole tracing to be done 
by the staff and he is of a class that should be given 
that form of service, his personal co-operation can 
be had without difficulty at least at the first stage 
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mz<) correct and direct enunciation of the problem. 
But it is not easy to keep him restful when the 
information is traced. There are irritating people 
who demand instant attention and claim to have 
been waiting for half an hour whereas they had 
oniy been in the library for half a minute. A 
possible remedy is to give some engagement to such 
flighty enquirers. They may be taken to the shelf 
of recent additions if they are interested in books. 
In the case of some difficult enquirers it is wise to 
leave them in charge of the chief librarian himself 
or some other senior who can keep them engaged ! 
This should not be regarded as waste of official 
time, For is it not part of the official duty of the 
librarian to keep a customer in good humour till 
correct sendee could be rendered to him ? If, 
however, the enquirer is considerate and would 
agree to call later for die information the offer may 
be thankfully accepted. But there are some who 
will couple their offer with the condition that the 
information may be sent by post. It is desirable 
to avoid taking up such an obligation as the corre¬ 
spondence of the library should not be multiplied 
by the ready reference desk. 

232331 Abundant Caution 

Further, even in the ease of this class of people, it 
is preferable that they should be made to read the 
information from the book with their own eyes. 
This will avoid the risk of their turning up later and 
complaining that they were given wrong infor¬ 
mation. Though there can be no question of legal 
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poring over its pages. While in such a state it Imp- 
pens that not only is the particular book on hand 
rendered transparent and illuminating but it even 
discloses its integral relation to several other refer¬ 
ence books and delightfully lands us at an eminence 
which gives a clear and lasting view of past reference 
experiences in almost a prophetic inter-relation 
with what awaits in future. It is impossible to 
describe this supreme type of experience in full 
detail as it is so essentially conditioned by its 
concreteness with all its infinite shades of context 
which goes into our very being but gets distorted 
by any attempt at generalisation or abstraction. 
Every reference librarian should strive, invoking 
the full weight of his will, to realise this delightful 
state of contact with the readers and the books in 
his daily life. 

2333 Sharing wmi Colleagues 

Another phase of assimilation is sharing with the 
brother members of the staff one's new discovery 
either of reference books or of particular enquirers or 
even of human nature in general. This docs not 
mean that it becomes the reference staff to discuss 
the enquirers in a vein of waggishness. All that 
is meant is that it is helpful to inform all rhe col¬ 
leagues about what has been sensed about their 
temperament, range of interest, capacity for self- 
help and, what is particularly profitable, the reci¬ 
procal help which the staff could get by serving 
certain well informed enquirers. Information of 
this kind will be of much value in making the future 
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contacts with the enquirers easy, pleasurable and 
profitable to all concerned. Imagine the pleasant 
reaction which the enquirer will experience if at 
his next call at the library he is met by some other 
member of the staff with genuine familiarity and 
without once again being subjected to all die 
ordeal of first contact. A library is a human 
institution and every such human touch tones up its 
functioning. 

Apart from this very' desirable human side of the 
sharing of every experience with colleagues, there 
is also an economical side. The time and energy 
spent by one member of the reference staff in 
hunting up a difficult question should be made to 
yield a greater profit than that of merely serving 
that one new enquirer who prompted it. His 
finding should be made known to the other members 
if it is worth that. Further all new discoveries 
incidentally made out of the reference books used 
should also be passed on to the colleagues so that 
they may also benefit by them. 

2334 Recording and Filing 

Another mode of assimilation relates to elusive 
facts which are disentangled from unexpected 
sources under the stimulus of the enquirer's presence 
and which may easily be forgotten or be requisition¬ 
ed only occasionally. Virtually they belong to long- 
range reference service but get spotted out by sheer 
chance in ready reference service. They need to 
be recorded and filed in the reference cabinet. The 
details of this process will be discussed in section 
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405 which deals with the assimilation stage of 
long-range reference service. 

2335 Assimilation in Book Selection 

Again it is in the actual process of service that 
gaps in the reference collection or the library come 
to notice. They must be noted for later attention. 
At moments of respite from direct service to readers, 
the bibliographical resources should be rummaged 
and the correct materials that will fill up gaps 
should be selected and brought to the notice of the 
book selection section for further action. 

2336 Assimilation and Fugitive Materials 

In business and school libraries as the interest of 
the enquirers shifts from time to time the early 
enquirers of the new type will be a warning to an 
alert reference staff that fugitive reference materials 
of a certain kind will soon be in demand. Then the 
best means of procuring them should be explored, 
and they should be got and brought to use expe¬ 
ditiously. 

Most of the modes of assimilation point to the 
need for frequent consultation among the reference 
staff and deliberation at the monthly meetings of 
the staff council. It is such clearance meetings 71 
that will keep a library ever resonating with the 
pulse of the patrons and justifying its existence by 
the fulfilment of the Laws of Library Science. 

71. R;'!riLM nAlJifm . Libf&n' admiidnriUwn- 1934. [Mudras 

Library Assodititm p publication series, 4 Chapter 93 and Kang&a&ihan 
fS.IL). FTrr &KU ef iibrm ry jetwte*, 193L {Madras Library Auocuition, 
publication seritl, a). Pp. 
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CHAPTER 3 r 
WHAT ? 

While long-range reference serv ice w ill not be 
K>taUy_abtcnt in any type of library h [ s a special 
feature o l re search libraries like those of learned 
bodies^universltl^, and industrial and business 
Houses, The bound a n" line between ready refe- 
r ^D- CL ''.ser vice and long-range reference service ma y b®'* 1 "*'''! 
be indefinite and elusive But it is not d fficult to 
recognise their distinguishing features if we catch 
them at phases which are sufficiently far from their 
point of transition from one to the other. The 
two types of reference service diffe r fo (he tk^ 
i nvolve d, t he materials used and tKe nature of 
information sought, 

311 Time Factor 

As the very name implies there can be no question 
of giving immediate satisfaction in long-range refer- ~ <-■» - 

ence service, No doubt, information collected for 
one reader by prolonged investigation may be 
recorded for future use and served to later en¬ 
quirers at a moment’s notice. But then it has e, « , - 
ceased to be long-range reference service. {Vide 
examples in section 223 of chapter 22). In business 
libraries, long-range reference service may have 
to be rushed through, as time is an important 
economic factor with them. But even there, when 
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compared with their 1 time-standard for ready refer* 
ence service, long-range reference service is allowed 
an apprecia bly longer time. It may be difficult 
to answer the question “ What is the minimum 
duration of search that will make reference service 
long-range ?” At any rate a sharp answer is not 
possible. We can only say that most ready refer¬ 
ence questions are solved in a few minutes while 
some take longer time but seldom more than half- 
an-hour. Similarly, it may be added that few 
long-range reference questions take less than half- 
an-hour while some take a whole day and even 
weeks. 












31 a M aterial Used 

3121 From the Point of View of the Place of 
Location 

We get better light on the what of long-range 
reference service by looking at it from the angle 
of materials used. In ready reference service the 
held for search is usually confined to ready reference 
boo ks—di ctionaries, directories, encyclopaedias, 
year-books, calendars, who’s whos and the like. 
But if the search does not end but only gets started 
with them and has to be continued beyond them 
into ordinary bonks, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
it becomes long-range reference service. The 
search may have to be carried beyond the walls of 
the library into the resources of oilier local libraries. 
If even this floes not give satisfaction, libraries in 
other parts of die country and in extreme cases even 
libraries in the other parts of the world may have 
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to be pressed into service, (Vide sections 341 and 
342 of chapter 34.) 

3122 Kinds of Materials 
Long-range reference service differs from ready 
reference service not only in the place wherefrom 
the materials may have to be got but also in the 
kind of materials put to use* The use of ordinary 
books and periodicals has been already mentioned. 
The search may have to extend also into the 
archives, local, national or international, and, as 
lai as available, consultation even of the current 
Hies of offices arid business houses. In extreme cases 
long-range reference service may take ils even 
beyond ail recorded sources and make a search 
into the brains of living persons a necessity. 

A Imi' days, ago a call came from an international spiritual 
centre to find out the exact location or the passage 
“Brahma saiyara jaganmithya.” The aikaitic ring in 
the passage made us think of Sankara. But Sankara’s 
works occupy twenty volumes. Surely this is a problem 
wEere we look to the reference apparatus for the solu¬ 
tion, 1 he catalogue and classification cannot be of 
any help. But no coll ectcd tdiliiiLLiti. iiaiikam's. works 
haj been provided with ari index. Need it be said 
that tKcre is no independent concordance cither ? But 
how could the reference staff dare to turn down this 
inquiry when it is certain that the answer is surely 
somewhere on the shelves of the library. Will not the 
curse of the Second Law - 1 (Every reader His Book) 
and the Third Law 1 * (Every Book Its Reader] be on 
their head if they did so ? We were in a tight comer 
and were cursing the referenc e apparatus that would 

**■"“*“. I s - !«*-■< ojtibrarfsdtm, tsar. (M*d™ 

library .Vaocistio„, publication .erio, 3 ). Chapter* -.4 and 
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hoi come into existence. Fortunately at this moment 
there stepped into the library a walking concordance 
to Indological literature — Sri T- Sundarachaiiar of 
ShiyaJi. He picked out the passage in a moment. It 
occurred as the first quarter of the twentieth and last 
substantive verse of the minor lyric Brahmajnan m ali- 
maln* I he honour of the library was redeemed and a 
most creative reader was served. Thus what would 
have been a ready reference service if the production 
of reference books had reached western standards 
turned out to be a long range reference service in which 
a search into the brains of a Jiving person became a 
necessity ! Ta p 

2. A memlier of the research staff got stuck up at the 
term * Bardan T carriers. No dictionary os any other 
kind or reference book was of any avail* The reader 
mentioned that the term occurred in relation to 
labour in the province of Bombay. This made the 
Ijlarary start local inquiry in the Bombay area. One 
of the brother librarians working in that province 
furnished in forma dun as follows : Bard an was an 
English-Marathi jargon for burden. The term u Bar- 
dan-rarrier ** had become die specific name Tor labour 
in the cotton trade of Bombay. Thus long range 
reference service had to go beyond books and land 
itself in local inquiries* 

3. Here is a third example. Bkaganata mela natoka is a 
school of dance developed In the courts of (he kings of 
Tanjorc* The recent revival in Indian dance has 
stimulated a large volume of inquiry for dance litera¬ 
ture, But the Bhagmato mila notaka school has nut 
yet been recorded in print though there are just a 
Tew manuscripts in the possession of some private 
individuals. But it turned out that the most satisfac- 

73- Sundaram (C,j, Rtftrtnct ftrdc* in Indokgj in the Mmmis of 
the M^dru Library Assoc Lilia cl. I^O. Bp* 3H®‘ 
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tory form of long range reference service in this 
respect was to establish contact between the inquirer 
and the individual custodians of tradition found 
scattered in the neighbourhood of Tanjore and in 
particular in the villages of Meiattur, Suiamangalam 
and Ultukadu. It is claimed that Kharatam Nallur 
Narayanaswami Ayyar is die outstanding living 
exponent of the art. 7 * 

3123 New Developments in Organisation 

lit modem libraries of all kinds die Third Law 
“Every Reader His or Her Book ” 1 s even takes 
the form C! Every Reader His or Her Information ” 
and reigns supreme. It is true that the library 
world has not completed refitting itself to meet this 
new demand of the Third Law. But the reorga¬ 
nisation is making rapid progress. Some of the 
new apparatuses and concepts that are being forged 
are union catalogue, regional library system, 

National Central Library, International Library 
Centre, Research Consul tains and so on. The J 

way in which these arc brought into sendee will 
be illustrated by the examples given in chapter 
* 34 Illustrative Actualities.’ 

313 Kinds of Information 
Any given piece ofInformation will fall in the 
category of ready reference service or that of long 1 r 
range-reference service according as it is found 1 
incorporated in a reference book or not. If it is it 
can be readily located. Otherwise, prolonged 
search - Will Become necessary, 

74. Journal ofthi Indian uxitfj 0/ wimS&l art. V, 1937. p L j6& 

75, Kiingunathaii (SrR + )i Fir* im* yflibraj .f timer. 1531. (Modrai 

library pub&^Ukm series, Ghapler 3, 
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Indiana is very poor in reference books* Hence 
many problems which would figure as ready refer¬ 
ence questions elsewhere need to be dealt with 
in India as long range ones. Let us illustrate : 

In India wc have few comprehensive biographical 
dictionaries, nor encyclopaedias nor indexes to 
periodicals. America and many European coun¬ 
tries have many reference books of that kind. 
Japan and South Africa are also making headway 
in this matter. Ready reference books of this kind 
have been discussed in part a. Indexes to national 
periodicals will be studied in part 4, Part 5 gives 
of'course a fairly long illustrative list of such 
materials- The following examples will show what 
a great strain is put on the reference staff in Indian 
libraries by the absence of ready reference books 
and the consequent conversion of what should 
normally be ready reference service into an involved 
and elongated long-range investigation. 



Appaya Dikshka was a versatile and profuse Indian 
"writer. He was a contemporary of Edmund Spenser. 
But there is no reference book which gives any infer* 
mation abou t his life. When a reader seeks infor¬ 
mation about him the only course is to examine every 
modern edition of iris numerous works and com¬ 
mentaries for the off chance of finding a biographical 
introduction or remark in any of them. Here are a 
few editions which offer such help : 


{1) Vedanta Dcsika Yodwakhyutiaya with a commentaiy by 
Appaya Dikshita. V. i, (Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series, 
4), contains a biography of Appaya Dikshita by 
A. V. Gopalachart : Pp. i-joadi of the introduction. 
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(2) Appaya Dikshita Sivodwaita nirnaya ed, by S. S, Surya- 
narayana Sastri gives about eight pages of biographical 
information and eight more pages of bibliography. 
This book leads to item 1 given above and to the 
following sources : 

Appaya Dikshita's age by Y. Mahal inga Sastri in the Journal 
of oriental research, V. 2. Pp, 225-237 ; 

Age and lift of Appaya Dilshita by Y. Mahalinga Sastri in 
the Journal of oriental research. V. 3. Pp. 140-160 ; and 

Appaya Dikshita in the Siddhanta dipika , VoJ. 4, E\ 261. 

It is only by long-range reference service that 
such sources can be spotted out and the needed 
information unearthed from them. 

a. To illustrate the difficulties caused by the absence of 
an Indian encyclopaedia let us consider how the 
reference staff met a demand for information on 
“journalism in 1 ndia." In the process of acquainting 
themselves with the wave-front of knowledge as laid 
down in section 3332 of this part they bad noted that 
part 2 of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, for 1929 
was a symposium on India. A perusal of this volume 
disclosed two articles on journalism ; Ramananda 
Clmtterjec’s Origin and growlk of journalism among 
Indians (Pp, [61-1B8) and A. H. Watson's Origin and 
growth of journalism among Europeans (Pp. 169-174). 

Another unexpected source which was located after pro¬ 
longed search was K. Subba Rao’s Revised memories, 
(* 933 ) and an article by K. P, Visvanatha Avyar in 
the Madras tercentenary volume. One of the readers 
who was helped with these materials brought to the 
notice of the library at a later date the following title 
exclusively devoted to the subject : S. P. Tyagarajan ; 
History of Indian journalism. 
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Indiana is very poor in reference books. Hence 
many problems which would figure as ready refer¬ 
ence questions elsewhere need to be dealt with 
in India as long range ones. Let us illustrate : 

In India we have few comprehensive biographical 
dictionaries, nor encyclopaedias nor indexes to 
periodicals. America and many European coun¬ 
tries have many reference books of that kind. 
Japan and South Africa are also making headway 
in this matter. Ready reference books of this kind 
have been discussed in part 2. Indexes to national 
periodicals will be studied in part 4. Part 5 gives 
of*course a fairly long illustrative list of such 
materials. The Following examples will show what 
a great strain is put on the reference staff in Indian 
libraries by the absence of ready reference books 
and lire consequent conversion of what should 
normally be ready reference service into an involved 
and elongated long-range investigation. 

1. Appaya Dikshit a was a versatile and profuse Indian 
writer! He was a contemporary of Edmund Spenser. 
But there is no reference book which gives any uifor- 
mation about his life. When a reader seeks infor¬ 
mation about him the only course is to examine every 
modern edition or his numerous works and com¬ 
mentaries for the off chance of Ending a biographical 
introduction or remark in any of them. Here are a 
few editions which offer such help ; 

(l) Vedanta Dcsika Yadai'abbyadaya with d coannmtoTy by 
Appaya Dikshita. V. 2. (Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series, 
4). contains a biography of Appaya Dikshita by 
A. V. Gopalaehari : Pp. i-xxxii of the introduction. 
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(2) Appaya Dikshita Sivadwaita nirrutya cd. by S, S- Surya- 
narayana Sastri gives about eight pages of biographical 
information and eight more pages of bibliography. 
This book leads to item 1 given above and to the 
following sources ; 

Appaya Dikshila's age by Y. Mahalinga Sastri in the Journal 
of oriental research. V. 3. Pp. 225-237 ; 

Age and life of Appaya Dikshita by V, Mahalinga Sastri in 
1 he Journal of oriental research . V- 3. Pp- 140-160 ; and 

Appaya Dikskita in the Siddhanta dipika, Vol. 4, P.261, 

It is only by long-range reference service that 
such sources can be spotted out and the needed 
information unearthed from them, 

2, To illustrate the dilHculties caused by the absence of 
an Indian encyclopaedia let us consider how the 
reference staff met a demand for information on 
“Journalism in 1 ndla." In the process of acquainting 
themselves with the wave-front of knowledge as laid 
down in section 3332 of this part they had noted that 
part 2 of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, for 1929 
was a symposium on India, A perusal of this volume 
disclosed two artides on journalism ; Ramananda 
Chatterjee’s Origin and growth of journalism among 
Indians (Pp. 161-168} and A. H Watson’s Origin and 
growth of journalism among Europeans (Pp- 169-174}. 

Another unexpected source which was located after pro¬ 
longed search was K,. Subba Rao's Rained memories, 
{1933) and an article by K. P. Visvanatha Ayyar in 
the :Madras tercentenary volume , One of the readers 
who was helped with these materials brought to the 
notice of the library at a later date the following title 
cxduaively devoted to the subject : S. 1 \ Tyagarajan : 
History of Indian journalism. 
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All this is so chancy. If the subject sought be 
journalism in America or Europe it could be 
successfully and readily dealt with as a ready 
reference question with the aid of the encyclopae¬ 
dias of the appropriate countries. 

The volumes of Essay index and similar national 
or linguistic bibliographies bring to the category of 
ready reference service furnishing of information 
on the nascent thought in different nations. But 
the absence of any similar bibliographical aid in 
India swells the category of long range reference 
service. 

A reader sought to know whai had been recently written 
on the women poets of India. Several hours of search 
were necessary to locate die following information; 

(1) M. Krishna machannr. History of elassieat Sanskrit 

literature, 1937* Pp. 391-397. Poetesses ; 

(2) Hciranthandra diakkdar. Early Indian poetesses in 
Sri Asutosh Memorial Volume, 1926-28, Part 2, Pp. 
&5“74 ; 

(3) V. Riigli;ivan. Sanskrit mid Prakrit poetesses in the 
Quarterly journal of ihc Mythic Society. V. 25. Pp. 
49-74 i v - a6 - I'P 137- 1 3 ® and V. 27. Pp. 279- 
2 go ; 

(4) U. V. Swaminatha Ayyar. Sangaltamizhum Pirhalal- 
tamizhum. 1929. Pp, 79-B8 and 

(5) K. Raghavacharyulu . Some South Indian poetesses in the 
Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society. V, 26. 
Pp. 41-49. 

3131 Opinion ani> Points of View' 

Apart from this, long-range reference service 
brings within its purview many types of information 
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which cannot form fit subjects for ready reference 
service. Rou ghly speakin g , the ran ge of read y £ 
r eference service is confined to the finding of facts. 
But the rangeoflong-range reference service includes 
not only facts that cannot be readily found but also 
other categories of information. Exposition of a 
problem from a particular point of view may be 
sought. Obviously there can be few ready refer¬ 
ence books to help us in its location. Search into ^ 
ordinary books is the only way of getting at it. Or 
opinions of a particular sh ade may be sough t. 
Tfieyltdo can be found only by turning through the 
pages of ordinary books. 

Exampies : 

i, Information on the problem of k Safety first T from the 
poiiu of view of education wai sought- There was 
no article on the subject in (he Emychpaidin Britanaica. 
The Cyclopaedia of education too did not mem ton the 
subject. The Entytfopcxdia qf social sciences hud an 
article entided ss Safety movement,” Bui it dealt with 
hazard to workers, factory legislation* insurance Jaws* 
etc,, i.c.j from the industrial point of view* As (he 
inquirer was pursuing the subject from the educational 
point of view it was of no use. The only recourse left 
to the reference staff was 10 examine the books in the 
class * Education. 1 After some laborious search the 
reference librarian located a fairly full account of the 
subject in Chapter lE of An introduction to education and 
teaching process (1531} of Jessie E, Adams and William 
S. Taylor. The bibliography at the end of the 
Chapter lead him to the Twenty-fifth year book 
(iqa6) of ihr National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation. It turned out io be a fairly exhaustive 
symposium on safety education. The odds would 
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have been very ranch against the reader locating this 
symposium if left unaided by the reference staff. 

2- Another example was in connection with finding 
reading mate rials on opinio ns in favour of 41 Language 
as a factor in nationalism.” No ready reference book 
was of any help. It was only a prolonged search that 
disclosed the following l>ooks which contain opinions 
of the kind sought. 

i. 5 hen ton [H, N.) k Cosmopolitan comers at ion : language 

problems of international conferences. 1933. 

ii. Jes person (Otto). Mankind, tuition md individual from 
a linguistic /win/ of view. 1925. 

iff Marvin (F.S+)- Western races and the world. 1922. 
Chapter II. Language sj a link by J, A. Smith. 

iv. Ruysscn (Theodore). What is nationality, {International 
conciliation* March 1917). 

v. Boaz (Franz), Race and nationality, (International con¬ 
ciliation, January 1915). 

3, The imagined or real conflict between reason and 
religious experience and between science and religion 
is a topic on which there is a perennial demand for 
opinions of different shades ; and yet its nature is such 
that the opinions could not gel recorded in ready 
reference hooks. Modernism has to be ever modem. 
Every advancement in science demands a re-exami- 
nation or the problem and gives rise to new shades of 
opinion. Hence this topic Tails pre-eminently in the 
sphere of long-range reference service. It is the 
business of the long reference librarian to turn his 
thoughts to this problem during the hours of shelf 
study and build up and maintain a balanced biblio¬ 
graphy to serve inquirers. Hero is such an illustrative 
select bibliography : 

L Macmurray (John). Reason and emotion. 1936. Pp. 
171-212. Science and religion. 
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lit Brown 1 William Adams). The life of prayer in a world 
of science. 193.1, 

iiu Ingt (W.R.). Science amt ultimate truth, 1936. 

iv. Whitehead ( A, N. ). Science and the modern world. 1926. 

v. Maefic [RunsId CamphelJ). Science rediscovers God or 
the theodicy of science. 1931 , 

vt. Streeter (B.H.). Reality : a new correlation of science 
and religion. 1926. 

vii Cross (F- Eestre). Religion and the reign of science. 1930. 

viii Boudin [John ELof). God and creation : God , e cosmic 
philosophy of religion. 1934. 

ix. Barnes (Ernest William). Scientific theory and religion , 
the world described by science and its spiritual interpretation. 

1933 - 

x. Price (George McCready). Modem discoiwies which 
help w to believe. 1934. 

xi. Eagle (Albert). The philosophy of religion versus the 
philosophy of science. 1935. 

xiL Simpson (James Young). The garment of the living 
God : studies in the relations of science and religion. 1934, 

3132 Too Recent or Too Out of the Way 
In research libraries information about develop¬ 
ments and discoveries too recent for inclusion in 
reference boots may have to be located. This will 
involve a prolonged and systematic search through 
files of periodicals. Or again the information 
sought may be of so specialised a nature and in 
demand only from so few that makers of ready 
reference books do not find it worth while to have 
it explored and incorporated in their publications. 
It may be hidden all the same in some periodicals. 
It U the business of long-range reference service 
to bring it to light. 
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Exmnpks : 

i- Stratosphere flight is a topic of recent origin. The 
Emydapatdw Briianmea has no article on it. The index 
refers only 10 a passing mention or the topic in the 
articles on Atmosphere and Ttiss&titfdeBail (Lt$n Philipp#) 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia makes no mention of die word. 
The Rntyd&patdiu book of the jttar {1938) gives two 
columns to the subject and mentions that Adam broke 
the record in June 1937, Whitaker's Almanack for 
1 939 devotes six columns to the subject but they are 
all purely historical. For a descriptive account 
which alone the reader wanted the probable hooks 
and periodicals had to be looked into. 

First (Dorothy) Exploring the upper atmosphere (1934), which 
was the only book available in the library, did not give 
full satisfaction to the reader. Hence periodicals had 
to be looked into. With the aid of the Index to the 
National geographic magazine the following sumptuous 
articles which gave full satisfaction to the reader were 
located. 

L Ballooning in tht straiosphtre: two balloon orauif to ttn- 
miU altjtwUs presage new mode of aerial travel by Auguste 
Picrard. V. 63. Pp. 353-384. 

iL Exploring the earth's stratosphere : tin holder of the American 
alti tude record describes Air experiences in reaching the 
“ ceiling " of his plane at an elevation of nearly eight mites 
by Lieut. John A. Macrcady. 1936, V. 50. Pp. 

755-756* 

iiL Exploring the stratosphere by Capi. Albert W. Stevens. 
1934. V, 66. Pp. 397 - 434 - 

iv. Man's farthest aloft rising to 13.71 miles, the National 
Geographic Society — U. S, Amy stratosphere expedition 
gathers scientific data at record altitude by Capi. 
A. W- Stevens, 1936. V. 69, Pp. 59-94 
Scientific results af the world record stratosphere fight by 

Capt. A. W. Stevens. 193b. V.69. Pp. 693-712. 
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a. Glass fibre is another topic of recent origin. The first 
enquiry came from an orthopaedic surgeon* The 
Encyclopaedia Brilannka gave only a short article of ten 
lines under die heading Glass cloth without any biblio¬ 
graphy. The Encyclopaedia Britanmat book of the year 
(1938) disposed or the subject by adding six lines, 
towards the end of the article in Clothing industry 
without any attempt at bibliography. The 1939 
volume of the same work of reference just gave a small 
paragraph under Applied chemistry but it gave reference 
to two general boolw on chemistry' which unfortunately 
were not available in the library. This proved Lhat 
the topic was too recent for any adequate treatment in 
standard reference books and too recent also to be 
found generally in all standard treatises. Pursuit of 
this subject involved a rapid search into each of 
the recent volumes of the Industrial and engineering 
chemist?? —too recent to be covered by the published 
cumulative indexes* Volume 30 belonging to 1938 
had an informing article of four pages entitled Fibre 
glass : mechanic al development. This long-range refer¬ 
ence service started the inquirer on his tine of pursuit, 

3. Hydroponics is a term that baffled the reader and the 
reference librarian alike. Dictionaries gave but little 
due. What could it mean ? The inquirer had heard 
the word casually and even the spelling was not 
definite, A short article in the Encyclopaedia hook of 
the year (1939) mentioned it as a recent technique in 
crop production first conceived in 1927 and applied 
to floral production in 1934 and to vegetable produc¬ 
tion in 1935- But this article did not give details. 
However the following three references started the 
inquirer as well as the reference librarian on an 
adventure of further exploration. 

h American journal of botany r 1929. V + 16. P. fife 
Agriculture—nutans qf crop production. 
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iiii Science, 1937. V. 85. Pp. 177-178, Hydroponics — 
crop-production in liquid culture media, 193®- V* 88. 
Pp. 568-569 , What is JeJiL 

iii. Nature. 1938. V. 141, Pp. 536-540. Crop produc¬ 
tion without soil. 

4, Mitogenetic radiation is a recent biological develop¬ 
ment which has not yet found a place in any reference 
book. The etymological make up of the term is 
itself an evidence of its recency. This problem had 
10 be pursued as one of long-range reference at the 
instance of the classifier himself. The following two 
books occasioned the inquiry :—- 

i, Gumvdtsch (A.)* Die mtogtne&cfo Strahiung, 1932. 

1 L Hollander (A.), and Clans (WJX). An experimented 
study 0/ the problem of mtagcnitic radiation. *937* 
(Bulletin of the National Research Council U.S.A., 
100). 

litis new subject had in be provided with a new class 
number so as to satisfy the demands of the principle 
of individuation. The composite nature of the Colon 
Classification in use implied an assurance that such an 
individuating class number could be constructed* 
But it demanded as a pre-requisite a Tairly accurate 
knowledge of the subject in terms of fundamental 
concepts. For this the reference staff had to feed the 
classifier with as much literature on the subject as 
could be found in the library. This meant a most 
arduous though interesting search of a long range 
nature. A start was made with the Biological abstracts 
and the references under * mitogenetic rays T ultimately 
led the classifier to arrive at the most appropriate 
placing of the books in question by the creation of the 
correct composite class number for the topic. 

■; Molecular rays is another topic of recent origin where 
the classifier himself had to initiate long range reference 
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service. The term describes a curious state of matter 
the concept of which originated with the brilliant 
pioneer work of Duiioyer published in Lt radium in 
19M. Details of the pursuit of this recent subject 
by the classifier are given elsewhere, T * 


3133 Out of Fashion 

It sometimes happens that certain types of infor¬ 
mation have gone entirely out of fashion. Hence 
they may not find a place in current reference books. 
The reference cabinet may have l>cen cleared of 
all traces of them. Even the memory of the 
reference staff might have completely wiped them 
off. But all the same they may be lying unheeded 
in long forgotten reference books of past years or 
in the dusty tomes of the books and periodicals 
closely packed in the tertiary sequence 77 or sent 
away to the distant dormitory collection. But 
when an occasional demand For them comes from a 
research worker they should be exhumed- This, 
it tan be easily realised, would involve a pro¬ 
longed search* 




An ordinary example of long range service was afforded 
when an inquirer asked for information about Regio¬ 
montanus a German astronomer of the fiftcemli 
century* The current ixiition of the Entydvpatdm 
gave only half a column or information. This was too 
meagre for the inquirer. The iong-rangc reference 
librarian had to go far beyond all recent reference 
books and bring om from the tertiary sequence the 


76. Raitganathan (S.R,). Prak&mm id It&rmy cUuHkutim, 1936. 

( M ar k 3 ” Library AsiadatiM, publication 6), P, 133, 

77- Raiithan ( 5 -R. 0 - f-ihuiry ndltRUfraliDft, ]^, [M.idny 
uhrzry Asaociaitan, publication series 5). Pp. 359 ami 367. 
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English cyclopaedia of 1857 and the Penny cyclopaedia of 
1841. 


3134 Too Many Facets 

Another form that long-range reference service 
may take is that of assembling together parts of an 
information that may tic scattered in books classed 
in different subjects. No doubt the information 
that requires such an assemblage of parts will be a 
complex one. Indeed we can say that complexity 
of information is another factor which distinguishes 
long-range reference service from ready reference 
service. Invariably the latter is concerned only 
with the location of simple information. Whenever 
Lhc information sought presents several facets all 
of which should be Located and brought together 
if the enquirer is to get a complete and reliable 
picture of the information he seeks, it becomes iong- 
rangc reference service. 

Example : 

An enquiry about prc-Columbian America in¬ 
volved search for materials in several classes accord¬ 
ing to the many facets presented by the subject. 
Worthwhile materials were ultimately traced for 
the enquirer among the books belonging to the 
classes: astronomy, smithy, carpentry, fine arts in 
general, architecture, engraving, pottery, music, 
linguistics, buddhism, geography, travels, world 
history, American history, archaeology, inscriptions 
and anthropology. 
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3135 The Linguistic Hurdle 

A still another form that long-range reference - •■'V’ L 
service may assume is that of helping the 
enquirer to get Ids facts or information from books 
and periodicals which speak a language unknown 
to him. The inclusion of this kind of translation 
service in the obligations of library staff may appear 
far-fetched. But in libraries maintained by indus¬ 
trial and commercial concerns, it is certainly not 
foreign to the purpose for which they are established. 

Even in libraries of research institutes like the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, this function 
of the library staff has been for long considered 
prepotent. Indeed while recruiting their librarian 
some years ago, the authorities of the institute 
preferred proficiency in a multitude of foreign 
languages to a knowledge of library technique 
though this would not receive the approval of the 
library profession. Even in other types of libraries 
which do not have any flavour of such quasi-private 
ownership, the provision of long-range reference 
stall’ to help the l eaders to cross Lhe linguistic hurdle 
is slowly being recognised as a proper step though 
with sonic hesitation as is evidenced bv the tendency 
to make a small charge for this extreme form of 
reference service. 

Some may regard this as merely a speculation ■ 
but we were gTcatly reassured by an occurrence 
this morning (21-11-39), As wc reached the library 
after wording the above paragraph, the foreign 
mail which had been considerably delayed by the 
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menace of the German submarine brought the 
usual bag of scientific periodicals. The first periodi¬ 
cal picked up happened to be the issue of Science 
of the 6th October. On opening its contents- 
pagc the title Literature service for chemists 7 B attracted 
our attention. Wc extract it fully in support of the 
aspect of long-range reference service under consi¬ 
deration. (Italics are ours). 

M Beginning in October i the Hooker Scientific Library, 
Fayette, Missouri, inaugurated a new literature service 
for chemists. Dr. Julian F, Smith is leaving the du 
Pont Company, where he has been doing chemical 
literature work, to become associate director of the 
‘ Friends of the Hooker -Scientific Library,’ of which 
Dr. Neil E. Gordon is director. 

M Through Dr. Smith the library will offer translations and 
literature searches, backed by facilities for providing 
filmstat or photostat copies of any matter in the more 
than twenty thousand volumes comprising the col¬ 
lection. To his chemical education (B. S,, Illinois 
1916 ; M. S., California 1920 ; Fh. D., Chicago 192a) 
and his long experience in chemical literature work 
Dr. Smith adds linguistic skill acquired by years of 
practice in translating from German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Scandinavian, Polish and 

RuSsiELTT 

“ The combination or a specialist in technical literature 
and one of the most comprehensive chemical libraries 
ever assembled is unique in chemical reference service. 
It offers an unprecedented opportunity to all chemists 
to have technical literature or patents dearly and 
accurately translated by a chemist, and fa hetv Hu 


*8. Admit. V.90, 1939. P. 330- 
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literature m any problem skilfully tvmbtd by an experienced 
starch *t who it not hampered by language bartiers. 

The Hooter Scientific Library will render these services 
at cost (on a self-supporting but not a profit basis) to 
member? of the * Friends of the Hooker Scientific 
Library. The minimum fee for an individual life 
membership is $ 10 ; for a permanent corporation 
or institutional membership, $ 100. All who are 
interested are invited to write to Dr. Neil E. Gordon, 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri/ 1 
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CHAPTER 3 a 

■ 

WHY? 

In the last chapter we examined the wide field! 
covered by long-range reference service. It is 
obvious that such variety of service should imply a 
staff with high qualifications. Indeed long-range 
reference service requires a twofold qualification. 
The members of the reference staff should be not 
only proficient in library science, but they should 
also have done some research work. All this should 
mean a high salary level. Is it necessary to spend 
so much on long-range reference service? All 
the Laws of Library Science unanimously say * yes. 1 
There is first the simple advocacy of the Fourth Law 
based on its slogan u Save the Time of the Reader,” 
The Second Law is no less insistent on grounds of its 
own. It would plead that “ How to Use a Library ” 
is by no means a simple matter. When an involved 
question has to be tackled the difficulty sometimes 
becomes so acute that the search is given up in 
despair. Even experienced research workers betray 
that they cannot think where to look ; and their 
gratitude is sometimes quite pathetic when a refer¬ 
ence is found in two minutes which would have 
taken them as many hours to discover. Their 
feeling of helplessness is reflected in their general 
attitude. They make up their minds that libraries 
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arc mysterious institutions in which they feel like 
babes in a wood of dusty tomes and dismal shelving. 
They wander down gangways appalled by the 
thousands of books, Moreover , occasion al ly, a ki nd 
of fear possesses them- They make a few more 
fevered attempts to bunt down their quarry, fail 
and leave the library in despair. Further the 
elucidation of the various types of long-range refer¬ 
ence service given in the last chapter contains in an 
implicit form several other answers to the why of 
long-range reference service. We shall now' seek 
to make them explicit. 

321 Time Factor 

Even the enquirer, who thinks that he can, if he 
had Lhe time, find out and elicit from the mute 
books the secrets which they keep hidden under a 
camouflage of similar and inexpressive faces, will 
be glad if his time is saved by a competent reference 
s taff. Th is d epe nd cnce on reference staff on grounds 
of inadequacy of time to help oneself is not always a 
pretension. It may be genuine, if the enquirer is 
engaged in serious study. In the case of a person 
who is engaged in the extension of the boundaries 
of knowledge, the reference staff ought to share the 
work with him. They should release for him the 
time he would otherwise have to spend in searching 
for the information required for the furtherance of 
his work. Unfortunately the past has bequeathed 
to us a misleading tradition, in the relation of such 
an enquirer with the library' staff. It militates 
against the rapid and healthy development of an 
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economic sharing of labour, The research worker 
has a tendency to equate the library staff with the 
laboratory attendees—a useful set of subnormals 
whose business is simply to fetch the book they are 
asked to bring. He insists that it is enough if 
they can read the backs of books. When a classified 
arrangement of books is suggested to him* he often 
says it will mean his taking out the book himself, 
die implication being that the library staff—rather 
the library at tender as he would put it—cannot know 
the inside and the mutual relation of hooks. He 
does not realise that his valuable time will be saved 
for his specific research if the search for the printed 
or written information be left in the hands of 
capable librarians who understand the intricacies 
of his subject and, by constant practice and specia¬ 
lisation, even belter than himself He docs nol 
realise that the vast quantity of information 
germane to his investigations appearing in such 
rapid succession in the periodicals can be sifted 
and digested to suit his specific point of view only 
by a reference staff whose learning is comparable 
to his. Either he wastes his own time in doing it 
or goes without the benefit of such a digest. If the 
human resources of a community arc to be put to the 
most economic use there should be a definite 
division of labour at this point. That is what lias 
been discovered after a long experience of trial and 
error. Every research organisation and every 
business organisation are known to become more 
efficient if the research staff' or the business section 
are made to share their work with a competent 
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reference staff of equal status—status is mentioned 
because the work will not be otherwise shared 
profitably or even heartily. This adds to the 
genuine research time of the organisation to a 
remarkable degree. 

3211 Time-factor in* Research Libraries 

Here is a confirmation of this sentiment : 

“ In future the functions of * searcher ’ and * researcher ' 
will become more distinct. The (qualifications de¬ 
manded of them are also in many respects distinct ; 
accuracy is, of course, vital to both, but the 1 searcher ’ 
need not possess the very high scientific ability that i$ 
required in a fim-dass research man ; and in view 
of the over-loading of learning, the latter needs to be 
relieved of the burden of acquiring foreign tongues and 
spending on spade-work time that he could much more 
profitably devote to his researches,” Ti 

3212 Time-factor in Industrial Libraries 
No one who is closely in touch with the develop¬ 
ment of industrial research by the state and by 
private enterprise will fail to realise that bringing 
the existing knowledge to proper use is of equal, if 
not temporarily greater, practical importance than 
the extension of knowledge itself. 

3213 Time-factor in Public Libraries 
The same is true even in a public library. The 
general public will become more efficient in their 
varied occupations including the necessary* occu¬ 
pation of domestic economy, if their time could be 


79, AMOciauon of Special Libraries and lufortnaCkm Bureau*- 
Fbperi of pnxtedtngi if the fifth igaB, F. 37. 
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saved by a reference staff who can keep them con¬ 
tinuously better informed in their respective fields 
of interest by long-range reference service. Surely 
at least the national library of each community, 
which is the clearing house of information, should 
save the time of the community by the offer of 
adequate long-range reference service. 

322 Materials 

3221 Overwhelming Quantity of Books 

It is 175 years since I>r. Johnson wrote (t It is 
indeed culpable to load libraries with superfluous 
books. v Since then at least ten million separate 
works have been added to the world’s collection and 
it will not take fifty years to make another ten 
millions ; for, the present rate of book production 
in the world is 235,000. One may wonder what 
Dr. Johnson would Say if he were asked to indicate 
the superfluous books. Probably he would not have 
difficulty in deciding on the destruction of a good 
deal of modern fiction. But when it came to works 
which purport to contain useful information even 
Dr. Johnson might have doubted as to his own 
judgment. 

We must make up our minds that the volume of 
recorded knowledge will continue to swell at an 
overwhelming rate and address ourselves more 
eagerly than the past to put them to better use. 
Yes, We are suffering from a terrific accumulation 
of the materials and instruments of knowledge. 
No savant however eminent can now afford to say 
u What 1 don’t know is not knowledge.” Long- 
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range reference service is necessary to make the 
vast stores of information available to those who 
need them and can put them to active use. Other¬ 
wise our potentially great plenty will be nothing but 
a mockery, 

3222 Overwhelming Quantity- of Periodicals 

The need for reference service becomes even 
more pressing when we turn to periodical literature. 
Excluding patent specifications between a million 
and a million and a half scientific and technical 
papers arc published each year. They get publish¬ 
ed in about 20,000 scientific periodicals. The 
periodical is the most dreadful and insidious form 
of print ever invented. If we are induced to 
subscribe for one year we fed we must go on. An 
incomplete or broken set is revolting to all the best 
feelings of the true librarian. The reason for the 
increase of periodicals is the enormous increase in 
numbers of research workers all over the world.* 
At present every one of them feels, if he wishes to 
get on in life, that lie must publish at least one 
paper a year. Enthusiastic heads of departments 
feel that they must grind out papers corresponding 
in number to the size of the department. Most of 
them in conformity with university regulations 
publish the students' exercises that gained research 
degrees. Sonic publish almost all of their note¬ 
books ! 

Of course the periodicals may not be much read. 
Particular papers may be simply noted for possible 
future use. One or two only may be read. But 
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they cannot be ignored. Even to know that there 
is nothing worth knowing in a particular issue of a 
periodical it has to be perused and sized up. Yes. 
For the expert and the research worker this is the 
age of periodicals. 

He can no longer depend merely on the facts, 
data, news and views being put forward in his own 
country. Information is essentially a world-wide 
product. And he is required to know, not merely 
what is said and done in his country, but 
what is done and said throughout Lhe world. 
This makes the quantity of materials falling within 
the purview of any worker quite enormous. For 
example there are perhaps a million volumes which 
can properly take their place in an agricultural 
library either as basic material or as necessary 
material on allied sciences. The two largest agri¬ 
cultural libraries in the world- — that in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the United States with about 
200,000 volumes and of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome with about 320,000 
volumes—contain only a small fraction of what 
exists in pritiL. Thus the literature is so over¬ 
whelming in quantity that any expert is in need of 
sharing the work of searching for information with 
an expert long-range reference librarian. 

323 Telescoping or Information 

Again the various branches of sciences and 
technology on the one hand and the social sciences 
and the humanities on the other are becoming more 
and more dependent upon one another. Develop- 
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mem in one field has immediate repurcushions in 
others which formerly pursued a distinct path. 
Witness for example the intimate relations between 
development in acoustics* electricity and optics 
in connection with recent technical applications 
such as broadcasting, wireless, talkies, etc. The 
radio has even affected the dramatist. The radio 
pi ay-wright is obliged to invent new techniques as 
his audience is denied ocular aids. He has to 
produce all the necessary effect only through the 
aural sense. Such interdependence of the sciences 
and other fields of knowledge gives rise to increas¬ 
ed difficulties in tracing information in printed 
materials, (he contents or many or which may be 
of considerable interest if not of importance to 
more than one field of thought. 

Let us take an example from another place. Let 
US consider the rubber industry. How many arc 
the sciences involved J In the cultivation of the 
rubber tree the botanists and the mycologists are 
perhaps of great importance. The subsequent 
stages of manufacture demand the specialist know¬ 
ledge of the chemist, the physicist and the engineer. 
In addition the business side calls for expert 
statisticians, accountants and industrial economists. 
Needless to say many countries are interested in 
this great industry and information is printed in 
most of the principal languages of the world. 

Let us take another example. The weather 
reports were used by a bank to determine the basis 
on which a loan to a firm in one of the Southern 
States of America could be granted. The firm’s 
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ability to pay depended upon the cotton crop* 
The cotton crop depended upon the boll-weevil. 
It was known that the boll-weevil propagates under 
certain weather conditions. Therefore, the study 
of weather reports can forecast the cotton crop ! 

How true are the words of Francis Thompson 80 
All things by immortal power 
Near or far 
Hidden I y 

To each other linked are. 

That thou camt not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 

And so the bank was obliged to get information 
from weather reports through the long-range 
reference librarian. 

It is not yet widely realised that the reference 
librarians can do much for the advancement of 
science, industry and learning. For it is not yet 
fully realised how they may do their share of 
original thinking. Till recent times library service 
to readers had been largely passive. Organised 
reference sendee of an active type is still only in its 
infancy. Only latterly have librarians learned 
that their dudes do not end merely in storing and 
cataloguing information and literature and their 
most important successes arc to be achieved by an 
active policy whereby their information and litera¬ 
ture are brought to the nodee of those who need 
them. If sufficient effort is exerted by the pro¬ 
fession and the public, long-range reference service 
should develop greatly in the next few years. The 


8 O. Thompson (Prantij). 7 he miitrriS of ruiorr, Stanza 21. 
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present-day prejudice will disappear. Scientists 
and authors will begin to realise that the man in the 
library can be of great service to them. The 
advanced workers will no longer look down on their 
colleagues who work in the library. They will 
realise how much relevant information can be 
revealed in a remarkably short time by a man who 
spends his life amidst books. As this realisation 
matures long-range reference service will form the 
most vital and the most considerable part of the 
work in all important libraries. 

324 Idiosyncrasies in Abstracting 
Periodicals 

There is yet another reason for long-range refer¬ 
ence service. 7 he volume of scientific and re¬ 
search literature published throughout the world 
at the present lime is so large that it is obviously 
impossible for any individual worker to read all 
the publications which relate even to his own 
particular branch of activity much less to keep 
abreast of general progress by direct reading. 
Scientific abstracting has been invented to overcome 
this difficulty as far as possible. 7*he abstracting 
periodical itself publishes no original work but 
only abstracts what appears in other periodicals 
and sometimes even books. The total number of 
such abstracting periodicals now current is about 
300. They contain about 750*000 references but 
if duplicate references are ignored they refer only 
to 280,000 different papers and it has been estimated 
that only a third of the scientific papers are now 
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being indexed by the abstracting periodicals and 
dial two-thirds are missed altogether. 

That is not the only trouble. The abstracting 
periodicals leave much to be desired from a variety 
of other points of view. Unfortunately there is 
little co-ordination in their undertakings to-day. 
The systems of classification adopted by them so 
vary that it is impossible either to amalgamate 
the various entries into a single index or switch on 
from one abstracting period ictd to another. This 
variation from one periodical to another is so 
haphazard that many a worker fails to get full use 
unless he is helped on every occasion by a specialist 
reference librarian. 

On account of the large number of combinations 
of words that may be selected as the basis of an 
alphabetical index, the arrangement of the index 
part of the abstracting periodicals presents all the 
vagaries mentioned in chapter 22 in even a more 
pronounced degree. Owing to the mass of synonyms 
available, articles of essentially similar contents lie 
hopelessly scattered under a series of headings, 
which even an elaborate system of cross references 
can hardly correlate unless a living man who 
specialises in understanding their vagaries helps the 
enquirer. 4 

325 Linguistic Reasons 

Before the last war practically all the important 
learned bodies published their periodical publica¬ 
tions in English, French, German or Italian. If 
one could read these languages, one could review 
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most of the progress in the several sciences. But 
since the war the wave of nationalism which has 
done so much to complicate trade, industry and 
economic activity lias been at least as effective in 
complicating research work. Russia, which for¬ 
merly produced few' though good papers, now 
publishes more voluminously than any other coun¬ 
try, and almost invariably in Russian. It should 
be remembered that to-day Russia publishes Goo 
periodicals of high standing. They cover several 
fields of knowledge as shown below : 

On General Science including Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Natural 
Science 

On Mechanics, Industry and Engineering. 

On Agriculture and Veterinary Sciences. 

On Medicine and Biology 

On Geography and Ethnology 

On humanities including Literature, Edu¬ 
cation, Political Science, Economics and 
Social Science 


49 
184. 

54 

50 
10 
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600 


If this were all it would simply add one more 
language to the list. But it is not all. Among the 
nations set free after the last war are some very 
gifted persons whose investigations cannot be 
ignored by an expert concerned with their parti¬ 
cular subjects. But with the liberation of the 
nations came also the liberation of their languages, 
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which even the most ruthless oppressors never 
succeeded in stamping out. The use of their 
language is for the people of the new nations a 
pious duty which they most passionately and de¬ 
votedly perform. Research workers in these newly 
liberated nations now publish in their own langu¬ 
ages, anti not as before the war, in one or the four 
imperialistic ones. The ancient countries of Asia 
have also begun to emerge from their lethargy and 
have nearly completed their probation of expressing 
their discoveries in foreign media. Already Japan 
and China are experimenting with bilingualism. 
It is only the next step for them to shed the alien 
language altogether. The adults of India too have 
begun to talk of the mother tongue. But the 
youth of the country have gone a step further and 
taken the school and college magazines to the 
bilingual stage. There is every probability that 
when the present youLh reach adulthood the mother 
tongue will gain full status and that the research 
out-put of India will be such in quality and quantity 
that it cannot be ignored by anybody in the world. 
This would add not one but a dozen new languages; 
to Lhe list. 

So an expert, having obtained access to a paper 
he wants, may have the month cation of finding 
that it is published in a language which he not only 
cannot read but may not even be able to identify. 
Some of these languages had never in the past been 
used for science or indeed for any high intellectual 
activity; they contained no scientific terms; 
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sometimes not even a word to express so simple a 
notion as a ‘percentage.’ Quite undeterred by 
this difficulty, the scientific workers have proceeded 
to make up new words to express new scientific 
conceptions. We do not blame them ; during the 
long years of repression their language was the 
chief tie that kept them together j children learnt 
it from their mothers, sometimes under difficulties 
and even threats of dire penalty. By a true 
instinct they knew that so long as they kept their 
language they had Lhe key which would one day 
loosen their fetters, and now that they have their 
liberty they are remaining faithful to the old 
mother tongue. 

What light docs all this throw on the why of 
long-range reference service in research libraries, 
business libraries, university libraries and national 
and central libraries, if not to some extent, even in 
big public libraries ? The small Madras University 
Library, which has only a hundred thousand 
volumes on its shelves and takes only a little over 
a thousand periodicals, has to handle thirty 
languages. Are the materials to smoulder on the 
shelves and become a diet for worms ? Or is the 
long-range reference staff to break through the 
linguistic crust, pick out the meat inside, dress it in 
a palatable form and serve it to the readers whose 
appetite needs them ? 




CHAPTER 33 
HOW ? 

In the preliminary paragraph of the last chapter, 
we stated that long-range reference service needs a 
staff with high qualifications—persons who are 
not only proficient in library science but have also 
done some research work. Even such a highly 
qualified staff should make arduous preparation to 
fulfil the demands of long-range reference service 
in an efficient way. They should have a high 
sense of duty. It is their own conscience that 
should prompt them u> do their best. It is seldom 
that the genuine enquirer knows to what extent 
lie can depend upon tlic reference librarian. In 
most cases long-range reference service implies 
voluntary offer of service. Moreover, for a con¬ 
scientious long-range reference librarian it is service 
—actual, active service—that stimulates him to rise 
to his highest level. Indeed the greater the demand 
from enquirers the richer becomes his experience 
and the more profound becomes his resources. 
The after-effect of an exasperating search for some 
refractory information in co-operation with an 
advanced research worker who is hungering for it 
is most exhilerating to a long-range reference 
librarian. Indeed the process of assimilation after 
long-range reference service is even more elevating 
and pleasurable, than after ready reference service. 

But as has been stated in chapter 23 " How of 
Ready Reference Service ” the three phases— 
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preparation, service and assimilation — arc not 
temporally exclusive of one another. They really 
co-exist for every long-range reference librarian 
who has given himself away absolutely to his noble 
work. For there is this difference between the 
how of ready reference service and the how of 
long-range reference service. More than the former, 
the latter is a persistent type of work. Its nature 
is such that the idea has to be ever kept alive. It 
must be allowed to simmer continuously in the 
mind. The ideal long-range reference librarian 
eats, drinks, sleeps and talks his long-range refer¬ 
ence problems throughout the twenty-four hours, 
the week, the month and the year ; his physical 
whereabouts at any one time is immaterial. He 
carries his problems with him home : he brings 
it back with him in the evening and in the morning 
to the library. He is, in effect, as much engaged 
with it outside the library as inside it ; he cannot 
shake off his business at any time. He is very much 
like the person whose mind is in Yoga (yoked with 
a pursuit). Whatever he may be apparently doing, 
he is not in it but in Yoga with his problem. As 
the Lord puts it down : 

“ When he sees, hears, tastes, smells, eats, moves, 
sleeps, breathes, speaks, takes, ejects, opens his 
eyes or closes them, he holds that it is only the 
senses acting upon the objects of the semes.”® 1 


Se. Bhagvcoi gita. Chapter 5. Verses S and 9, 

Translation laJtrn from Roy {Ajitibaran ) r Mtsstig* 0/ ik* gf§a t 
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331 Preliminary Preparation 

In long-range reference service the problem of 
discovery is an active one. Before undertaking 
to discover what information exists in written form 
that would be available to a particular enquirer 
it is necessary to make certain preliminary investi¬ 
gations and survey. The information-needs of the 
library clientele are first to be correctly understood. 
The next step is to get a working knowledge of the 
subjects involved by a careful reading of a few 
authoritative publications and a rapid survey of the 
literature of the subject as a whole. The goal of 
such a survey is to obtain a broad skeletal know¬ 
ledge of the subject, its parts and phases ; to dis¬ 
cover the relationship of these parts among them¬ 
selves and to other fields of knowledge ; and to 
acquire a wide vocabulary of the subject of primary 
interest. 

Again the phase of a subject that should engage 
the centre of attention will depend upon the nature 
of the library in the case of special libraries and the 
nature of the enquirer in the case of genera] 
libraries. The clientele of a business library, for 
example, or the industrial and commercial enquirers 
of a general library' more often need current 
information than historical information ; the de- 
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tailed description of practices and methods are 
more often wanted than of theory and opinion ; 
reference books — that is books, handbooks, annuals, 
directories, transactions and proceedings of asso¬ 
ciations, documents, surveys, etc.'—have to be more 
often pressed into service than the readable type 
of work ; detailed and technical treatments are 
necessary while the elementary and general or 
popular book and article is seldom of value. On 
the other hand, an antiquarian enquirer or one 
interested in anthropological work will make the 
long-range reference librarian dive into materials 
of just the opposite kind. 

332 Sources 

The preparation in long-range reference service 
usually involves the search for specialised materials. 
This requires the use of three different types of 
bibliographical sources. First and most important 
are the publications in the particular field, especially 
the periodicals which contain book reviews, and 
when they exist, abstracting periodicals. The 
second group of publications includes similar books 
and periodicals especially abstracting ones not 
limited to the particular subject, but including it 
with others in a somewhat broader field. The third 
group, which must be checked almost closely, 
includes the comprehensive lists covering all subjects, 
but limited to one class of publication, such as 
periodicals, documents, thesis, etc., and limited 
chronologically or geographically, nearly complete 
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within their defined limitations. Examination of 
this third group of material often yields a rich 
harvest which are valuable in a particular field, 
although they have originated outside dial field 
and therefore are often not discovered through the 
publications prepared specially for that particular 
subject. Discovery and recognition of the value of 
the occasional publication prepared for one use, 
but valuable in an entirely different field, is a 
service which the long-range reference librarian 
who knows his special subject and also knows all 
important bibliograpliical sources and haw to use 
them, brings to his clientele. Many of these 
sources may not have been built up according to 
subjects. Or if they are classified the classifica¬ 
tion may not correspond with, but represent a cross- 
section of, the subjects of interest to the problem 
pursued, it is therefore necessary in many cases, 
to check through entirely. A knowledge of such 
sources and of the methods of checking them 
through has to be built up gradually by each long- 
range reference librarian, 

3321 Unprtnteo Sources 

Long-range reference service in special fields 
frequently need in forma don that docs not exist in 
print. It is necessary that the long-range reference 
librarian keeps himself informed on the research 
in progress on the frontiers of the subject in which 
he specialises, whether conducted under academic 
auspices or co-operatively in learned associations, 
or in individual business corporations, or in research 
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foundations. One of the important means that 
may be employed to discover such nascent activities 
is to secure for the library membership in the learned 
bodies and other organisations carrying on research. 
The announcement, membership bulletin and 
annua! reports, often give information which will 
prove to be effective starting points. The research 
activities of government bureaux are generally 
reported in their annual reports. The long-range 
reference librarian thereby discovers research pro¬ 
jects in advance of their publication by careful 
examination of the annual reports orall government 
bureaux whose activities have any bearing on ihe 
work of his clientele. A number of universities 
issue lists of Lheses in preparation ; a few publish 
their doctoral dissertations as annuals. Others 
have them published m periodicals such as the 
American economic review and the Political science 
quarterly. Some other periodicals often mention 
investigations under way informally or as news 
notes. Examples of this sort are Domestic commerce 
issued by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce ; Personal journal issued by 
the Personal Research Foundations ; and many 
others, 

3322 Newspapers as Sources 

It sometimes happens also that research studies 
and investigations arc reported in the newspapers 
at their inception. Sometimes they feature them 
as important conclusions are brought to light. It 
is extremely worthwhile For a long-range reference 
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librarian to record such investigations by subject 
either in the catalogue or in the reference cabinet 
to file with other material on the same subject. If 
this is done on the first announcement of the 
project it is often possible to obtain some desired 
information while the investigation is in progress. 
When the reports are published they frequently 
get advance mention in the daily press. This makes 
it possible to secure them sooner than ir the trade 
lists are the only source of check. To do all this 
requires rather close scanning of both newspapers 
and periodicals. Such scanning is really a neces¬ 
sity if intelligent long-range reference service is 
to be rendered. 

333 Gathering 

Next to scanning the sources comes the gathering 
of information. The information may have to be 
gathered either on demand or in anticipation. 
The variety of questions that are brought by 
enquirers and the questions, that we know, from 
our local knowledge and contemporary happenings, 
are likely to be brought up sooner or later, will get 
interlaced in the mind of the long-range reference 
librarian. With the back of his mind filled with 
such an amalgam of problems he will have to 
explore the resources of the library and gather 
information in a systematic way. From this point 
of view wc may recognise three distinct fields for 
search. The old stock of the library, the books 
that newly arrived and the current issues of the 
periodicals taken by the library. 
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3331 Shelf-Study 

Of these three fields for search the old stock of 
the library forms the most formidable otic. The 
hooks already in stock need to be re-read frequently. 
Their potentiality is seldom exhausted. They act 
like a kaleidoscope. Every change in the angle of 
approach yields a new pattern. What the old 
stock can yield depends upon what we take to it in 
our apperception. As the enquirers, actual and 
anticipated, grow our apperception grows too. 
Books or passages in books which had no meaning 
to us at one time splash out a new message when 
we pursue them—perhaps a hundredth time it 
may be—with a newly enriched apperception. 

This repeated skipping through the old books 
we shall call shelf-study. Shelf-study forms one of 
the comer stones in long-range reference sendee. 
A long-range reference librarian should steal every 
possible minute for tills important mode of gathering 
information. The library authorities should realise 
that the library can render its greatest possible 
good to the community only if it provides in the 
time-table of the staff sufficient free time for shelf- 
study by the long-range reference staff. They 
should also realise that this would ultimately mean 
increase in reference staff. Quite unaccustomed to 
the benefits of the right kind of long-range reference 
service and perhaps being fortuitously so placed in 
life that they had got on gloriously without such 
intimate service, many a man in power is quite 
blind to the need for shelf-study. He imagines, 
under the pressure of nineteenth century tradition 
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which alone lie knows, that work in a library is a 
mechanical one and a soft one. He laughs at the 
suggestion that the reference librarian lias to read, 
most of the books and re-read them From time to 
time. He even quotes a Victorian saw' out of its 
context and strives to score against the librarian, 
amidst the laughter of an admiring but ignorant 
pack of lookers-on, with the epigram *‘A librarian 
who reads is lost.” 

Perhaps iT he is of a generous nature he may put 
down such a reading of books merely to the credit 
of an unusual type of individual librarian who 
happens to love reading. But we hope that this 
state of affairs will change very soon. The excellent 
results already achieved, often in spite of reference 
sections being seriously understaffed and working 
under adverse conditions, show that the wholesale 
development of long-range reference service, ade¬ 
quately staffed and financed would have the most 
momentous results on national and international 
progress. Such a development is sure to come as 
soon as the present generation of youth who are 
being accustomed to long-range reference service 
grow into adulthood and come to occupy positions 
or power. 

To make the discoveries made during shelf-study 
available for ready use on all future occasions, the 
long-range reference librarian should adopt one 
of two methods ; either he must suggest to the 
technical section the preparation of additional 
analytical or cross reference cards or if the matter 
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docs not admit of them he should himself prepare 
the necessary slips to be filed in the reference 
cabinet. In large libraries the reference staff 
should be so recruited that they can comfortably 
specialise in different subjects so that every field ot 
knowledge has a specialist on die library staff. The 
shelf-study will then be done more intensively than 
otherwise. 

333a Wave-Front of Knowledge 

Unlike the old stock in the library, the recent 
additions and the current issues of the periodicals 
provide opportunities for the long-range reference 
librarian to keep himself abreast of the world’s 
progress in knowledge. Indeed he should in that 
way “ keep ahead of the game.” The periodicals 
form the very wave-front of the advance. Fre¬ 
quently a short note in a periodical reveals the 
existence of an important paper emanating from 
an obscure source but exactly answering the needs 
of an enquirer. An experienced long-range refer¬ 
ence librarian assisted by an intelligent junior can 
at one and the same time survey the periodical 
publications riot only (or the purpose of gathering 
information but also lor helping the book selection: 
section. He could spot out much literature which, 
but for his efforts, might remain out of sight for 
months after publication. The long-range refer¬ 
ence section knows the needs of the clientele far 
better titan any other section : 

“ The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each pin point goes.” 
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sings the poet and similarly the long-range reference 
librarian knows exactly for what topics it is vain to 
send a reader to the stack room and by inference 
in what subjects his library is weak. 

3333 Secondary Wave-Front 

If the periodicals form the primary wave-front 
of knowledge, the recent additions of books form the 
secondary one. Although the books are behind 
the periodicals in point of time they have the ad¬ 
vantage of giving a more comprehensive exposition 
of the new discoveries and in particular give their 
correct orientation in relation to existing know¬ 
ledge. The new arrivals in the library should be 
perused rapidly by the reference staff. If they form 
a considerable number a careful distribution of 
the field of knowledge among the different members 
will suggest itself obviously. This work of perusing 
the new arrivals is best done during the period—a 
week or a fortnight according to the practice of the 
library—they arc displayed in the show case before 
being released for loan. If a minute system of 
classification is used in the library, the work of the 
technical section—the class number and the ana¬ 
lytical cards—would minimise the time to be spent 
by the reference staff on this preliminary perusal. 
In all cases, as the reference staff know more in¬ 
timately than the technical section, the topics 
engaging the attention of the clientele most it is 
their duty to advise that section about worth¬ 
while analytical cards. 
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T hus a real ‘ Jive ' reference service can only be 
created by a personnel with a special flair for 
scenting useful information in the most unexpected 
quarters and for disseminating it in the most useful 
way. A large amount of work is necessarily 
routine, but indeed it must not be allowed to become 
too much so. In long-range reference service 
initiative is of high importance. It is thought in 
some quarters that it can be built up and worked 
by the use of card indexes operated by dull creatures 
and even by semi-literate office boys. It is wrongly 
believed that the apical position in a library is that 
of a dignified official whose main job is the un¬ 
winding of red tape and hob-nobbing with the exe¬ 
cutive of the main body of which the library forms 
a part, and who believes it to be beneath his dignity 
either to read books or to find out the needs of the 
clientele in a personal way. Reference service can 
and never will succeed in offering consistently the 
required exact information on specific subjects, if 
the policy of those at the head encourages or even 
tolerates such an attitude in librarians of any grade. 
Only a negligible proportion of long-range refe¬ 
rence service can be performed to maximum 
efficiency by cheap labour driven by indolent 
officers ; and experience indicates that money 
* saved 1 by the employment oflow salaried staff is 
rather 1 wasted,’ owing to the resultant loss of time 
and energy on the part of the senior staff and the 
troubles arising from inaccurate work done by those 
whose training docs not render them sufficiently 
appreciative of the importance of the considera- 
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tions involved, frequently in matters of detail- It is 
deplorable when work in a library is taken to be 
wholly clerical and raw hands are thrown in on 
every pretext and it becomes a real heart-break 
when even these raw hands are taken away fri¬ 
volously to other departments as soon as they pick 
up a few week’s experience and another brand 
new hand is thrust in. 

3334 Research Consultants 

To create a real ‘ live ’ reference service the long- 
range reference stall should have acquaintance not 
merely with printed materials and manuscripts but 
also with men steeped in information ; for in some 
cases Lhc enquiry may have to be circulated to a 
number of specialists so that the greatest possible 
measure of knowledge and experience can be 
brought into play. This applies to enquiries which 
cannot be answered merely by reference to 
literature. For its efficient operation such work 
demands not merely knowledge of the technicalities 
of the subject but also a wide knowledge of scientific 
and technical personnel all over the world. 

The recently established system of research con¬ 
sultants in Lhe Congressional Library of the United 
States shows the direction in which national libraries 
should move to make the reference service of the 
country as unerring and complete as possible. 
Even local libraries should adopt the same principle 
to exploit local talents effectively. The local library 
should have a list of the specialists residing within 
its area—particularly of the ripe old retired spe- 
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cialists who are too old to take regular service but 
whose mature experience and accumulated know¬ 
ledge should not be allowed to run to waste. In 
most cases such experienced scholars will be very 
glad Lo place their knowledge at the service of the 
local library if they are approached in the proper 
way ; for such congenial work will relieve them of 
their tedium* It can be seen from this that the 
long-range reference librarian has but little to do as 
a mere curator of books. He must be a man 
capable of making contacts and of maintaining good 
relation with scholars of eminence. 

3335 Documentation Centres 

During recent years it has been realised in most 
countries that this process of consulting specialists 
should be better organised and that it would be an 
advantage to entrust the work to the same bodies 
that are set up to act as liaison between different 
libraries in other matters* The correct thing, it 
has been realised, is to pool the resources on a 
regional, national and even international basis. 
There should be a hierarchy of pooling organisa¬ 
tions. The long-range reference librarian should 
keep himself informed ol ail such bodies, which are 
now-a-days referred to as documentation centres* 
In some countries directories of such documentation 
centres exist. But India is yet to have one. There 
are also directories devoted to documentation in 
special fields of science. The long-range reference 
librarian should be thoroughly familiar with them 
and know where to apply for reliable information 
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when the capacity of the collection in his library 
and of the specialists in his area proves inadequate. 
Such documentation centres fall into lour classes 
if classified by the geographical and subject charac¬ 
teristics. We may label them as -. (1) National 
(special), (2) National (general), (3) International 
(special), and (4) International (general). We 
shall give some examples 

‘ 333 ^ * National (Special) Centres 
Thanks to the strong line taken by the Imperial 
Agricultural Conference at Westminster in 1927, 
there are now established in the United Kingdom 
eight agricultural bureaux, the function of which is 
to supply information on subjects coming within 
their purview to any agricultural expert within the 
British Empire. The prescribed channel or com¬ 
munication is through the official correspondent, 
but in practice a very liberal interpretation is put 
on this, and information is freely given to any 
bona fide enquirer. Certainly any enquiry from a 
librarian would receive full attention. The names 
of the bureaux, their addresses and the subjects 
with which they deal arc as follows . 

I. Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, Rothamslcd Experi¬ 
mental Station, Hcrpcndon. Soils, fertilisers, crop- 
production. 

jj Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics, Agricultural 
Buildings, Alexandra Road, Aberystwyth. Grass and 
forage crops, 

„ Imperial Bureau of Fruit production. East Mailing 
Research Station, Kent, fruit-growing and transport. 
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4* Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics* School of Agri¬ 
culture, Cambridge. Plant breeding, especially cereals. 

5. Imperial Bureau of Animal Health* Veterinary Labo¬ 
ratory* New Haw* Way bridge* Surrey. 

6. Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Pathology, Winches 
Farm, Hatfield Road* St. Albans. Parasites of 
animals. 

7. Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Reid Library* 
Rowrrt Institute* Burks burn, Aberdeen, Animal nutri¬ 
tion* 

8. Imperial Bureau of Animal geneti« a King s ^ Buildings, 
Edinburgh University, Breeding or animals. 

There are some national bodies that publish 
periodical bulletins containing abstracts of the latest 
contributions to the subjects in which they specialise. 
The long-range reference librarian should be 
thoroughly familiar with those in the subjects in 
which he specialises. Here are some examples : 

1, British Cast Iron Research Association, Quarterly 
bulletin (1923). The last section contains abstracts 
from foundry literature, including abstracts of patent 
specifications. 

British Non-ferrous Metals Research Association, 
Bulletin .. The section r * Advances in non-ferrous metaU 
industry M contains a series of notes on the most 
important publications. 

3' The Royal Institute of International Affairs founded 
in 1920 for the scientific study of international questions 
political, economic and legal* has an Information 
department which deals with enquiries on international 
affairs. It also publishes a Bulletin qf international 
news which gives notes of forthcoming international 
meetings and references to texts of agreements or 
oBidai correspondence appearing in periodicals. The 
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Information Department is prepared to assist in any 
serious enqu i ry coDeeming i nternational affairs. Where 
research is involved which cannot be dealt with by the 
permanent staff in time available arrangements can 
be made for die employment on payment, of a skilled 
research worker, at whose disposal the resources of 
the Department arc placed. 

33352 National (General) Centres 
Here are some examples of national documen¬ 
tation centres which handle a variety of subjects : 
t* Great Britain : Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux usually re¬ 
ferred to as A8LIB. 

ttp France r Union Francaise des Organi&mes dc 

Documentation. Its directory en¬ 
titled La documentation ert France Re¬ 
pertoire des centres de documentation 
k existent en France was publish¬ 

ed in 1933 and extends to 146 
/ pages. 

' 3, United States : Special Libraries Association. 

This body published its Special libraries directory 0/ the United 
States and Canada extending to 533 pages in 1935^ 

4. Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland have 
all similar general national centres. Dcutseher Verhand 
Technisch-Wisscnscha ft lichee Vcrein (German Central 
Technical Infatuation Service) has created an Agency 
for Information on Sources of Scientific and Engineer¬ 
ing Literature as an independent and neutral clearing 
house in such a way that it co-operates with the 
existing information departments without interfering 
with their independence or individual development. 
Enquiries received by the Agency arc forwarded to the 
sectional information departments best qualified to 
deal with them and the latter communicate with the 
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enquirer direct, By such decentralisation, large 
expenses are avoided, while prompt and satisfactory 
action is ensured.. The sphere of action of the Agency 
is in no way restricted. All enquirers whether from 
home or abroad are handled in the same way. 

Thus this new agency represents merely an organisatory 
measure for the systematic co-ordination of the 
existing individual information departments. 


33353 International (Special) Centres 

The following publications list the chief inter¬ 
national documentation centres which specialise 
in particular subjects : 

I. Repertoire international des twins de documentation ehimique. 
Pam. Office International de Chimie. 1935. pp. 115. 
Guide mondial pour Its hi&lhtktques ei centres de doettmen* 
lotion agricoUs, a Rome, Instituie International d'Agri- 
culiure. 1938, 

3. Repertoire des centres nation mix de documentation ptdagogique. 
Institute International de Co-Operation Intelleciuelle. 
Paris. 1934. French and English, 87 pp. 

4. Institutions pour Vetude sciwiifiqut des relations vnUmationdes 

Paris, French and English. 107 pp. 

5- Repertoire bdernatimol de centres de documentation politique, 

Paris. French, English and German, 177 pp. 

33354 International Federation for 

DOCUM ENT ATIQN 

The aim of the International Federation For 
Documentation is to see that the products of intel¬ 
lectual work are rendered as accessible as possible 
to mankind and serve the original purpose of thdr 
authors. 
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333541 Directories 

The following arc the directories published by 
international organisations on documentation 
centres which deal with a wide range of subjects : 

I* The League of Natrons published J a Handbook of inter- 
national organisations in which organisations are classified 
according to subjects. The first issue came out in 
1921. The latest which was published lu 1938, 
extends to 491 pages. It must be remembered Lhat 
this ii and book excludes bodies set up by the League 
of Nations itself. 

2, Another publication erst i tied Essential facts about the 
League of Nations gives similar information about the 
League’s own organisations, 

3. The Institute International dc la Corporation Intd- 
lectuellc publishes a periodical known as Bulletin dc 
la corporations inteUecfutile. A special number or this 
Bulletin came out in 1937 with the title Ntanm special 
sur la documentation. This number occupies pages 177 
10 240 of the volume for the year. It describes the 
documentation centres of Europe and particularly 
the national unions of documentary organisations. 

33353 Merchants ok Light 

Long-range reference service has to send its 
tentacles far outside the library, into such national 
as well as international documentation centres, nf 
general as well as specialist varieties. In this 
respect their function is similar to what ‘‘One of the 
Fathers of Salomons House ” described in the 
following terms : 

For the several employments and offices of our 
fellow's ; wc have twelve that sail into foreign 
countries ; who bring us the books and abstracts, 
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and patterns of experiments of all other parts. 
Those we call Merchants of Light ,,fl2 

Yes* The long-range reference staff should 
function as Merchants of Light. 

334 Clientele 

Next let us examine Lhe “ How” from the side 
of the clientele. The long-range reference librarian 
may be called upon to face a, clientele ranging from 
the general public to the students and practitioners 
of a highly technical profession—the information 
required ranging from the simplest A B C of the 
subject (for popular consumption) to highly tech¬ 
nical information required by the specialist. It 
should be remembered that the same person will be 
a specialist clientele for certain subjects and one of 
the general public for others. 

The clientele may be either active or passive, 
in the sense that it may be constantly and actively 
asking for information on definite subjects or else 
expect primarily to be kept informed as to progress 
and development in certain fields of knowledge in 
which it is interested. Every clientele contains 
some members who arc somewhat slow in making 
use of the facilities offered by long-range reference 
service. The reasons arc various, ranging from 
mere inertia to resentment towards outsiders who 
have the temerity to offer information to a specialist. 
It is with thus class that long-range reference service 
may expect to achieve its greatest victories* The 

# 2 - Bacon (FrOoeia) - jVrttf diknrfj- P* of V, 3 of lhe LlarAt 
clL by James Sped ding die. 1O&7, 
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problem is in part a psychological one—that of 
arousing the interest or lulling the suspicions of die 
refractory cases. 

3341 Passive Clientele 

In business and industrial libraries attached to 
particular institutions, the passive clientele may be 
served by information circulars and bulletins issued 
periodically. It is obvious that this system can be 
operated only if the long-range reference staff have 
a sound knowledge of the specific needs of the 
clientele. It may be acquired in various ways : 
directly by conversation or enquiry, or indirectly 
by watching the sort of literature for which a 
particular individual asks now and then and in 
other ways. In a large organisation the main¬ 
tenance of a record of the special interests of 
individual members or the clientele provides a 
valuable tool. The tradition of cloistered aloofness 
should go even from university libraries. The long- 
range reference staff should go out and 1 sell their 
wares 1 so to speak. 

Example : 

The following letter which passed from a uni* 
versity librarian to the professor of physics of a 
constituent college is typical of the kind of long- 
range reference service due to a passive clientele. 

University Library, 
g-ia- 39 - 

My dear-, 

I remember your telling me about a year ago about a 
correspondence that was originated by the Surgeon- 
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General during your predecessor's time about the 
ultra-violet energy content of the solar radiation in our 
city. You said that the Suigeon-General sought your 
co-operation in estimating it + 

At that time I could only lay my hands on some scrappy 
materials in the Jmtmd of research of the American 
Bureau of Standards, the Journal of the American 
Institute of Elec Erica! E ngineers and the Public health 
bulletin* 

1 wonder if you are still interested in the subject. If you 
are, 1 haw come across something which may be of 
real use to you. 

This morning the foreign mail brought ihc October issue 
of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, which contains 
an article entitled .1 four-year record of the ultra-violet 
energy in daylight^ by Mathew Luctiesh and others of 
the Lighting Research Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company. 

The bibliography at the end of the article mentions the 
following five titles ; 

J. M. Ludticsh etc. Ultra-violet energy in daylight—a two-year 
record . (Journal of Franklin Institute. V. 223. 1937). 

a. L. R. J id ler etc. Cadmium—magnesium alky photo-tube. 
(Journal of the Optical Society of America. V, 25. 

*935)- 

3. M, Lutkiesh etc. Erythema! and tanning effectiveness of 

ultra-mulct energy. (General electric review. V. 42. 1939). 

4. M. Luddesh etc. Production of erythema and tan by ultra- 

violet energy. (Journal of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. V. 112. 1939). 

5. M. Luckicsh etc, Nomenclature and standards for bio¬ 
logically effective radiation, (J r O,S-A r V. 21. 1931), 

The first of the above ankles gives a detailed description 
of the necessary apparatus, which is what you are most 
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interested in and twelve further references which may 
he of interest to the Surgeon-General, 

Perhaps you may call at the library for these references. 
I have assembled all of them in my room to save your 
time. You may call at any time between 9 a.h, and 

6 F.M. 

I am sure it will be very nice if your laboratory can build 
up data for our city. 

Yours sincerely, 
Librarian, 
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CHAPTER 34 

ILLUSTRATIVE ACTUALITIES 

We have seen in the last three chapters a genera! 
description of the involved rami heat ions of long- 
range reference service. We shall now summarise 
and illustrate them by giving a detailed description 
of some investigations which have come our way. 

3401 Enunciation of the Problem 
The exact enunciation of the problem is often 
difficult of achievement. The enquirer himself has 
often only vague notions about it. The first few 
questions elicit only a very general statement of his 
wants, a statement which is far wide of his actual 
needs. It is only by bringing up several solutions to 
which he replies “ Not this, not this,” that we are 
able to narrow down the field for search step by step. 
The difficulties of the enquirer in giving an accurate 
straight statement of his needs arc often due to 
genuine and unavoidable causes. It may be that 
he came across the problem in a casual conversation 
or in listening to a lecture or during the study of a 
book where the reference was not given correctly. 
It often happens that the title of a book which he 
seeks has been reconstructed by him or by others for 
him out of some terms occurring on the title page 
or in the text. Sometimes the enquirer is interested 
particular aspect of a book and he gives it a 
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title that represents that aspect. This would mean 
that he asks the long-range re fere nee librarian for a 
hook that does not exist. Even in such cases it is 
not proper to turn him away. A few minutes of 
discussion with him will disclose his actual needs, 

3402 Routeing 

The problem of routeing the investigation after 
the question has been correctly enunciated will often 
prove an exhausting one. No general rule can be 
given regarding it. Nothing can be definitely 
stated even about the starting point. An encyclo¬ 
paedia, a gazetteer, a directory, a periodical publi¬ 
cation or even a text-book may provide the starting 
point. At the earlier stages the range of investi¬ 
gation may be far too wide both in the period to 
be covered and in the material to be examined. 
Every step in the routeing should aim at narrowing 
down these two factors. The upper limit and the 
lower limit of the period should be brought closer 
and closer. While this itself would eliminate a 
good deal of materials, every other possible means 
should be used to bring their range to a manageable 
size. Even within such a restricted range of 
materials the method of random sampling should be 
adopted with great skill. Sometimes it may hap¬ 
pen that the ultimate source of information is the 
newspaper file of a bygone year, A dive into its 
pages is so exhausting that no long-range reference 
librarian would enter that stage of investigation 
before utilising other sources to reduce the number 
of issues of the newspaper that should be rummaged. 
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Again propriety requires that we should exhaust 
all our resources most sincerely before we pass the 
question on to external agencies for further investi¬ 
gation. 

3403 Close Touch with the Enquirer 
As the routcing of the problem proceeds the long- 
range reference librarian should keep himself in 
close touch with the enquirer, either by personal 
conversation or by correspondence. He should 
keep the enquirer informed of the progress made, 
the difficulties met with and the sudden turns en¬ 
countered. It often happens that such reports 
enable the enquirer either to re-enunciate his 
problem or to recollect and communicate further 
clues for investigation. If such close contact is not 
maintained with the enquirer, it is likely that we 
go astray far loo much from his actual needs. 

3404 Record of the Sources 
When die final solution is arrived at it must be 
promptly communicated to die enquirer. It is 
likely that he asks or writes back for further eluci¬ 
dation ; it may happen that the final solution raises 
further issues in liis mind. It may also happen 
that intelligent enquirers are so impressed by the 
success of the long-range reference librarian that 
they are eager to share with him the pleasure of 
retracing the whole route. Experienced enquirers 
not only find a delight in this process but they also 
know that there is a good deal to be learnt by 
knowing the details of the process by which the 
librarian arrived at the solution, For their sajtc a 
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full record of the sources used should be kepi. They 
are people that set more value on " becoming ” 
rather than “ being/’ It is such enquirers with a 
participative attitude that give the greatest delight 
to the long-range reference librarian. 

3405 Assimilation 

A most important detail in long-range reference 
service is recording the routeing as well as the 
findings relating to every important enquiry. The 
call number, the heading, the title and the exact 
page reference of every reference located m route 
should be recorded. Whenever warranted the 
technical section should be advised about the 
extra analytical cards that should be added to the 
catalogue cabinet. In other cases the fullest possible 
record should be made in the reference cabinet. 
Wherever necessary even a reference to the file 
relating to the question may be entered. Such 
record of questions dealt with gains in importance 
as it increases in bulk. If carefully built up it 
would avoid the labour entailed in unearthing an 
answer to the same question twice over. It may 
also be of help in shortening the work involved in 
pursuing other related questions that may turn up 
from time to time. 

341 Uses of the Palmyra 

Some years ago the American mail brought us a 
query from the Library of the University of Mani¬ 
toba. One of its clientele wanted to know about a 
Tamil poem enumerating 801 uses of the palm 
tree. He would like to have a copy of the poem if 
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it was a short one or a reference to a translation 
which he could buy. The American library had 
exhausted all its resources and naturally thought 
about some library in the Tamil country as the 
most hopeful collaborator in the pursuit of this 
problem. 

Here the enunciation of the problem was exact. 
It gave us no difficulty. Our catalogue was first 
examined, then the catalogues of the other local 
libraries and lastly the fairly exhaustive catalogue 
of the Tamil books and manuscripts of the British 
Museum. None of these threw any light on the 
problem. 

As the next step we addressed the Manuscripts 
Library at Tanjore Palace. That too gave a 
negative reply. Then we approached some Tamil 
scholars and in particular Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dakshinatya Kalanidhi Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer, 
the doyen of Tamil scholarship who brought into 
print for the first time nearly a hundred classics 
and other pieces in Tamil. But he too could not 
give us any help. 

Then personal visits were made by members of 
the staff to secondhand book-shops and to pedlars 
of ballad songs to try the off-chance of picking up 
an old copy of the poem. But here too no success. 

The botanical and agricultural books dealing 
with palms were searched ; but no clue could be 
found. 

Almost in despair we tried our luck in Watt’s 
Dictionary of the economic products of India. Page 495 
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of volume I contained a small light which illumi¬ 
nated a certain angle immediately in front of it : 

“ Every part of this plant is made use of in some way or 
other. A tamil poem enumerates some Boo uses to 
which the various pans are put. The Tropical 
agriculturist (June 1B84) publishes a list of the more 
important of these uses.* 1 

Then we turned over the Tropical agriculturist and 
we found on page 913, of volume 3 the following 
encouraging piece of inform at ion 1 

“ From the Tala ril&sam, a Tamil poem describing s in brief 
an account of one (?) out of the Boo Items of things 
connected with the palmyra n ee, which is emphatically 
the Kalpa tree of the Earth h given in the appendix 
to a Description of the palmyra palm of C^fton by William 
Ferguson j printed at the Observer Press in 1850 we 
extract the following. -.. Mr William Ferguson's 
account of the palmyra palm has been so long out of 
print that we intend publishing a new edition of it... * 
we regret that we are not in a position to spare a copy." 

% 

Every attempt of ours to get at Ferguson failed. 

As the foreign inquirer had mentioned Kumba- 
konam as the home of the author of the poem, we 
took to the desperate last recourse of writing to the 
Tahsildar (Revenue official) of Kumbakonam 
taluk. He zealously unwound his red-tape and 
transmitted the inquiry through his revenue 
inspectors to the headmen of hundreds of villages 
in liis taluk. But to our disappointment the return 
was ‘ nil ’ front everywhere. 

We were at our wit’s end. Still we were too 
reluctant to give a negative reply to our foreign 
correspondent. For, our ideal in long range- 
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reference service is in the words of I he arch-priest 
of service, Han u man, 

“ Hope 15 the root of oil service, Search again, I will, 
where 1 have not yet searched, Hope is the greatest 
happiness. It is hope that always directs us in all our 
endeavours. It is that which brings all the efforts of 
beings to fruition. Therefore 1 shall continue my 
hopeful attempts, M 85 

3)M?: Es4r qt i 

g*lfcT3T 5T ^ $rTt [| 

arf^t fl fPlfT srflSfg SRt^: II 

■Wild Wft |: 3TH I 

In hope therefore we were biding our time. We 
were keeping the problem open. The life of the 
hie was kept on. The problem was kept ever alive 
in the minds of all the members of the reference 
section. At long last hope did materialise. Delight 
did come. Ethel be rt Blattcr’s The palms of British 
India and Ceylon arrived at the ‘ recent additions 
shelf/ The title was tempting ; but the epithets 
added to the author's name sent a wave of cold 
shiver through us ; for, the author was put down 
as a professor of Botany and that too in Bombay, 
far from the Tamil country. The first reference 
librarian who perused it put it aside with a sigh 
of disappointment ; for, most of the pages he turned 
up confirmed that the book was a dry-as-dust syste- 

flj, Va] mi it L HamejyaKu , Sundara feanda. Saiga ti + Vena 
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made thing:, StiH another assistant took it up with 
higher hopes and he too dropped it in disappoint¬ 
ment. And yet another said that he had a lucky 
hand and opened the hook- His hand was lucky 
indeed ; Tor the page that he opened—203—con¬ 
tained in the middle the words Talavilasam although 
the page heading was made up of the forbidding 
Latin term ; Bor assume/ 

At the announcement of Talamtasam all the mem¬ 
bers of the reference section rushed at the book 
which their colleague was holding out triumphantly 
in his hand. The first words of Blatter w'ere very 
consoling. 

11 I searched a long time for lhat poem T of which nothing 
but the title seemed to be known* and when I found 
it at last I was astonished that 1 had not discovered it 
sooner/’ 

A few lines further down we read 

“ The poem was written by 1 Arunachalam, a poet of 
Teirukkudamci, the same with Combaconam in the 
province of Tatijore.” 

But our delight reached its climax when we read 
in the next page 

14 We trust lhat our readers will not object to our reproduc¬ 
ing the poem tn txUnso.' 1 

Object! Surely it was a mockery to us, We 
would have objected if he had not reproduced the 
poem in exienso ! Wc were thankful that he gave us 
at least an English translation. It extended to 
nine pages. 
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Our minds began to sing in unison the words of 
Sita 8 ^ and Bharata 35 exclaiming the old saw : 

*lftq jrffWifa q I 

# 5fN=<reR*£t *1 II 

“ Happy seems 10 me the popular saying ‘ If only one would 
keep on to life, delight is assured even though it may 
take a hundred years in coming V* 

Immediately steamed forth our epistle carrying 
the glad tidings to the sister library in the New 
World. 

342 Pre-Columbian Hindu Colonisation 
of America 

Exactly ten years ago an. octogenarian who had 
once occupied the highest position in the gift of the 
Indian nation’—presidentship of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress—wrote from an up-country town for 
books on pre-Columbian America, The problem 
was obviously simple and the next mail delivered 
into his hands a type-script of several titles including 
some articles in some periodicals. The library’s 
letter concluded with die words : 

11 The anthropological books dealing with the native races 
of America contain many suggestions about the 
inhabitants of die country in the pre-Columbian days." 

Some months later when the prospectus of two 
publications of the American Geographical Society 
with the display heading The discovery of America in 
the years 1000 and 1492 was received in the library 

ftf. r Valmiki. Ramajan^ Suniiapa ScimdiL* Sarga 34. Vctk 6, 
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the information was promptly relayed to the octo¬ 
genarian. He replied: 

« Thant you for your kind letter of yesterday's date, t 
have been 'anxious to secure one or more books on 
America before its discovery by Columbus. As I 
believe you arc aware, long ago I read somewhere 
that Hindus went to America through North Eastern 
Asia and (bunded or established its civilization there 
and that there is plenty of evidence in Mexico and 
Peru to prove the similarity if not the identity oflndian 
and American, civilizations. II you can tell me what 
arc the books on the subjects 1 shall be glad. I he 
price or prices of such cannot be much. 1 am prepared 
to pay up to Rs. too if you advise me.” 

It took three months for his problem to be thus 
definitely enunciated as tC Hindu civilisation in pre- 
Columbian America.” As the resources of our 
own library and of the others in our province were 
too meagre to throw any considerable light on this 
problem, we approached the Library oi Congress for 
help. We asked in particular, 

11 Can you kindly let me have a list ot books suggesting at 
the same time two nr three items which appear to 
be the best or the latest among them in your opinion.” 

Within three months die secretary of the Con¬ 
gressional Librarian forwarded to us : 

(,) a memorandum on the subject prepared by the chief 
bibliographer of the Library of Congress ; 

(a) a dipping from a contemporary issue of the Washington 
post which announced certain latest discoveries of the 
ruins of the Mayan Empire ; and 
{3) a fairly exhaustive type-written list of rejerenca to writings 
on pre-Columbian art in America and Afijyej, antiquities 
and culture a bibliographical Osit 
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These two lists consisted nearly of fifty sheets of 
matter compiled some five years earlier for some 
other purpose. The secretary's letter concluded 
with the characteristic sentence: 

“ The Library or Congress is precluded, because of its 
official position, from expressing an opinion as to the 
1 best f on any subject.” 

Transmission to the octogenarian"of this biblio¬ 
graphy, along with a list or relevant articles in Inter- 
America located by ourselves, moved him to such an 
extent as to make him write a private and personal 
letter : 

“ Dear Mr.... 

My warm and grateful thanks to you for the great trouble 
you have taken in behalT or my request. T expect 
to go to Madras shordy, when 1 shall call and see 
you. Then in personal consultation with you ihc 
First batch or books might be selected. 

With kind regards, 
I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

The ideal of long-range reference service is the 
establishment of such cordial personal contact. 

A year later His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankara- 
charya of Kamakotipitham camped in Madras 
after an interval of several decades. In some of his 
public discourses he referred to the penetration of 
Hindu civilization into various other lands including 
America in the distant past. This brought to the 
library a stream of inquirers. The fruits of our 
labours undertaken at the instance of the octoge¬ 
narian were freely distributed to all these inquirers. 
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Thus an exhaustive bibliography prepared for 
reference service at a library at Washington served 
in reinforcing reference service at Madras con¬ 
tinuously for about a year. 

343 Pam ban Bridge 

A local college was Leading an excursion of 
students to the Pamban Straits, separating the 
mainland of India from the Rameswaram Island 
at its south eastern end. A batch of enterprising 
youngmen called at the library and wanted to 
have exhaustive information about the Pa mb an 
bridge connecting the mainland with the Island. 
Here the problem was definitely enunciated at the 
outset. The following account illustrates the slow 
stages by which the range for search had to be 
progressively narrowed down. 

We first satisfied ourselves that there was no book 
exclusively on the Pam ban bridge. We knew that 
it was a recent construction. How recent was the 
question. 

Volume 19 page 377 of the Imperial gazetteer of 
India (1908) contained the sentence, 

»Proposals arc now under consideration to bridge the 
channel and to carry the railway across it to EUmcs- 
waram / 1 

This fixed the upper limit to the period within 
which literature had to be searched. Another 
sentence in the preceding page of the Gazetteer gave 
a clue as to the periodical which was likely to give 
further information. It read. 

*» The Hrsi proposal to deepen this channel for traffic was 
made by Colonel Mannuel Martimers who brought the 
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matter to the notice of Mr. Luslungton then colleciof 
of southern provinces and afterwards Governor of 
Madras,.,,His (Major Sim's] reports will he found 
at length in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society VoL IV ”(1837). 

This made us infer that the file of this periodical 
should be looked into. But the cumulative index 
which came only up to igt2 did not-mention Pam- 
ban bridge. 

In order to fix a lower limit before searching the 
individual volumes of the periodical, some books on 
Indian geography, commercial geography, and 
bridge-engineering were looked into. Dudley 
Stamp’s Indian empire V, 2. P. 97 contained the 
remark, 

" Bui now there is a railway to Pamban on the Chain of 
Islands towards Ceylon." 

As this book was published in 1926, diis year was 
taken as the lower limit. 

Students w r ere asked to search for information in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 
the years 1912-1926 but they gave a nil report. 
The reason for this will be seen later. 

In die meantime other attempts were made to 
narrow the time limit still further. S. Playner’s 
Southern India, its history people, commerce and industrial 
resources gave, on page 573, 24th February 1914 as 
the date ofopening of the Famban route to Colombo. 

The students were then asked to examine the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1914. 
But again they reported nil, as Pam ban did not 
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appear in the index. But a more careful scrutiny 
of the index disclosed to the reference librarian the 
entry “ India : railway connection between India 
and Ceylon, 693.” This page fell in the Monthly 
record section for February', and the information 
given was very meagre. However, the record 
began with the sentence : 

“ The Indian papers report that iltc connection eflcctcd 
on the 24th February last between the Indian and 
Ceylon railway systems is already working successfully.’* 

Accordingly the Hindu and the Mail for the 24th 
and 25th February' 1914 wore examined. The 
Mail of the 24th gave three columns of information 
with a map in addition to an editorial article. The 
issue of the 25th gave three more columns of 
information. The Hindu of the 25th devoted its 
leader to the Indo-Ceylon link and gave a full page 
to a description of the bridge, opening function, 
governor’s speech etc. This gave just the infor¬ 
mation that the students wanted. 

While on this problem we looked up the Minutes 
ofproceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
recorded for future guidance that pages 377-387 of 
volume 199 gave a full description of the construc¬ 
tion of the Pamban viaduct and of the two-leaved 
rota ting-light bridge. 

34 4 The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas 

Here is an example that illustrates the difficulties 
In the enunciation of the problem by the enquirer 
even better than the case of the octogenarian des¬ 
cribed in section 342. The enquirer was a much 
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travelled gentleman with a university doctorate in 
Fine Arts. He was also known as an enthusiastic 
student and an exponent of Indian music and 
dance, though he was a European. After struggling 
with the catalogue cards in the battery of cabinets 
when the chief reference librarian was away for 
lunch, he was leaving the library with a look of dis¬ 
appointment. His facial expression and his hesi¬ 
tant gait were enough however to induce the chief 
reference librarian, who just happened to come 
against 1dm near the entrance, to ask him if lie 
would like to have help on any particular topic. 

” Have you any book on dance ?” 

L ' Yes, we have a few. Do you want any book in 
particular ?" 

“ Yes. But you don’t seem to have it. However 
let me have a look at your catalogue of books on 
dance once again with you.” 

The enquirer and the reference librarian came 
back to the catalogue room. The appropriate 
tray was pulled out. As the cards were turned, 
the doctor involuntarily remarked : 

“ I want books on Indian dance but I find only 
the texts or translations of the ancient Sanskrit 
classics on the subject.” 

“ Do you want a modern exposition on Indian 
dance ?” 

“ Yes. What 1 want is not exactly dance but 
only an aspect of it.” 

** 1 see. Can you sav what exactly you want ?” 

“ Folk dance.” 

4* 
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“ The books on folk dance have been written 
mostly by anthropologists. As the focus of interest 
in such books is cultural evolution rather than the 
technique of dance, you won t find such books on 
the shelves containing Fine Arts.” 

Then they both stepped into the stack-room and 
entered the gangway containing anthropology. In 
a short while Hambly's Tribal dancing was picked 
up. It gave a world-survey of folk dance and only 
Pp. 64-68 dealt with India. 

“ I want more sumptuous information/ 

1 am sure we can collect a good deal more from 
other books in this class." 

Now the learned doctor appeared to go into a 
reverie with half closed eyes contemplating on the 
stupendous task of examining every book, but 
almost unconsciously blurted out t 

“ 1 have heard that A, G. Burnell had a book 
on it.* 1 

“ On folk dance in India ?” 

“ Yes. But your catalogue does not show it ” 

« I have not heard of such a title by Burnell. 
Anyhow let me make an attempt/' 

Then the chief bibliographical sources were 
examined. Neither the Dictionary of national bio¬ 
graphy nor the Dictionary of Indian biography mention¬ 
ed such a book in the bibliographical note under 
Burnell. 

“ Do you happen to recollect anything more 
about the contents of the book so that I may pursue 
the matter further ?” 
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“ Well. It is obvious you don’t have it. Don’t 
worry yourself. I have already taken too much of 
your time.” 

" Please don't feel so embarrassed. My time is 
entirely for this kind of work. In fact I must thank 
you for giving me this engagement.'' 

Oh ! It is very kind of you ; but it is not 
fair that 1 should....” 

u Never mind. As we don’t have exact infor¬ 
mation about the title or the contents of the book, 
let us spend some more time on it before abandoning 
it as hopeless. Please see if you recollect any tiling 
more about it.” 

■ “ I think 1 have heard it said that he had dealt 
with the subject elaborately. I believe it is on 
folk dance as practised in his days in the West 
Coast among the Kannada speaking people if I 
remember right.” 

This brought to the mind of the reference 
librarian the gazetteers of Mysore and South 
Canara. The District manual of South Canara {1894) 
had marginal headings. As they ran their eyes 
down the margins the first hopeful term that 
turned up was * demonology 1 and the next page 
mentioned 4 devil dancing/ 

It was already exciting experience for the 
learned doctor. As they skipped through the 
paragraphs their eyes simultaneously fed on the 
passage : 

Good accounts of a devil dance arc given by Mr. 

Walhouse in the Journal of the Anthropological 
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Institute Vo!. V and detailed description by the late 
Dr. Burned was published by Major Temple in the 
Indian antiquary for January and February 1894 ” 
With great avidity VoL 33 of the periodical was pulled 
out ; but the contents page irritatingly read : 

"The late A. C. Burnell C. I. E.— Set Major R. C. Temple." 

A consoling factor, however, was that Temple’s 
name appeared on the verso, and though there 
were quite a number of items under this name, 
what we were seeking was occupying the first 
place. It read “ The Devil worship of the Tuluvas 
from the papers or the late A. G. Burnell, C, I, E, 
i 3 ^9) 85) 183.” 

The learned doctor was really in ecstasy. These 
references yielded 71 quarto pages. The ryes of 
the doctor gleamed ; the reference librarian 
exclaimed ; 

“ Hallo, doctor ! (They had already become 
sufficiently intimate) We are really lucky to-day!” 

“ Yes, 71 quarto pages ! Imagine, I was about 
to go away muffling the remark : “This is a rotten 
library. All mere fuss !” If you had not pitted 
against me at the door..,.. " 

“ Doctor, you are such an easy guest. Satisfied 
so easily and so soon !” 

"You are really uncanny ! Have you hit upon 
another find ?” 

11 Yes, doctor. To he continued !” 

“ God knows where £” 

** Surely a doctor should not be impatient. I 
shall find out for you in a trice.” 
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“The Author's index 1872-1921 was summoned 
to our table. ‘ Burnell ’ however was disappointing. 
The only volume cited was the one we had already 
examined.” 

“ I am sorry for you, librarian !” 

He laughs best who laughs last. Please turn 
to * Temple V 7 

And he did. But the poor doctor had to plough 
into five double column pages of entries. He grew 
desperate. 

“ What the devil do they mean by this arrange¬ 
ment ! Did I say ‘arrangement’? No, no 11 should 
have said ‘ derangement ’ or better ‘ chaos V 

“ Doctor ! It is perfect cosmos there. If your 
mind thinks chaos, I am afraid you have to look 
for it there.” 

“ Librarian 1 be more reasonable. Look here. 
‘Growsc* ; then 1 Burton ’; then 1 Knowle 1 ; then 
‘ Grierson ’ — I suppose this is librarian’s cosmos!” 

“ My dear doctor, it ir cogmos ! Only it is of its 
own kind. The entries are arranged volume by 
volume and within each volume according to page 
number. But in the case of continuation articles 
all the continuations arc shown together at the 
reference to the earliest volume, whatever be the 
later volumes in which the articles may be con¬ 
tinued. You remember that the first instalment 
of the article appeared on page 1 of V. 23, Now 
turn the pages until you reach the reference to 
Vol. 23 1 ” 
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The learned doctor read out with delight : 

:i The Devil worship of the Tuluvas, (a) XX! II, i, 25, 85, 
183; XXIV, 113, 141. !'i, 242, 267; 6*. 

216, 237, 272, 295, 328 ; XXVI, 47, 60.” 

Titus the learned doctor's imagined Dance by 
Burnell had to be battered by slow degrees into the 
Devil worship by Temple and that too of the small 
localised community of Tuluvas, and what was 
asserted to be a book turned out to be matter big 
enough to Form a book but scattered in seventeen 
different places in the volumes of a periodical. 

Thus all the Five Laws of Library Science were 
duly propitiated. 

345 Shadow Plays 

A research worker of experience sent a requisition 
slip for the book “ R. Pischel. Das altindisch* 
Schatfenspiel. 1906 ” The reference librarian could 
not recollect having handled any such title, tlcncc 
the catalogue was looked up and it confirmed his 
impression. As the research worker was known to 
be usually thorough and reliable in furnishing 
details for the boob sought by him—heading, title, 
year of publication, name of the periodical if an 
article etc.—it was naturally concluded that the 
book existed but that the library did not possess a 
copy. And so the messenger had to go back 
empty handed. 

The long-range reference staff however felt that 
steps should be taken to procure a copy of the book 
as an important member of the clientele had felt 
the need for it. They set about collecting the 
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necessary bibliographical details about the book 
for transmission to the book order section. The 
British Museum catalogue and the catalogue of the 
India Office library did not mention the book. 
This raised a doubt whether it was a book at all. 
Much light could have been gathered if the research 
worker had come in person. Perhaps the place 
from which he picked up the reference would have 
given some hints. But that help was not available. 
Hence the Dictionary of Indian biography was looked 
up. Keith’s History of Sanskrit literature and History 
of Sanskrit drama were next examined. The former 
was of no help ; but the latter had a section on 
‘ Shadow' plays ’ and ‘ Puppet plays ’ but the title 
that w r e w'ere looking for was not mentioned. We 
looked for Wintemitz’s GesehkkU der mdisdm. 
Literature which is known for its bibliographical 
thoroughness ; but It was unfortunately out on 
loan at the moment. As another alternative we 
looked up Schuylar’s Bibliography of the Sanskrit 
drama. But it mentioned only PischePs Home of 
the puppet play —both the German original and the 
English translation. However we did not regard 
this as a conclusive negative as its year of public 
cation was the same {1906} as the one furnished in 
the loan slip of the research worker. 

At this stage Sten Konow’s Indische Drama was 
thought of. To our relief section 55 which was 
headed ll Schattenspielc” mentioned Pischel as the 
first authority. The footnote mentioned ** Schatt.” 
What eould it mean ? The Abkurzungen, p. 136, 
gave the answer: 
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“Schaii^R, Pischd, T>as altindischc SckattczispicLe. 
Sitzungsberichte d ct Konlglich preussischcn Akademic 
dcr Wisscnschaften, S< 48s f- sl 

And all along, the tomes of the Shzungsberichte had 
been mutely mocking at us. It was like dying of 
thirst on the brink of a river in full floods, Immedi* 
ately the research worker was ''dragged bodily ’ Into 
the library so that he might share with us the 
pleasure brought by this find. He was also shown 
other articles on the subject by Hillebrandt and 
Luders which were lying secreted in the same 
periodical. Of course, he was immensely delighted. 
If the reference staff had not been actuated by the 
urge to secure a copy of the title in question for the 
library, the research worker would have surely 
gone unserved and the Second and the Third Laws 
of Library Science would have had legitimate 
ground for the indictment of the library to its 
eternal shame. And so we all congratulated the 
young man in the reference staff who prompted us 
to pursue the problem at least on the book selection 
side and thus redeem the reputation of the library 
by finding a reader for this article (Third Law) 
and die material for the research worker (Second 
Law), without wastage of one minute of his time 
(Fourth Law). 86 

346 Rra Canal Scheme 
Three years ago a young graduate stepped into 
the library and mentioning an alleged agreement 

(SR). (mtatfHbrarj 1931. (Madrii 
Library Association, publication ktim, 
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between Siam and Japan asked for information on 
the Kra Canal. We were absolutely ignorant of 
Kra. Bat the graduate collaborated with us in 
pursuing the problem. With the help of the atlas 
we learnt that Kra was the name of the isthmus in 
the Malay Peninsula, at the head of the China Sea 
and near the southern tip of Lower Burma. The 
enquirer further added that the distance from the 
Eastern Coast of this neck from the nearest point 
of the river Pakcham which runs across this isthmus 
to the Bay of Bengal on the west was only a short 
one and that the Kra Canal scheme was just to 
connect this river with the China sea. 

The encyclopaedia was searched but it gave no 
light. Then the following books on the geography 
and history of Siam were skipped through : — 

1. McCarthy (James). Surveying and exploring in Siam ; 

2. Graham (W. A.). Siam : a handbook of practical com¬ 
mercial and political information ; and 

3. Graham (W. A,). Siam. 2 V. 

None of them mentioned the Kra Canal, 

As the enquirer said that Japan was interested 
in the problem the following books in the library 
which alone dealt with foreign policy ofjapan were 
examined. But they too gave a negative result : 

f . Allan (G, C.). Modern Japan and its problems ; 

3, Young (A. M.). Japan in recent times ; 

3. Nitobe ((,). Japan; some phases of ha problems and deve¬ 
lopment ; 

4. Ether ton (P. J.) and TiUman (H, H,), Japan ; mystery 
of the Pacijic ; and 

5. Pcffer (N.) , Japan and Ike Pacijic. 
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The enquirer who was continuously collaborating 
with us dropped down the remark that the opening 
of the Kra Canal would nullify the Singapore 
naval base. This led us to examine the following 
books dealing with the Federated Malaya States 
and the books directly or indirectly dealing with 
British Imperial interests involved in the Singapore 
naval base were also looked into but no light was 
obtained from any of them. 

1. Winstedt {R. G.). Malaya : the straits seUUmtnts and 
the federated and unfederated Malaya States ; 

2. Handbook to British Malaya ; 

3. Wright (A.). Malay peninsula ; 

4. Wheeler (L. R.). Modern Malay ; 

5. Sweeicrtham (F.). British Malaya ; 

6 - Herbert son (A-J.) and Howard) (O. J. R.). Oxford 
survey of the British empire, V. 6- General survey ; 

7, Stokes (R-J- imperial ideals ; 

8. Stoyc (J.)» British empire \ its structure and its problems \ 

y. Dcmangeon (A.). British empire; a study in colonial 

geography ; and 

10, Hall (W. P.). Empire to commonwealth : thirty years of 
British imperial hbUsty. 

Then we switched on to books on Far Eastern 

problems like, 

1* Soyeshima (M,). Oriental interpretations of the far eastern 
problem ; 

2 r Vinacke [EL M ). A history of the for east in modern times ; 

3. Morse (H. B.) and MacNair (H* F.), Far eastern 
interrmtiuml relations ; and 

4. Mogi (S.) and Redman (FLV.). The problem of the far 
east. 

They too were of no avail . 
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Then we delved into the foliowing sets and books 
but still without any benefit: 

, ! ■ Stine? of international affairs — Consolidated index to 
1920-1930 and later volumes ; 

a. Problems of tht pacific being the proceedings ol" die con¬ 
ferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations ; Confe¬ 
rence, 1, 3 , 4 and 5 ; 

3. Bodley (R. V. C,). The drama of the Pacific ; 

4. Hoffman (W. G.). Pacific relations • and 

5. Pickens {R. S,}. Storm clouds over Asia, 

But we were loathe to send away such a partici¬ 
pative enquirer unserved. When in that pensive 
and reluctant motxl it struck one of us that the 
Geographical journal had been left unexamined. The 
cumulative index gave to our delight one entry 
answering the very question of tile enquirer. But 
our hopes were all shattered once again when we 
turned to that reference—page 421 of volume 6 
(1895) as directed by the index. For it gave only 
seven lines on the subject and these lines simply 
said :t tremendous harbour works and very expen¬ 
sive dredging would have to be resorted to.” 
Giving this article to the inquirer was virtually no 
better than giving him nothing. 

When everybody was just entering into despair 
the periodical Pacific affairs emerged into conscious 
memory. Several eyes began to scan die pages 
of its volumes, in a few minutes the one with the 
lucky hand shouted “ eureka, eureka 1” Imme¬ 
diately all rushed to him with the enquirer leading. 
He was triumphantly waving V. 9. Page 406 was 
headed ** The kra canal : a suez for japan ?” 
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All the succeeding rectos up to page 4 ! 5 continued 
to carry this title as page-heading. The Toot of 
every page was studded with bibliographical refer¬ 
ences—a delightful treat. These footnotes put us on 
to the correct volumes of the PaTiinjitfittaiy debates^ 
from which the inquirer was able to extract authen¬ 
tic official information. There were two refer¬ 
ences to the London Tiuncs, Our collection was 
examined j but it disclosed a lacuna just in the 
period sought. We later managed to fill up this 
gap by persuading one of the subscribers to this 
daily to make a gift of his file to the library. The 
feeling of delight and satisfaction that radiated 
from the face of the enquirer and filled our heart 
is best described in the words which King Dasa- 
ratha addressed to the sage Visvamitra when he 
suddenly appeared in his court : 

•‘Welcome to thee, the great revered one. I consider your 
coming as ihe obtaining of nectar. It is as welcome 
as the coming of rain during draught, as the getting 
of a son by the wedded wife of one who had Jong been 
childless, and as the recovery of the fortune that was 
lost. I find in this as much joy as in a great 
festivity .” 97 
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/ CHATTER 35 
FIND ME OUT 

For the benefit of beginners in reference service 
we conclude this part with two sets of questions. 

The first set is an account of some of the 
reference questions that came up for attention in 
the Madras University Library in the course of one 
month. We hope that this set, which is taken 
from actual life and hence so concrete, will acquaint 
all concerned with the reality of reference service. 

The second set entitled “ 108 Facts to Find’* will 
be a means to acquire familiarity, with the high¬ 
ways and bye ways of reference books. Some may 
be ready reference questions while others may turn 
out to be long range ones. 

351 54 Facts Found for Enquirers 
during One Month 

Wherever possible, the nature of the enquirer, 
the chain of works consulted and the time taken are 
indicated in brackets. 

1. Addresses of some prominent biochemists of 
India. 

(A professor. In person. Handbook of Indian amwmfiw, 
193S, Year-book of the universifits of the Empire. 1939 * 
Ojficinl chemical appoint men is r 193?- 5 m * n utes). 

2, The verses in Kumarasambkava describing 
the wedding of Parvati, 


35 1 Ftm> Me Out 

(An artist. In person. Verses 71-91 of Chapter VIL 
15 minutes). 

Any material on the art of lettering. 

(A lady. In person* The Artidr on Calligraphy in Iks 
Encydopardia Bntannka^ 14th edition, Reference catalogue 
tyf eurrmi Hteralure* 1938. Wade (Cecil) : Modern 
Uttering from A~Z* 1938. 15 minutes). 

4. A description of the Ekadcsi festival at 
Sri ran gam* 

(Journalist. In person., .The three books in the library 
on Hindu festivals out on loan. Hence Rmydvpaedk 1 
of rtUgiw r and ethics . Not of help. Imperial gazetteer of 
India. Mottier Williams : Brahmimsm and Hinduism , 
Pp. 448-450. Not available in the library. Index 10 
Indian antiquary. V r I, P, 323. 15 minutes). 

5, A picture of 1 blunderbuss/ 

(A newspaper office. By phone. Encyclopaedia Britannic#* 
Funk and Wiignalb : New standard dictionary. 5 
minutes) ► 1 

6 + The passage ' £ Honour and shame From no 
condition rise ” etc, 

(An adult reader. In person. Bartlet/s Familiar quotations. 
P, 319. 5 minutes). 

7. A biographical account of ValmikL 

(An adult reader* In person* Bharatiya cariiambudki 
and Dowson: Classical dictionary. Insufficient. An 
article in Auftosk Mukherjee Silver Jubilee volume. V* 
3. Part I. No other biographical material. 30 
minutes), 

8. There was an advertisement in the Hindu 
of 23-1 i^3Q calling for applications for the post of 
the secretary to the Mayor of the Madras Corpo¬ 
ration, Experience in parliamentary practice is 
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one of the qualifications. Any good book on the 
subject. 

(An advocate. By phone. May’s Parliamentary practice. 
Campion’s Procedure of the House of Commons. Redlich’s 
Procedure of the House of Commons. 5 minutes). 

9. Collection of treaties, engagements and other papers 
of importance relating to British Malabar by W. Logan. 
1879. 

(A government department. By phone. Book not avail¬ 
able. Bui the second edition of the same material 
formed pari III of Logan A/dJotar manual* The 

1879 edition was intended for use in ihe district 
offices only* Very few copies printed. 10 minutes). 

30. Reymond’s book on taxation, 

(A government department. To be sent per bearer for 
reference and return* Not in the catalogue oi the 
library. It turned out to be Green (William Raymond)* 
'Theory and practice of modern taxation, i 5 minutes] * 

11 * Some material on the Cochin harbour. 

(A student. In person. Madras slates and Mysore dine lory. 
1 § 37 - Pp r 66 i -6G4. Maharaja's college magazine, Erna* 
kularu. December 1936. Pp« 1-16. Engineering* V, 
145, P. 69* 30 minutes)* 

12, Any reliable translation of the verse in 
Bhagamdgita in which Lord Krishna exhorts Arjnna 
to fight. The matter is urgently required as an 
article on the war is to be released for publication* 

(A newspaper oflice. By phone* Dhan Gopal MukerjL 
The song qf God r Chapter IL Verses 2-3. P* 13. 10 

minutes). 

13. Does ihe Royal Society of Arts publish any 
reports or journal or any other publication and also 
the address of the Society. 
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(A government department By phone. Official year-book 
of the scientific and learned societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, [93B. 5 minutes)* 

14. The subscription for Manchester guardian 
weekly not the Commercial. 

(A college. By phone- Whitaker** almanac, 1939- No. 
Writers and artists year-book, 1931 {on ly year a vailablc 
in library). No. Newspaper press directory. 1931. 10 

minutes), 

15* Any book which contains figures of literacy 
statistics for different countries of the world in a 
tabulated form. 

(Organisers of an exhibition. By phone. Whitaker's 
almanac. 1939. Under f Illiteracy * in the index. 
Supplemented by Encyclopaedia of social sciences under 

4 Literacy \ Jo minutes). 

16. The text of the Declaration of London. 

(A newspaper office. By phone. Ascertained by a series 
of questions That this was the result of a naval confe¬ 
rence at London held about the year 1908 or 1909. 
Asked to ring up half an hour Later for information* 
Ready reference books did not yield the information 
readily. Books containing documents in international 
law examined. WhittucJc. (E.A.). International docu¬ 
ments. 1909* Pp. 254-274. 15 minutes). 

17. Any book which gives sterling equivalents 
to Indian currency and mce versa which may be 
useful as a ready reckoner. 

{A government department. By phone. Thacker’s Indian 
exchange calculator. 5 minutes). 

i8 + Any book by name Seshadharma. 

(An aged reader. In person. Catalogue of Sanskrit t Pali 
and Prakrit books in the British Museum . 1876-93. 

5 minutes)* 
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ig. The addresses of some journals published in 
different countries of the world, interested in the 
lives of saints and review books on them. 

(A journalist. By post. Who's who m occultism, new thought 
psychism and spiritualism, igag. 10 minutes). 

20. Any material on “ Constituent assembly Ibr 
India. 1 ’ 

(A politician. In person. No satisfactory material at the 
time, Bimal Ghosi-. Constituent assembly contained in 
Current thought, V. i. No. 4, 5 days). ■ 

21. Information about Asvatthopanayanam. 

(A Sanskrit pandit. In person. Jayasimhakalpadruma. 30 
minutes). 

22. How long do dogs live ? 

(A professor- In person. After examining many books in 
zoology and veterinary scienCt, information was 
found in Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 30 minutes). 

23. Any book which will give the text or at 
least the substance of the Lytton Committee report. 

(A lady member of the legislature. 1 n person. Ascertain¬ 
ed that the report was on Munchuko affairs. Report 
not in library. Takuchi (T,), War and dipiomsuy 
in the Japanese Empire. Pp. 393-39B containing, 
summary. Supplemented by International conciliation. 
No. 286. (Jan. 1933}. Pp. 58-87, 15 minutes). 

24. The addresses of the publishers and annual 
subscriptions of the following (1) Science abstracts. 
Section A and B. (2) Chemical abstracts. 

(A college. By phone. The records of the periodicals 
section. 5 minute* - 

25. Ogden’s Alliterative poetry in middle English. 
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(A professor. In person. la it O-g-d-c-n ? Yes* Not 
found. Bibliographical investigation led to Oakden 
(J + P.)* 10 minutes) - 

26. Any book or article on beggar problem 
relating to India in particular* 

(A local library. No book, Eirendranath Ganguly : 
Street beggars of Calcutta : a study of the problem arid its 
solution in the Indian journal of tommies, V, 8, 1927-28. 

Pp^ 373-3 sg ^ 45 ™nm«J. 

27- Four latest parts of Educational journal and 
teachers' world . 

[A government department. By messenger- Search reveal¬ 
ed that Journal of education with which was incorpor¬ 
ated School world was meant. 15 minutes). 

28. The horoscope of Sri Rama. 

(A retired district judge. In person, Swamikuunu FiUai T s 
Indian tphtmais. VoL 1 Pan, I. Semskrita Bharaii. V. 6. 
15 minutes)* 

29, Some statistics of area under cultivation of 
tea and the amount produced in India, preferably 
for each province. 

(A student of the diploma course in Geography. In person. 
Handbook of commercial information for India. 1937* 
5 minutes). 

30* P, J40 of Phillips : Teaching qf the Vedas 
gives a quotation from the Sacred poetry of early 
religions * Who is the author of that book ? You 
don't seem to have it here. 

(A research student. In person. Reference catalogue of 
current literature . 194a backwards up to 1913. No use. 

Subject: index of the London Library, 1909. 30 

minutes}. 
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31. I am told that the words “ Z amor in t! and 
*' Mappilla ” are loan words from Persian or 
Arabic. The original of Zamorin is Tamuri and 
of Mapilla is Moufla. I shall be much obliged if 
you will let me know.... whether there are any 
words in those languages exactly corresponding to 
them or resembling them..... 

(A lecturer. By post. Yulc*s Hobson^Jabson, 10 miauits}. 

32. Please send Doulasce’s Emymks, 

(A moftissil member. By post Bibliographical investi¬ 
gation revealed that Dalcrozc : Eurhythmies must be 
the one in view. Reference catalogue of current literature, 
1938. 15 minutes). 

33. A portrait of Sir Michael O'Dwyer in any 
book. 

(Several newspaper offices on the same day. By phone. 
Times history of tfie war, V. 15. P. 133. Indian review* 
1915. P. 488. Douie(J.) ; Punjab, Jtfort/wnert Frontier 
Protsinte and Kaikmir. P. 199. One hour). 

34. Reserve for me Hamilton’s Psychic research, 
to enable me to come and take it this evening. 

(A member of the library. By phone. Not in the cata¬ 
logue. Reported not available. But the member said 
he had seen it here. Hence asked to ring up half-an- 
hour later to enable investigation. Hamlin Garland : 
Forty years of psychic research happened to be the book 
in view, so minutes). 

35. Any material which will throw light on the 
problem of the “ man in the iron mask 

(A member of the judiciary. In person. A busy hour in 
the library. I nformarion sent nrju day by post as 
desired by him. Brewer : Dictionary of phrase and fable 
under 1 Mask ’.to minutes).. 
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36, A translation of the saying : “ Nihil sub 
sole novi.” 

(A teacher. By phone. Jones : Dictionary of foreign 
phases and classical quotations, id minutes}, 

37, The statistics of average life of man m 
different countries of the world. 

(An officer. In person. Whitaker's almanack. 1 <J 39 - (tinder 
11 longevity ”) Statistical year-book of the League of 
Nations 1937*38 (under “ Expectation of life ") to 
minutes). 

38, The poem “ Allan waters’'. 

(A professor. In person. Ascertained that it was a 
ballad and the author was not known. Child (F.j.). 
English and Scottish popular ballads, V. 4- 1 

minutes). 

33. An English translation of Ramanuja s 
Vedarta sangraha. 

{An M. A. student. In person. No separate book in 
library. Translation of the work in Brahmavodin. V. 
i and V, 2. Located with the help of A supplementary 
catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit books in the Library 
of the British Museum. 1892-1906. 10 minutes). 

40. An archaeological map of India. 

(An archaeological chemist. In person. Imperial gazetteer 
of India. V. 26. Atlas. Plate. 26. to minutes). 

41. An up-to-date map of land and air routes. 

(A student. In person, Rado (A.). Atlas of to-day and to¬ 
morrow. 1938. Other atlases out of date, 10 
minutes). 

42. A book on Pakistan. 

(A student. In person. Was told that it can be read only 
in newspapers and magazines of the month as the 
problem was quite new. t minute). 
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43. A big portrait of the monastery at St. 
Edmundsbury, 

(A teacher. In person. Dugdales Mtfimstitott Anglicanum, 
V, 3. P. g8. 15 minutes). 

44. The address of the publisher and price of 

Bhakiirasayana. 

{A member. By phone. Catalogue of booh relating to 
Sanskrit etc. of Mottlal Banarsi Dass. 15 minutes). 

45. English scientific name of the herb called 
41 Ncrungal f in Malabar. 

(A Malabar gentleman. In person. Nadkarni (K.M.) 
Indian materia medico. 5 minutes). 

46. A brief account of the origin and history of 
the Maternity Hospital at Egmore. 

(An advocate. In person. Imperial gazetteer of India. V. 
16. Pp. 346 - 347 - 5 minutes). 

47. Information on Birknes theory. 

(A Student of geography. In person- Not found any¬ 
where. Elicited by a series of questions that he u 
associated with ' Cyclones 1 and that his theory is 
otherwise called Polar Freni theory. Encyclopaedia 
Britannia under Meteorology leading to many articles 
in the Quarterly journal of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, 1923 onwards. Birknes was found to be 
really Bjerknes. 15 minutes). 

48. Description of Jog Fails. 

(A tourist. In person. Bombay gazetteer. V. 15. Pt. a. 
pp. 384-288. Mysore gazetteer. V. 5. Pp. 1325-1333, 

10 minutes}- 

49. Is Sankara a crypto-Buddhist ? 

(A philosophy student. In person. Student also partici¬ 
pated in’ the search. A series of articles by G. V. 
Sudhekar entitled “ Is the Adoaila of Sankara Buddhism 
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in disguise ? in the Quarterly journal of the Mythic 

Society, V, 24. (1933-1934)- One hour). 

50. Full name of the periodical which is referred 
to as Jbr. pose it. lartdw. Bmtfsgemss. 

(A research student. In person. World list of sa'entijk 
periodicals, 1930-1933. 5 minutes}. 

51. Consumption of sugar in I ndia per capita. 

(A doctor. By phone. Gandhi (M. P.) Minn sugar 

indusby, 1939 to minutes). 

52. A comparison of the administration of die 
British empire with that of Roman empire. 

(A student. In person, Allison (W. H,} etc. Guide to 
historical literature, ljttds to ( 1} Cromer f E. B.), Ancient 
and modern imperialism; (a) Lucas (C. P.J. Greater Rome 
and greater Britain ; and {3) Bryce (J.). Ancient Roman 
empire and British empire in India contained In his 
Studies in history and jurisprudence. 15 minutes). 

53. Ancient Hindu system of medical juris¬ 
prudence. 

(A lawyer. In person. Kautilya Arthasastra. Section on 
Asvmrilapsrihsha. 3® minutes). 

54. Location of the original passage in Disraeli’s 
works in support of the following statement of 
Dr. Besant said to have been made in 1908 

« Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Bcaconslidd, who be¬ 
came premier of Great Britain, was a man Eastern 
in heart though he dominated a typical Western 
nation, a man revelling in the splendour of an 
Eastern imagination and with his mind ever steeped 
in the poetry and the glamour ol the East. When 
he won for the British monarch, in the teeth or 
British prejudice and democratic feeling, the splen- 
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did title of Emperor or India, he argued for the 
adding of the Imperial to the Royal Crown, and 
lie said that in the changes among nations Asia 
again might have her turn in Empire and that it 
might be that the centre of the Empire might shift 
from the unruly West to the loyal East, when Lhe 
Monarch of the Empire might be enthroned in the 
great continent of India instead of the little Island 
or the northern seas.... ” 

(An adult enquirer. By letter. Works of Disraeli. Bio¬ 
graphies of Disraeli. Clarke (E.). Benjamin Disraeli: 
the romance of a great career , iSoj-iSSi . P. 236. Dis¬ 
raeli. Tattered. 1847. " Let the Queen of Lhe 
English..... .transfer the seat of her empire from 
London to Delhi.1 day). 

352 108 Facts to Find 

The beginner should locate the information 
sought in the following questions expeditiously and 
give exact reference to the source—call number, 
heading, title, page and extent of information. It 
is also desirable to indicate in detail the etui re 
route followed, the difficulties, disappointments and 
helps met with, 

1. Who arc the awarding authorities for the Nobel 

Prize in Physics and Chemistry ? 

2. What are the terms of the Tata Scholarship ? 

3. On what day of the week was the Madras Uni¬ 

versity opened ? 

4. What are the hill stations In India which are resorted 

to in summer and iumish information, about each P 

g. When was the Pamban Bridge opened ? 

6. Who got the Nobel Prize for Medicine In 1908 ? 
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7. What is ihe total number of divorces and annul¬ 
ments of marriages in England and Wales for 
the years 1924-1929? 

0. What are the Imperial Wireless stations in India ? 

9. What is the Date of Foundation of the N^Jsnal 
Research Council of Japan ? 

to. Who publishes die Journal of philosophical studies ? 
What is the subscription ? 

11. What are the terms of the endowment for the Giffbcd 

Lectureship? Can you produce the text of the 
will of Gifford relating to this endowment ? 

12. Why is Madras called ChennapaUanam ? 

Xjj. Who were the Jagat Gums of the Sringeri Muth in 
the 15th century? How long did each occupy 
the Pitham ? 

14. What are the symbols used in proof correction ? 

15. Who is Walter Gerlaeh ? What are his works ? 

ii> What is the subscription of the Horohgkal journal ? 

Who publishes it ? What is its period ? 

17, “ If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter the 

whole face of the earth wo uld have been changed?* 
Who is the author of this saying ? Where 
does it occur ? 

10. How many salutes are the following entitled to :—- 

(1) Maharaja of Aiwa*, 

(2) Nizam of Hyderabad, 

(3) Maharaja of Bhavanagar, 

(4) Maharaja of Travaneorc. 

(5) Thakore Saheb of Rajkot. 

ig + Furnish the description of the Academic Robes in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ? 

20. Who is Fo-Hi or Fu-hce ? Where can a short note 

about him be had ? 

21. When did M. C. T\ Mathis Ghettiar die? 

22. What are the works of Gamaliel Bradford ? 

23. What are the seven famous wonders of the World ? 
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24, Who is ls A.E/ T ? 

25* Who is the ruler of Banganapalle ? 

26. What is the period of Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar? 

Furnish a short account of his career in English ? 
2^ Where does the story of King Nala occur ? 

&' What is the story connected with Muharram festival? 
%. Furnish a short biographical note on Sir I'- Muttu- 
samy Aiyar, 

30. What is the address of Emile Botch die French 
mathematician ? 

3i + What are the works of David Grayson ? 

32. When was Flora Annie Steel the Anglo-Indian 
novelist bom ? 

33- Where can we gci an abstract of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
paper on The new theory of light and colours* 5 ? 

34. Name some important statues in the City or Madras ? 

35. What is the date of death of L. T, Hothouse ? 

36. What are Satiras and Covelong noted for? Where 

are they situated ? 

37. What is Bara Wafat ? 

38. Why are the printed records of Parliamentary debates 

known as the w Hansard 11 ? 

39. What is Technocracy ? 

40. Where can be had a genealogical table of the kings 

of the Lunar Race in India ? 

41. Who arc the diplomatic representatives of Persia in 

Great Britain and of Great Britain in Persia ? 

42. Select 5 or 6 dealers in perfumes in the City of Madras 

with their addresses ? 

43. In what pan of Mahabaxatft does the Bhagavad- 

Gi ta occur ? 

44. Why is * A 1 1 synonymous with first rate ? 

45. Who are the present cabinet members in England? 

46. What are serpentine verses ? Give a line or two for 

illustration, 

47* Furnish the address of any four Chine$e Associations 
in Loodon ? 
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48, Furnish a plan of the City of Madras for the use of a 

foreigner who calls at the Library; 

49, Who uses the pseudonym iJ Alpha of die Plough ” ? 

50, Furnish a short biographical note on John Bruce 

Norton. 

51, How many died of street accidents in Loudon in the 

years 1928-33 ? # 

52, Where can you have a short account of the Hindu 

ritual of Horse Sacrifice? 

53, What is the address of George Bernard Shaw? 

54, When were the following Royal Commissions insti¬ 

tuted and what was the personnel ? 

{1) Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
(2) Royal Commission on the Ancient and His¬ 
torical Monuments in England, 

{3) Royal Commission on Labour in India p 
(4) Hilton Young Commission, 

55, Where can be found a picture of (1) Srinivasa Rama¬ 

nujan? (2) Andrew Carnegie ? 

56, What are the Indian Universities, which confer L.T. 

or B. T. Degree on submitting theses ? 

57, Who administers the Aden Government ? 

58* What is the address of the National Union of Tea¬ 
cher ? 

59. Give a list of a dozen biographies published in the 
year 1932. 

60* Who were the Indian States 8 Representatives in the 
Second session of the Indian Round Table Con¬ 
ference ? 

61* FumLsh a short account of the Academia Sinica? 

62. Why is Sunday observed as a holiday ? 

63. Where was the 44th session of the Indian National 

Congress held ? Who was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee ? Who was the President ? 
64* What is the Indian population in Egypt? 

65. Furnish a short account ofTuskegee Institute, 
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bti + Name some important official publications or some 
authoritative non-offidal publications about the 
Argentine Republic ? 

67. What is the address of Wiley & Sons (boobdkrs) 

America ? 

68. Where can be bad a short account of the Buckingham 

Canal? 

69. What is the Tamil equivalent of Gcndrussa Vulgaris? 

70. When was Sir Thomas Munro Governor of Madras? 

71. What is the address of the P. E- N. Club with which 

Galsworthy Ls associated 7 

7a. Furnish a short account ot the King Institute, 
Guindy. 

73. Where can you have <1 portrait ol the Nizam oi 

Hyderabad ? 

74. How many committed and how many attempted 

suicide in Great Britain in 1930. 

75. Give the meanings of Abkari* Tahsil* Chaprasi, 

Pardiinashin, Sangathan 7 

76. What is the date of Foundation of the Geneva 

Institute of International Relations? 

77. Give a brief account of the views of various nations 

about eclipses. 

78. What is the value of the Hyderabad Rupee in term* 

of the British India Rupee ? 

79. Where can be had a map ot India showing the 

principal economic minerals available therein ? 

80. What art the daily newspapers published in Delhi ? 
Bi« In the Japan year-book 1934* it is stated cm page 454, 

that the area cultivated with industrial crops in 
1933 amounted to 232*513.19 ha, and the pro¬ 
duction was valued at §74,105,277. W hat is ha? 
and what is § ? What is the Indian value of cadi 
of these units ? 

82. What are the places in India where you have light- 

houses ? 
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83. What are the places in the Madras Presidency when 
graphite occurs ? Name some publications which 
give an account of them ? 

84- What arc the rules governing the exercise of casting 
votes by Chairman ? 

85. Who is Stcinach ? When and where was he bom ? 

86. Where can be had a list of articles contributed to 

foreign journals by Sir C. V. Hainan ? 

87. What is the subject covered by the Nobel address of 

Max von Lane delivered in 1930? Has it been 
published ? If so, when and by whom ? 

88 . What books contain a picture or photograph of the 

Muttra Lion ? 

89. ** When faith is lost, when honour dies, the man is 

dead P 1 Who said this and when ? 

90. What is the altitude of Kinchingunga ? 

91. Furnish a map showing the possessions of the East 

India Company in India in the year 1792. 

93, What are the conditions of registration and member¬ 
ship of the Royal Society of Teachers ? 

93, Furnish a map 10 illustrate the world distribution of 

water-power. 

94, Name one or two persons who broke the record in the 

stratosphere flight in the year 1933. What was 
the height reached ? 

95, Who presided over the annual meeting of die British 

Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1932? What was the subject of the address? 

96- Who is Lady Murasaki ? What is she noted for ? 

97- What is the English equivalent of the following 

coins ? 

(1) Talari s (a) Drachma, (3) Dollar {St. Settle¬ 
ments) I {4) Dollar (U. S. A.), (5} Schilling, 

98- Where can you find a portrait of Jeremy Bentham ? 

99. Furnish a picture of the National Flag of Poland* 

100* Who is the author of the drama Pilasters of Ispahan ? 
tot- When and by whom was macadamising invented ? 
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im* Can you furnish referent* to Tida&ham {the cere¬ 
monial of weighing oneself against gold and giving 
it away as presents) as observed in India and 
elsewhere ? 

T03, What is the significance of the Sikhs wearing the 
K irpan (dagger) ? 

104* is ihr author of Existential Philosophy ? Where 

can we get a short account of its principles ? 

105. What is 11 We Psychology ”? Where is it expounded? 

1136, Where can the text of the address of Lord Linlith¬ 
gow to the Central Advisory Board nf Public 
Health he found ? 

107. Where can we find a biography nf John Wnolman ? 

108, What is Lhc significance and area of prevalence of 

the symbol of a coiled serpent ? 
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-■ CHAPTER 4 o 
CLASSES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Reference service has been defined as the process 
of establishing contact between reader and book 
in a personal way. This means that the reference 
librarian should know the reader as well as the 
book. He must know the intellectual needs as well 
as the general psychological make-up of men and 
women. But so has everybody else who has to do 
with men and women. The doctor, the teacher, 
the political leader, the businessman, the insurance 
agent and the lawyer, for example, must know the 
psychological make-up of men and women as much 
as the reference librarian. Ability to understand 
human personality, to work on and with it, and to 
persuade persons to aecept the service available 
and offered, that is, ability to deal with the human 
factor, which is common to all forms of service, 
is partly inborn and partly cultivable and it cannot 
be claimed to be an exclusive attribute of reference 
librarians. But what distinguishes him From Lhe 
others is his proficiency in the other factor. It is 
not as much a special knowledge of the community 
of readers as that of the community of books that -is 
bis specific attribute. In a sense tliis knowledge 
is more difficult to build up and maintain. 
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4001 Books and Readers Compared 

For, compared to the community of books, the 
community of readers is smaller and less varied. 
It also grows much slower and the expectation of 
life of its constituents is again considerably smaller. 

The span of life of books is many times greater 
than that of men and it may happen that some 
long outlive their usefulness and reliability except 
for purposes of antiquarian research. 

4002 Immortals 

Some books are immortal. The classics in any 
subject are so and we must be thankful for this. 
They even practice transmigration ; they run on 
front edition to edition. Books written before 
Christ are still growing young. 

Who knows the number of editions and the 
number of translations and the number of epitomes 
we have had and are having of the Bhagavadgita, 
the Holy bible, the Ramayana , the Hamlet, Euclid and 
Longtime. In the ease of some almost every week 
sees a new embodiment either in extenso or in sub' 
stance. For example this very week, which is after 
all a random one, brings into the libraries of 
English speaking countries Paul Brunton’s Inner 
reality, the last chapters of which are occupied by the 
Gita with all the freshness and radiance of a new 
born. Such books are immortal. 

4003 More Prolific 

As it obtains now, the number of new books and 
periodicals that get accessioned annually in a 
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library is greater than the number of new readers 
that it picks up in a year. The Madras University 
Library, for example, adds about three thousand 
volumes a year ' but the new faces that appear in 
its stack-room and reading rooms are hardly a 
thousand. The community of books is more prolific 
than that of readers, 

4004 Greater in Proportion 
Again its stock is over a hundred thousand ; but 
the number of different readers that it has to serve 
in a year is less than ten thousand. Its experience 
is not abnormal. The proportion of the entire 
population in the area served by a library to the 
number of volumes it holds is nearly even in most 
places that have developed their libraries to a 
reasonable degree. Norway, which is richest in its 
book holdings, has three volumes per capita ; but 
it is an exception. Sweden has one and a half 
\ T olumcs ; England and America has each half a 
volume and the City of Madras, half a volume, 
Bui it is rarely that more than ten per cent, of a 
community uses its local library. Hence the pro¬ 
portion of books to readers in a library is on an 
average as ten to one. 

4005 More Individualistic 
It is true that no two men are alike. But so far 
as their intellectual needs go, with which alone the 
reference librarian is concerned, they fall into a 
manageable number of classes. But, except in the 
case of text books, the books do not lend themselves 
to be sized up so easily. They are far more varied. 
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It is particularly so with the successive tomes of the 
thousands of periodical publications which are 
daily gaining in importance and number since they 
were invented three centuries ago. There is again 
the all important, though subtle and slight, difference 
here, there and everywhere in the successive volumes 
of the ready reference books which are also gaining 
in value and number since they were invented a 
century ago. It is the job of the reference librarian 
to know their individuating particularities * rather 
than their common features. 

401 B t bi. too R API 1Y 

Thus a knowledge of the community of books is 
not merely the distinguishing feature of the reference 
librarian but also a most arduous and exacting one. 
A tool that the library' profession has invented to 
facilitate the acquisition of tills kind of knowledge 
is known as bibliography. Hence a book on 
reference service without a part on bibliography will 
be like Hamlet without the prince. 

40 ir Fight over Definition 

But the library profession has not been able to 
secure exclusive right over this word. Nor is it its 
creation. Many battles have been and arc still 
being fought over it. The pages of the Library and 
the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society are 
reverberating with die echoes of such battle 
cries. Walter Wilson Greg, Stephen Geselee, and 
A. W, Pollard have been the chief combatants on 
the English soil. Jaques Brunet, Pie Namur and 
Gabriel Peignot were the fighters from France. 
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F. J. F. Ebert, F. J. Kleemeier and Georg 
Schneider were among those who fought to the 
Jinish in the ‘Father Land/ Terms like systematic 1< 
bibliography, enumeralive bibliography, historical /, 
bibliography, descriptive bibliography, topical J 1 
bibliography and critical bibliography are among! 
the spoils of the fight. 

4012 Early Definitions 
Bibliography was originally defined as the writing 
(in the mechanical sense) anti transcription of books, 
but not their composition. The term was later 
expanded to include composition as well. It was 
the French that first enlarged the scope of this term. 
Ebert, the greatest of German bibliographers, 
gave as his definition of bibliography “ in the 
greatest sense, the science that deals with the literary 
productions.” His assertions culminated in a new 
definition of bibliography as * the science of books/ 
But this is too wide a definition. It may mean 
anydiing. For, apart from the question whether 
bibliography is a science, or an art or a mere 
technique, books are entities in which several 
panics are differently interested. 

4013 The Final Definition 
But we are concerned here only with the defini¬ 
tion of the term bibliography, as applied to the tools 
in daily use among reference librarians. This 
definition is the last of the ones recorded in the New 
English diclmwry* It describes bibliography as a 
list of books of a particular author or books, or parts 
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of books and even articles dealing with any parti¬ 
cular theme, i.e the literature of a subject. It is 
now over half a century since this definition was 
framed. But usage has as usual forged ahead. 
The stress and strain of reference service has been 
pressing into the connotation of the term biblio¬ 
graphy any list not only of books but also other 
forms of recorded knowledge, no matter who 
prepared them or for what purpose, and no matter 
whether it was prepared with particular themes in 
view or not. Although at first sight the term biblio¬ 
graphy found in the setting ‘ reference service and 
bibliography 1 might recall to mind only * the 
literature of a subjectthose that have experienced 
life as reference librarians know the narrowness of 
such an interpretation 5 for the mental and physical 
attitude of a sincere reference librarian who takes 
his job seriously would be like the one associated 
w ith die Tamil saw ; 

.;p«5 9 1 sr itQ wirfL u* \ 

He w'ould not let go without scanning with avidity 
any scrap of paper that may have a list in it, He 
alone knows die unexpected sources from which he 
has drawn solace. 

We are therefore concerned here neither with the 
obsolete meanings of the term bibliography recorded 
in the New English dictionary nor with Ebert’s 
omnibus definition. Nor are we satisfied with its 
definition as a list whose scope is restricted as 
severely as the New English dictionary would have it. 
But we shall define it as a list, no doubt, but as a 
list of the extended scope we have indicated. 
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So far as the technique of the construction and the 
act of preparation might go, the reference librarian 
might not go beyond the restricted scope of 1 the 
literature of a subject ’ ; but so far as utilisation 
goes he will have to go the full length of the extended 
scope of the term bibliography—to lists of recorded 
information of any kind. Any brand of it may 
have to be pressed into the service of the reference 
librarian at any moment when his own distinctive 
species of bibliography proves inadequate. Often 
it will also happen that they form source books for 
the creation of his own species. 

402 Characteristics op Classification 

It is worth spending a while on bibliography in 
this most extended sense, Lei us consider it from 
some fundamental point of view which will present 
the different kinds of bibliography m relation to one 
another. Throughout the volumes of the Madras 
Library Association publication series, four funda¬ 
mental entities are explicitly or implicitly acting 
as guides. They are Time, Space, Energy and 
Matter. All analysis ultimately strikes its roots in 
them. Their existence in the background function¬ 
ing as the main spring of thought may be more 
readily seen in the Colon classification, the Prolegomena 
to library classification and the Theory of library catalogues ' 
They arc referred to respectively as the chronological 
characteristic, the geographical characteristic, 
the problem characteristic or other equivalent terms 
and entity or material characteristic or other 
equivalent terms. The same four fundamental 
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elements may be used here as the characteristics to 
distinguish bibliographies and to disclose their 
filiatory relationship. 

4021 Matter 

Matter corresponds to the physique of the 
reading material that is included in the bibliogra¬ 
phy. Records may be anything ranging from clay 
tablets, the earliest known materials, to the micro¬ 
film, the latest. They may be manuscripts to be 
further distinguished by the material on which the 
writing is made ; printed bonks to be further dis¬ 
tinguished as incunabula and modern books and 
by other characteristics of internal and external 
form as periodicals, year-books, and government 
publications ; and pictures and illustrations—to be 
further distinguished by their peculiarities. YVe 
may include in a bibliography any one or all or any 
combination of such materials. Each such combi¬ 
nation will give a class of bibliography. 

4022 Energy 

Energy corresponds to the nature of the interest 
that activates the compiling of the bibliography— 
the point of view or purpose. It depends on the 
party creating it and there are several such parties, 
viz., {1) authors; (2) printers; (3) binders; (4) 
governments ; (5) publishers ; (6) booksellers ; 

{7) book collectors ; (8) the library profession in 
which we can recognise three distinct constituent 
parties, viz., {*) book selection librarians (») 
cataloguers and (in) reference librarians ; and (9) 
the readers themselves. 
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Each of these will build up bibliography and the 
* science of books ! in his own way, The totality 
of the “ sciences of books ” built up by them seve¬ 
rally will be too much of a hotch-potch either to 
deserve the iabic 1 science ’ or to interest any body. 
But bibliographies—taken to denote lists produced 
by any of these—are as we have seen of interest to 
the reference librarian so far as their use goes 
though he will have to apply himself to the tech¬ 
nique of Lhcir production only in the case of those 
which correspond to his own party and the party 
- designated as readers. 

Some of these different classes of bibliographies 
have special, names of their own, e.g , 7 publishers 5 
catalogue, booksellers’ catalogue, rare books list, 
bibliophiles’ bibliography, copyright catalogue, 
book selection list, library catalogues, and reading 
lists. Of these, book selection lists and reading 
lists may also be prepared by national agencies like 
governments or national library' associations and 
national book councils. Those without a special 
name may be distinguished by the addition of an 
appropriate epithet, r,g., author’s bibliography, 
printer’s bibliography and reference bibliography, 
In some countries the publishers and booksellers 
combine to make an exhaustive list of all the 
publications of the country, Such exhaustive lists 
and copyright catalogues are usually designated 
national bibliographies. What we have termed 
reference bibliograpliies are usually called subject 
bibliographies. 
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Ordinarily the unqualified term bibliography 
usually denotes only a bibliophiles’ bibliography, 
a subject bibliography, a national bibliography, an 
author bibliography or a reading list* 

Of all the bibliographies it is the first mentioned 
that gives a most profuse and systematic description 
and history of each book—the authorship, trans¬ 
cript of the title page, edition, collation, illustra¬ 
tions, maps, year, printing, paper, binding, pub¬ 
lisher, and 1 travel ’ or change of ownership. Its 
primary aim is description rather than listing. 
Reading lists give the least amount of detail. The 
Olliers lie somewhere between these two extremes 
in regard to the details that figure in them, 

4023 Space 

Space corresponds to the geographical area 
covered by the bibliography. It may be covered 
in one of two senses or both : the area of origin of 
the literature bibliographed or the area forming 
its subject matter. The geographical area may be 
the whole world, or any land-formation as a con¬ 
tinent or a zone ; or any water-formation as an 
ocean or a sea ; or any political division usually 
referred to as empire or country or state or province 
or any administrative division like county, district, 
city, town, village, parish and so on ; or a linguistic 
division like English speaking countries, Tamil 
speaking regions, Hindi speaking areas and so on. 
The area covered may be any of them or any 
combination of them. Each combination will give 
a class of bibliography. The different national and 
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local bibliographies listed under class * j Biblio¬ 
graphy of the main class * Generalia ' in part 5 
are examples of this class of bibliography. 

40231 Covariant of Space 
Space may also be taken to correspond to the 
language covered by the bibliography as language 
is normally a covariant of territory. It may be 
covered in one of two senses or both as in the case 
ol geographical area. It may be a single language 
or a single dialect or jargon or any other variant of 
language or a single family of languages or any 
combination of any number of languages or 
variants or families. Each combination will give 
a class of bibliography. An outstanding example 
of this class of bibliography is H. \V. Wilson Com¬ 
pany's Cumulative book index ; world list of books in ike 
English language. 1939. It is an annual biblio¬ 
graphy of this kind. 

4024 Time 

Lastly the time characteristic will give its own 
classes of bibliography according to the period 
covered. Two particular species based on time 
characteristic arc worth mentioning, viz., closed and 
open ones. A bibliography is said lo be : closed ’ 
if it is published once for all. On the oilier hand 
it may be designed so as to be augmented from tune 
to time as new literature comes into existence. The 
augmentation may take one of several forms. A 
periodical supplement may be issued at stated 
intervals or at irregular intervals as and when 
warranted or possible and the supplements may be 
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cumulated progressively at stated intervals, say, 
once in a quarter or once in a year or once in five 
years or once in ten years or as and when found 
feasible. The cumulation may or may not include 
the basic volume. Some of the older entries may 
in some cases be jettisoned out in the process of 
cumulation, either to reduce the size or for other 
reasons such as eclectic urge. The open species 
cannot flourish unless it is in the hands of a perma¬ 
nent organisation like the Stale or a public body, 
national or local, but of a perpetual nature. A 
survey of the uncompleted, discontinued and un- 
re-edited bibliographies will form a pathetic con¬ 
firmation of this statement. 

4025 Fourfold Infinity 

Now the divisions based on the four trains of 
characteristics considered— ulj., time train, space 
irain, energy train and matter train—may be taken 
in every' possible combination. In other words we 
may take the links of the chains belonging to these 
four trains of characteristics to lie distributed in four 
dimensions. Any connex in this four dimen¬ 
sional distribution of links corresponds to a class of 
bibliography. This shows how many varieties of 
bibliographies may arise. In fact a fourfold infinity 
is indicated. 

4026 Universal Bibliography 

Any class of bibliography may be further dis¬ 
tinguished or sub-divided according to its com¬ 
pleteness or selective nature. That which lists all 
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books and all records whatever be the materials 
iiscdj produced in aJl eountries 3 in all languages, 
at all times and on all themes^ may be termed a 
universal bibliography. It will form the biblio¬ 
graphical apex of the world* However it is at 
present and perhaps ever will be, only a theoretical 
concept. Some dreamers have, no doubt, at¬ 
tempted to make it a reality but all such attempts 
have so far gone only the way of dreams. What a 
colossal and impossible task It would be to make a 
universal bibliography an actuality can be realised 
if we make our mind gather together all the clay 
tablets, stone slabs, wooden boards, palmle&vcs, 
papyri, paper manuscripts and writings on every 
other kind of material that had been or will ever 
be used anywhere to write books on, all the products 
of the printing press from its very inception to the 
present moment—from the first book printed by 
Gutenberg m the last book primed to-day—and the 
latest variety the filmed book. 

40261 The World of Print 

hven supposing we restrict ourselves to the 
universe of printed books 

Some idea ot its size is given by Iwitiski** vvJto f in 1911, 
published die results of an elaborate statistical study 
ol book production. He estimated that there were 
then In the world twenty-five million L different 
hooka/ 

We should however find need to correct this fipxirc if we 
bear in mind that Iwinski limited his estimate to 

SB. twiriski (M3.), inUnuiimelt des j fl Imtiftit 

ImemstTmrxAl (fc Bibli^raphsc. Bttfltiin, lG< Pp, 1-139, 
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' difiereiu books/ and did not take into account 
different ediLions, reprints, issues, variant copies, etc-,, 
of the same book ; neither did he include such .occa¬ 
sional, fugitive, ephemeral items as maps, charts, 
prims, proclamations, musk, engravings, broadsides, 
news-sheets, newspapers, sermons, almanacs, etc-, 
which would swell his estimate to an enormous 
extent.’**® 

With such a bewildering number of materials in 
print, representative copies of which are not found 
collected in any one library but have to be listed 
by a world travel, it is no exaggeration to say that a 
universal bibliography is an impossibility. Even 
here we have overlooked for the moment the 
Newtonian enunciation that time flows uniformly 
and time creates new books in print as it flows. 
Who knows how many hooks would have been 
brought into existence by the printing presses of the 
world between the moment of writing these words 
and that of their coming out in print ? The follow¬ 
ing tables indicate the rate of annual book pro¬ 
duction for some countries. 9 " 

International, book production statistics 

Name of the country. Number of books published 


[. Russia 

36,680 

2, Germany 

3 * ,026 

3- Japan 

19^7 

4. Great Britain 

13^0 

5. France 

11,^22 


B<j, Epqpt offend to fifrbttt Ftdnam t < * his tlrirtitlh axmvtrtmj as 
tibranur qf Cwf wt* F. 114. 

90. Rangniwthan flip* lam gf tibt&rj xumt* 193^ (Mad™ 

Library Attraction, publication serial, a)* 
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Name of the country Number of boobs published 


6* United States 

>0,153 

7- Poland 

6,888 

fi + Italy 

6,533 

9< Holland 

6,103 

to. Denmark 

3,293 

11. Sweden 

3,652 

12. Spain 

2,374 

13. Switzerland 

', 9*9 

14, Norway 

1,238 


We arc indebted to the Educational Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India for the 
following figures in respect of annual book-produc¬ 
tion in India, 

Statement showing the number of publications 

REGISTERED IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES IN INDIA 
DURING THE YEAR 1 938 

Name of Provinces Number ot publications registered 

i, Madras 

а. Bombay 

3. Bengal 

4. United Provinces 

5. Punjab 

б . Bihar 

7. Central Provinces 
and Berar 
H. Assam 

g. North-West Fron¬ 
tier Provinces 
10. Orissa 
rr. Sind 
is, Delhi 


3=940 

3 = 46 o 

3=419 

3,708 

2,366 

176 

199 

>9 

S 3 

463 

452 

357 
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2,50,000 books per year is a modest estimate of the 
present rate of the world’s publishing capacity. 
Io those who know this, need it be said that the 
time monster would make a universal bibliography 
in the strictest sense impossible at any moment ? 

40262 Attempting the Impossible 
And yet an attempt at the impossible has been 
made and for this purpose of creating a universal 
bibliography an international organisation was 
founded at Brussels in 1895. Its name is indicative 
ol its wish. The Instimt In tern a lion a l_ Hr Hi hi in- 
jpfaphie_t>r Brussels has not however undertaken a 
thorough sweep of the world by actual circumam. 
bulation. It is contented with the scissoring up of 
the chid printed catalogues which it manage to 
secure, through its honorary correspondents at 
different national headquarters. Still it has already 
accumulated more than 20,000,000 entries ! What 
cost ? What use ? 

Here is the opinion of Sir Fr ederi c G. Kenyon : 81 

The fear is sometimes expressed that all this 
complex machinery may defeat its own end. The 
universal bibliographies which some desire are 
likely to break down through their own weight. 
The buik of such work would be crushing, its 

» ramifications bewildering ; it is almost impossible 
that it should be up to date, and the research worker 
is in danger ol being delayed as much as hr is 
helped by it.” 

AM r/jjYffonr. a fu toimi a/ ipttixliltd ix/ems ifirw in Gn&t 

Britain ttiJ Irtiand. 19-18. P_ vj r 
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40263 What is Practicable 

A more modest belief current among biblio¬ 
graphers, librarians and scholars is that a universal 
bibliography in such a severe sense is not a neces¬ 
sity. For where is the omniscient polyglot who 
can benefit by the babel of tongues it would pro ve¬ 
to be 1 They advocate the building up of a thorough 
national bibliography by each of the publishing 
countries of the world and the continuous up-to- 
dating of them by annual supplements and cumu¬ 
lations at longer intervals. A collection of such 
national bibliogr a pities will be a far more practi¬ 
cable and helpful equivalent of a unitary universal 
bibliography. 

- 4027 Select Bibliographies 

All classes of bibliographies that exist are only 
select bibliographies in the ultimate sense, (.<?., in the 
sense that they are not universal—universal in 
materia], purpose, language, space and time. 
However, it is possible for the bibliography of a 
particular class to be complete within the limiLs of 
the material, the point of view, the language, the 
geographical area, and the period defining it. It 
is only a bibliography that is not eompiete within 
the limits appropriate to its class that need be 
called a * Select Bibliography ’ For all practical 
purposes. Those that do not recognise what we 
have called authors’ bibliography, reading list and 
book selection list as < lasses distinct from the class 
designated reference bi bliographies would call them 
also select bibliographies. The selection may be 
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niiidt' on any number of bases and it may involve 
an infinitely varying degree of elimination. 

403 Economic Chain 

There is another mode of classifying biblio ¬ 
graphies. The resulting classification will be vir¬ 
tually that arrived at in section i 4022 Energy 1 on 
the basis ol what was termed the energy character¬ 
istic. But we shall present it from a slightly 
different angle. We shall use the terminology of 
the economists. We shall treat books as commo¬ 
dities. We shall take into consideration the pro¬ 
ducers, the distributors and the consumers of these 
commodities. We shall look upon bibliographies 
as catalogues of the commodities prepared from 
the special points of view of the various parties. 

4030 Books as Double Entities 

We start by saying that books are double entities. 
Some people have to care for them and some even 
find satisfaction in them, mainly if not solely, as 
mere material commodities. There arc others who 
have to care for them and find satisfaction in them, 
mainly if not solely, as thought made tangible and 
communicable without the necessity of the origi¬ 
nator and the receiver of the thought coming into 
personal contact with each other. 

Here is a diagrammatic representation of the 
economic chain showing the parties who consume, 
distribute and produce this double commodity : 
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i. Consumers 


a. Distributors 
(Thought) 


3. Distributors 
(Material) 


4. Producers 
(Material) 

r ' 

5. Producers 
(Thought) 


r ii Readers 
>12 Authors 

j 21 Reference librarians 
< 22 Library- cataloguers 
23 Book-sc lection agencies 
y$i Bibliophiles 

■< 33 Booksellers 

^33 Publishers . 

41 Government^ 

42 Binders 

43 Printers 

5. Authors 


40301 Phases of the Chain 
Five phases may be recognised in the above 
economic chain : 

T- Consumers ; 

2- Distributors (thought) 1 

3, Distributors (material) ; 

4, Producers (material) ; and 

5, Producers (thought)* 

Accordingly we may recognise five cSasses of 
bibliographies : 

1. Consumers 1 bibliographies ; 

2. Distributors* (thought) bibliographies ; 

3. Distributors’ {irmtcrial) bibliographies j 
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4. Producers 1 (material) bibliographies ; and 

5. Producers’ (thought) bibliographies, 

4030a The Links of the Chain 
In the ecortomico-bibliographjcal chain, each of 
the phases, except the fifth, is shown with more 
than one link. Corresponding to these links we 
have classes of bibliograpliies which may be res¬ 
pectively called : 

11 Reading list* ; v 

,s • Authors' bibliographies ; 

at .Subject bibliographies ; 

22 Library catalogues; 

23 Book-selection lists ; 

31 •Bibiiophilic bibliographies ; 

32 Booksellers’ catalogues; 

33 Publishers’ catalogues ; 

4 * Copyright lists ; . 

42 - Binder bibliographies and 

43 ' Printer bibliographies 
5 "Author bibliographies 

4 ° 3<>3 Junction Links 

Some of these links are deliberately put at the 
junctions of phases. They may be called junction 
links. The significance of this and of the appear¬ 
ance of " Authors ” twice among the links will 
presently become clear. 

J? * 

w 1 4 ° 3 1 Consumers’ Bibliographies 

Readers constitute the ultimate consumers of the 
intellectual content of prints. Authors, whether 
primary creative authors or compilers like those of 
reference books, histories and surveys, are both * 
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consumers themselves and indirect helpers to the 
ultimate consumers. They have had to consume 
the literature cited by them in the very process of 
the creation or compilation of their own works. 
I* or innately > it has now become a healthy practice 
for such consumers to lay bare in their works an 
exhaustive list of all that they consumed, for the 
benefit of their readers. But when they read the 
literature cited by them, they do so primarily for 
their own pleasure and edification, though a 
bibliography is incidentally created and this bye- 
product turns out to be of immense benefit to other 
comsumers. In this, authors resemble Sabari who 
herself tasted everything in collecting offerings to the 
Lord Sri Rama. Thus they are at once consumers 
and distributors. Their bibliography is like the 
plums of Sabari, tasted by themselves and yet 
meant for distribution. That is why the authors’ 
bibliography is put at the junction of consumers’ 
bibliography and distributors’ (thought) biblio¬ 
graphy. 

4032 Distributors’ (thought) Bibliographies 

As we have stated just now the phase of distribu¬ 
tors 1 (thought) bibliographies claims a share of the 
link—authors’ bibliography. This and subject bib¬ 
liography, viewed as distributors’ bibliographies, are 
solely concerned with books as embodied thought. 
Even parts of books figure in them. Their unit 
belongs to the universe of thought. But both cata¬ 
loguers and lwok-sdection agencies, though pri¬ 
marily interested in boob in a similar way. are 
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obliged to reckon the physical book as the indivisible 
unit in their respective operations. Thus there is a 
touch of materialism in what they contribute to the 
world of bibliography. 

No doubt, the codes for cataloguers provide lor 
analytical entries displaying parts of books. But, 
in practice, cataloguers are obliged to be very 
sparing in such entries and, in fact, they gladly 
abstain from giving such entries in all cases where 
subject bibliographies have come into existence. 
But book-selection agencies have no interest what¬ 
ever in such analysis of books and they severely 
refuse to go beyond the book as a physical unit. 

4033 Distributors’ (material) Bibliographies 

Thus of all the links belonging to the phase of dis¬ 
tributors’ (thought) bibliographies, the book-selec¬ 
tion lists come nearest to the next phase of distribu¬ 
tors’ (material) bibliographies. The link, biblio¬ 
phile bibliography, occurs at Lhe junction of these 
two phases, That is appropriate because a biblio¬ 
phile's interest is often divided between the book 
as a physical commodity and as embodied thought. 

The distributor (material) phase has exclusive 
possession of the link, bookseller, only. For the 
third link, publisher, also is at the other junction. 
He plays a double role. He is at once a producer 
and a distributor. And he usually couples himself 
with the bookseller in his bibliographical activities. 
For these reasons the phase of distributors’ (thought) 

9Rjtngan^th&n (S.R r ). Thtmj of iiirafj catalogue* 193&. 
(Madrai Library Asfo-ria.tion F publication scrim., 7), Chapter 33 r 
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bibliograpliics, which has at its core reference 
bibliography alias subject bibliography that is quite 
pure, is made to comprehend the slightly materia¬ 
listic library catalogue and book-selection list and 
to share with the class of consumers' bibliographies 
the pure but amphibious authors’ bibliographies 
and to agree not to disown altogether the highly 
materialistic but amphibious bibliophiles’ biblio¬ 
graphy. 

So also the phase of distributors’ (material) 
bibliographies is made to comprehend not only the 
trade lists of every variety, selective as well as 
exhaustive and first hand as well as second hand 
catalogues, but also the bibliophiles’ bibliography 
and publishers’ catalogues. 

4034 Producers’ (material) Bibliographies 

The first link in this phase is the government, 

which is interested in having a control over the 
production of books and of late In taking an accu¬ 
rate measure of the flow of literature from the 
printing presses within its area. In fact it is this 
link that produces a book-list more often than the 
other links, viz., the printers and the binders, of the 
phase under consideration. 

4035 Producers’ (thought) Bibliographies 

This last phase has only one link shown against 

it. It is the author. Even this is done only to 
make the economic chain complete. For authors, 
though the primary producers, seldom collectively 
or severally make a list of their production for 
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purpose of purvey. It is no doubt extraordinary 
that it should be so. We never come across such 
an oversight or forgetfulness—or is it modesty ! 
—in the sphere of material commodities. What¬ 
ever be the reason for this and however exalting 
such reasons may be, we axe here concerned with 
stating that this phenomenon has been disturbed 
during the last half century, when many librarians 
and scholars have begun to fill up the gap by pro¬ 
ducing author bibliographies, either as distinct 
books or as parts of composite books 93 like 
memorial volumes. 


93, Defined in RajiganMklrl (S.R,). CtfWijUd Crf&bfltt 
1934, (Madras Library Association publi cation, scrio, 4). Rule 0(341. 
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CHAPTER 41 

CONSUMERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Consumers’ bibliographies were rather late in 
appearing. The variety called authors’ biblio¬ 
graphies appeared during the last century, as the 
standard of editing improved. But the variety 
called reading lists is of eon temporary' origin. It is 
one of the concomitants of the establishment of Lhe 
Laws of Library' Science in power and the conse¬ 
quent emergence of the vitalising spirit of reference 
service in the libraries of to-day. 

41 i Reading Lists 

A reading list is an eclectic bibliography. Its 
purpose is the satisfaction of an individual reader 
or a pa rticular class of readers—actual, anticipated 
or potential, Not only books but also portions of 
books and articles in periodical publications come 
within their purview. Wc shall denote the cate¬ 
gory formed of them as 1 literature ’ following the * 
usage recorded in the Mew English dictionary in its 
last definition of bibliography'. Reading lists may 
arrange their entries in graded groups and add 
annotations. Though expensive, they are most 
helpful, as they can be intimately attuned to the 
exact needs of a reader. They are prepared ad hoc, 
often by the reference staff itself and sometimes by 
the reader himself, They r are so individualistic and 
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should therefore be so many in number that they 
cannot figure much among the printed biblio¬ 
graphies functioning as a tool of the reference 
librarian for familiarising himself with the com¬ 
munity of books. An account of reading lists— 
their value, their preparation and instruction to 
readers in the preparation—-will be given in another 
volume of the Madras Library Association publi¬ 
cation series 94 . 

In recent years certain national organisations 
have begun to print such reading lists in the form of 
leaflets. 

Examples: 

i. The National Book Council of Great Britain 
founded in 1925 has been publishing reading lists 
on various topics from month to month. They are 
usually compiled by experts and sponsored by 
organisations concerned with the various subjects. 
The lists are by no means exhaustive ; their 
purpose is to supply accurate information about the 
more important books on specific subjects, and in 
order to ensure that the information shall be up-to- 
date, each list is revised from time to time and 
re-issued. Author, publisher and price are given 
for each title. Here are some illustrative lists : 

List Number Tide Sponsored by 

46 Birth central mid pcpula- Society for Construe- 

lion problems tive Birth Control 

and Racial Pn>- 
cress 

1^4. RanganathaJi School ttnd ttiltgi lihrariu, 1943 (Madru 

Library Auadilton t publication series, tt}+ 

see 
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List Number 

Title 

Sponsored by 

77 

Birth prevention, the ease 

League of National 


against 

Life 

127 

Indian constitutional 

School of Oriental 

136 

firm 

Studies and Royal 
Lmpire Society 

Poland 

Polish Bibliographi¬ 
cal Institute 

137 

Portugal 

Case dc Portugal 

>4* 

Cinematography 

British Film Institute 


2* The Madras Library Association has pub- 
Jished the following reading lists in its bibliogra- 
phical scries : 

I. Plant lift fir everybody 

2- Eltftrietiy, the servant of everybody 

3. Chemistry in everyday life 

4 - Library work in schmh 

5* Library companion to the S.SA.C. English ttxts. 1934-1939, 

3, For the many readers with scientific leanings 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has undertaken to provide a series of selected 
reading and study lists in the iarger fields of 
science. There are 27 such lists “ which aid in 
selection by more than 300 specialists in colleges 
libraries, museums, and research institutions. The 
fund Tor printing the lists was generously provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

I* These lists have a threefold object : (1) To select and 
describe a few authentic and especially interests* 
books acceptable to the -general reader’? (2) to stinplp 
mem these with several introductory treatises in 
understandable style ; (3) to Suggest a groUp of 
books for more ads-anced study by ambitious 
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.imateuirs or prisons studying by themselves. Books 
listed can generally be borrowed from libraries, or 
bought from lx>ok-stores. Libraries which Jack these 
titles may be able to borrow them from the state 
library, or some other large library, by the inter-library 
loan system.” 8 5 

4 m Curricular Bibliographies 
Official syllabuses and courses of studies often 
provide a select list of books for detailed study and 
consultation. They are virtually reading lists. 
We may call them Curricular Bibliographies. Such 
fists are usually very brief and may constitute a 
bibliography of the (i best books ” on the subject. 
They provide a good starting point for study. 
Such curricular bibliographies form nowadays a 
regular feature of the calendars or universi ties and 
the handbooks of professional organisations which 
are empowered to examine and certify or license 
practitioners of the profession. While they are of 
considerable help to freshmen, experienced reference 
librarians would have long outgrown their use and 
they do not figure in bibliographies of bibliogra¬ 
phies. 

412 Authors* Bibliographies 
By aut hors* bibli ogr aphies is meant the lists of 
books, portion s of books, p eriodical publications 
and individual articles, found scattered in the 
pages and often in the footnotes of books and 
periodical publications. In some eases they may 


Amcriraik A^hdatlon Fur (he Aikaiucmcnt of SnrnCc itith 
th* ttMflmlnrn of the American library Association. Stitnct bwkHsh Xo. i. 
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be found collected together at the ends'of books or 
aL the ends of chapters In hooks or of articles in 
periodical publications. Such a bibliography is 
usually confined to the literature used by the 
author himself. It is given to secure an air of 
authority For his own statements and to make 
verification easy. It may also incidentally furnish 
starting points for further study and research. 
But all books and articles do not give such biblio¬ 
graphical data. Certainly all do not give them 
to the same extent. They have become a common 
feature only during our time. Usually American 
books give full data. In some cases the biblio¬ 
graphy is not a selection ; it is complete for the 
theme under exposition. The reference staff should 
find out the books that are rich in this respect and 
advise the cataloguing section to prepare analytical 
entries in all worthwhile cases. While the reference 
librarian should remember their existence and know 
to exploit them fully, they do not lend themselves 
to a special and systematic study as in most cases 
they are, by their very nature, necessarily scattered* 
They do not figure to the necessary extent in biblio¬ 
graphies ol bibliographies even when found col¬ 
lected together to an impressive length at the ends 
of books instead of being scattered. 

Examples ; 

i H WyctofT (Ralph W.C ). 77j r. structure oj crystals^ Edn, 

2. 1931 ; together with SuppUmnt for 1930-34 to thr* 
second edition. 1935* 

contains A bibliography of crystal structure data Sp which 
extends through 141 pages and lists 4791 items includ¬ 
ing books and periodicals* 
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But this may be denied a place in a bibliography 
of the bibliographies on crystal structure. 

Whereas, 

Morse fJared Kirttandj- Bibliography qf crystal structure. 
1928. 

which is virtually an extract from Wytkoff for the year 
1912-1937 with negligibly few additions would get 
listed in such a bibliography of bibliographies, 

Such anomalies should be sought to be set right 
by the analytical entries of a library catalogue and 
it is the duty of the reference staff to see that they 
are so set right. 

2. Knuth (Paul). Handbook of flown pollination, 1906, 
V, u 

contains a “ Bibliography of flower pollination aT which 
extends through ifig pages and lisa 3,860 items 
including books and articles. 

This is perhaps the only sumptuous bibliography 
on the subject in the library. The library cata¬ 
logue should give an analytical entry for the 
bibliography. 

3. Frazer (J.G.). The golden bough? study in magic and 
religion- 1911-1915. 12V. 

devotes nearly half a volume to bibliography. 

4. Briffault (Robert). The mothers : a study of the origins 
of sentiments and institutions. 3 V. 1937* 

has a bibliography of 197 pages. 

5. Forsahh (D.M.)* A handbook for geography teachers* 

193 ^ 

devotes 236 out of its 336 pages io a bibliography of geo¬ 
graphy. 

<j. Woody (Thomas). A history of woman's education in ihe 
United States* 2 V. 1929, 
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gives an exhaustive bibliography in appendix II which 
extends through tog pages. On page 506 it adds a 
bibliography of bibliographies as well. 

4121 In Works of Reference 

A particular class of 4 authors’ bibliography ’ is 
what is at the ends of articles in encyclopaedias, 
biographical dictionaries and other reference boots. 
It is usually brief but very valuable. The items 
included in it are either comprehensive and highly 
authoritative ones or are themselves rich in "authors’ 
bibliography.’ But it must be remembered that 
every work of this kind does not give a bibliography 
as example 3 below will show. With occasional 
exceptions like the one cited in example 2 below, 
this class of bibliography also is not less diffuse than 
the authors’ bibliographies found in books and 
periodicals and hence do not find a place in biblio¬ 
graphies of bibliographies. However, they form 
the starting point of long-range reference service 
more frequently than any other species of selective 
bibliography. 

Examples ; 

1. The Encyclopaedia Bfilanmca t the Encyclopaedia of social 
sciences and the Dictionary of national biography 

give select bibliographies at the end of Important articles. 

But, 

2. The standard cyclopaedia qf horticulture * 6V* 1914- 

does not give a bibliography at the end of each article. 
But it devotes pages 1,5^3 to 1,562 to bibliography; 
If it is remembered that this bibliography is geogra* 
phieally limited to Canada and the United States, 
it can be inferred that it is a long one. In fact, it b 
claimed to be exhaustive. 
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3. 77 i£ Stamford cyclopaedia of modern agriculture and rum 

economy. 12 V. iyIO. 
gives no bibliography whatever, 

4122 In Histories of Subjects 
Another class of * authors 5 bibliography 5 that 
needs mention is to be found in treatises expounding 
histories of subjects. The literature that Figures 
most in such histories is chosen for its outstanding 
contribution to the field of thought chronicled. 
Ordinary' text books and expository articles in 
periodical publications do not usually find a place 
in them. Most of the citations in them are 
believed to have been landmarks in history. On 
account of their diffusion throughout the book 
as in the case of the other types of authors’ biblio¬ 
graphies, they too do not often get a place in 
bibliographies of bibliographies. They are of ser¬ 
vice to the reference librarian particularly, while 
assisting readers interested in the evolution of ideas 
and their record. 

Here are some examples. The place where the 
bibliography is to be found is indicated within 
brackets at the end of the title. 

t- Sarton (George), Introduction to the hiftory of science. 

2. V. in three parts. 1927-31, (til the text itself), 
a. Murray (Robert H ), Science and ’‘scientists in tht 
nineteenth century with an introduction by Sir Otiirr Lodge. 
1925. (Footnotes. Pp. 4.09-425), 

3. Smith (David Eugene). History of mathematics. 2 V. 

1933-1925, (Footnotes. V. 1. Pp. xiil-xvi). 

4- Cajoii (Florianj. A history of mathematical notations. 
2 V. 1928-29. (Footnotes). 
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5+ Waierfidd (Reginald L+). A hundredyears of astronomy. 
193 ©- ( p P- 4 QJ' 49 y)- 

6. Dikshit (Sankara Balakrishna}. BkafOtiya jyotis saslra. 

1896. (In the text itself). 

7, Cajori [Florbn)* A histrvy of pkysicS, 1929, (Foot¬ 
notes). 

B t Geiger (H.) and Schcel (Karl)- Hrsg. Handbook dec 
Phjtik. B L Ctschchti dcr PfijsiL VoriewngstcchniL 192& 
(Foot notes) + 

9, kfogoim (F. Alexander) and Hodgins (Eric). A 
history of aircraft. 1931* (Footnotes, V p. 437-442). 

10, Walton (Robert P. , A comprehensive sumy of starch 
chemistry. V, t* 1928. (Ends r>rsections* Whole oi 
Fart 3. 330 Pp + ). 

1 j T Drachman (Julian M,). Studies in the history of natural 
science. 1930, (Footnotes. Pp. 441-478}. 

IS, Green {J, Reynolds), of botany. 1860-1900. 

1909, (Fp. 507-538]. 

1 3 . Gras (NJ 5 JL). A history of agriculture in Europe and 
Amercia* 1926. (Ends of chapters), 

14. Sudhoff (Karl). Bed. Essays on the history of medicine* 
ed. by Charles Singer and Henry £ Sigerist. 1924. (Fp. 
389-418), 

15. Mukhopadhyaya (Girindranath) . History of Indian 
medicine. 3 V. 1923, (Text. V, 2, Pp. 81-95), 

16. Gardner {Helen), Art through the ages, 1927, ( £nds 
of chapters. Pp. 479-490) . 

17* Pijoan V Soteras (Jose), History vf art , tr. R. L. 
Roys * 3 V. 192 7-1928. { Ends of chapters ). 

18, Ward {A. WO etc. Ed . Cambridge hi slaty of English 
literature, 15 V\ tpfhft-igsy, (End of each volume), 

19, Trent (W.P.) etc. Ed. A history of American literature, 
4 V, 1918-1921, (End of V. 1 + 2 and 4)* 
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20p Win l cm 3 iz (M.)_ Cesckichte der induction Littrratur* 3 B- 
1909* (Footnotes). 

21, Kohomt (Sten), Das indische Drama. 1920. (Ends 
of sections). 

22* De (SushiJ Kumar). Studies m the history of Sanskrit 
poetics. 2 V. *923-1925. (V. 1. fn the text itself* 
Footnotes, Ends of chapters). 

23, Visvanatha* Sahiiyadarpana t ed. by P. V. Kane* 1923* 
(Introduction, Pp. i-dxxvii)* 

24, Sakscna (Ram Eabu). .4 history of Urdu literature* 
1937* (In the text). 

25, Pumalingam Pillai (M.S.). Tamil literature* 1929* 
(In the text itself}. 

3 6- Rice (Edward p r ), A history of Kanarese literature, 
1921. (In the text itself)* 

27* Oienchiah (P.) and Bhujanga Rao i,Raj.i M) . A 
history of Tclugu literature. 1930. {In the text itself). 

28. Haraprasad Shastri. Survey of manuscript literature an 
Sanskrit grammar t lexicography, prosody and rhetoric* 1931* 
(In the text itself)* 

29. Belvalkar (Shdpad Krishna)* System of Sanskrit 
grammar. 1915- (In the text itself). 

30. Zachariae (Theodor)* Bcitrage zur indiseken Lexico¬ 
graphic, 1&S3- (In the text itself)* 

31. Kcsava. Kalpadrukwa, ed> with a critical introduction 

by Ramavatara Sanaa. 2 V. 1928-1932. (V. I. Intro- 

d notion* Pp* vij-hdi)* 

32. Farquhar (J.N.). An outline of the religious literature of 
India. 192O* (Footnotes. Pp. 362-405). 

33. Bha^avad Datta* History of vedk literature. 2 V in 
3 Pis, 1926-1931. (In the text itself. Footnotes)* 

34 ' Dresser (H.W.). A history of modem philosophy. 1928. 
(Footnotes* Ends of chapters)* 
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35 + Radhakrishnan (S.)- Indian philosophy. 2 V. 1923-1927. 
{Footnotes}* 

36* Satisdiandra Vidyabhudiana. History 0/ Indian logic* 
1921+ (Footnates. In the text itself). 

37, Vacaspati Misra, Taitvabindu wit ft Tatttauib haoana by 
Risiputm Parmrnoara t ed, by V . A, Ramaswami Satiric 
1936. ; Introduction. Short history of Purvandmamsa 

Sasha, Pp. 1-150+ /Appendices 1 and 2)* 

38- Flugd (J.C.). A hundred yews of psychology. 1833* 

« 933 - C^P* 3 ^ 3 " 37 2 )* 

39. Kandd (I.L.). History of secondary education. 1930. 
(Pp- 543 - 557 )- 

40. Wright (J.H.). Geographical fore of tht lime of the 
crusader 1925. (Pp. 491-543). 

41. Bury (JJJ.) etc. Ed. Cambridge ancient history, ta V. 
1923-1939. (End of each volume). 

42. Ward f A.YV.) etc. Ed. Cambridge modem history, 14 V* 
1902-1912. {End of each volume)* 

43. Dunning (W.A,). History of political theories, 3 V. 
1919. {Ends of chapters. End of each volume). 

44. Geitell ; Raymond G.). History of political thought. 
1925. (Ends of chapters), 

45+ Haney {Lewis H.}. History of economic thought. 1936+ 
(End of the book) - 

46. HertzLer {Joyce O.), The social thought of the ancient 
cimlisations* 1936* (Footnotes. Fp, 389^395). 

47. Wallis 1 W.D.). Culture and progress, 1930. (Foot¬ 
notes- Fp, 448-493). 

48. Kane (P.V.). History of elhormnsaslrtt. V. 1. 1930* 
(In the text itself. Appendices A and B). 

4123 Narrative Bibliographies 
Lastly we have a very important species of 
select bibliographies, where the selection is usually 
on a very generous scale—almost deserving to be 
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described as 1 complete.’ They are not avowedly 
built as bibliographies and yet they actually live 
on Lheir bibliographical content and value to a 
considerable extent. We may call them narrative 
bibliographies. Their object is to give a connected 
expository survey of the work done in their special 
fields of thought either in a particular period of 
time, say a year, or up to the moment of publication. 
The work done has usually to be measured and 
described by the citaLion of the literature produced 
in the held. They take the form of narrative and 
not of lists. Such narrative bibliographies are 
particularly rich in reference lo articles appearing 
in periodical publications. Unlike other selective 
bibliographies they deserve a place in bibliographies 
of bibliographies and form effective tools in the 
hands of reference librarians, who wish to acquire 
a thorough familiarity with the community of 
literature. 

Narrative bibliographies occur both in “ closed ” 
and “ open ” forms. 

Examples 

Closed Forms. Retrospective 

i . Selected topics in algebraic geometry, being report 
of (he Committee on Rational Transformations. 1 1>28. 
forming Bulletin No. 63 of the National Research 
Council of the United States of America, declares 
itself openly as a narrative bibliography. 

" The purpose of this report is to give n brief, connected, 
and comprehensive survey of the literature on certain 
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topics in algebraic geometry- It is designed primarily 
as* an aid to investigator? in this field .”* 4 

A taste of its bibliographical flavour can be got 
from the following extract Irom the ninth section 
of its ninth chapter : 

“ G. Humbert <39 j and gave the first illustration 

in connection with a particular form of the Kummar 
surface. 1 lie method employed is transcendental* 
but it can be expressed as the product of two pro¬ 
jections of the surface upon itself from two nodes— 
thus two monoidal involutions; Another illustration 
was furnished by P. Painleve < 7 &) t which involved 
ihesc elliptic functions which admit complex multipli¬ 
cation. J. I. Hutchinson (41 ) and ( 42 ) showed shat 
the methods previously employed could be applied to 
the general Kummar surface and to certain other 
surfaces birannually equivalent to it ,” 47 

This is backed by the following references given 
at the end of the chapter : 

38, Humbert. G*J* de Math* (5), 6 : 279-386 (1900). 

39, ” C.R. t 126 : 394-397 (i Bp8). 

40, ** C.R., 126 : 506-410(1898). 

41, Hutchinson, J.I. Am. MS. Bull- 6 : 328-337 (1900), 

42, +t Am. MS. Bull. 7: 211-217 (f^oi) 

76. Fainlrvr t P. C.R.. 126 : 512-513 {1B98), 14 

2. J. W. Mellor’s sixteen volumes constituting 
A comprehensive treatise of itwganic and theoretical 
chimislrjy 19122-1937, is virtually a narrative biblio¬ 
graphy of huge dimensions. The word 4 Treatise 1 
appearing in the title should not deter us from 
evaluating them in this manner, Mdlor himself 


tji. p, 3* 
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has designed them with such a value in view. Here 
are his own words {Italics are ours) : 

“It has been a heavy izsk to prepare a comprehensive rmew 

of so vast a field- Every attempt has been made 

to ensure that each volume embodies the information 
available when sent to the press and subsequent develop¬ 
ments can readily be traced in the Abstracts of chemical 
societies* There have, however, been great develop¬ 
ments in recent yean... *. These developments have 
rendered it advisable to prepare two Supplementary 
Volumes, which will bring the subjects uj>co-date 
and include the results of the most recent research”** 

Even.' section oF these volumes is studded with 
bibliographical information and this is rein Forced 
by a long list oF exact references given at the end of 
the section. For example, section 9 of volume 16 
which is entitled the structure of platinum ” occu¬ 
pies three pages and the appended list of references 
occupies a little over one page. The bibliographi¬ 
cal saturation of the narrative part can be inferred 
From the following three sentences which are 
typical and form the beginning of the section 
referred to : 

R. j. Hauy first suggested that the crystals belong to the 
cubk system. He said la forme dt perils cristaux dt 
platint m'a psru tire telle du cube ; A. Breithaupt con¬ 
firmed this with crystals of platinum from Russia ; 
and F. Mohs said that the crystals are hexahcdral. 
G-B. Sovcrby found native platinum with a laminated 
structure .” 14,0 

These three sentences are backed by the citation 
of the following references in the appendix to the 
section : 


V.i6.P.». 
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“A. Brclthaupt, Pogg, Ann. 8, 501, 1836 ; R. J. Hauy, 
Traite (it mwrrahgu, Paris, 3 , 236, 18-22 ; F, Mohs, 
Aitfangsgryndt dtr Js'alurgrsthkhlt dzr Afinerahticks, Wien, 
527, 1833; G.H, Sowerby, Ann. PkiL 1 G, 333,1820,” 1,1 

3, The volumes of the Recent Advances Series 
promoted by J. & A. Churchill are rich in narrative 
bibliography. New editions of these volumes are 
being brought out from time to time, bringing the 
bibliography up-to-date. There are 50 volumes in 
the scries. 

George W. Bray’s Recent advances in allergy 
{asthma, hay-fever , exzema, migraine, etc.) whose first 
edition came out in 1931 and the third in 1937, may 
be taken as an example. It is a book of 485 pages 
and the number of bibliographical references is 
estimated to be 1660. 

Open Forms. Current 
Reports on Progress 

1* Reports on the progress in physics being pub¬ 
lished by the Physical Society of London since 
1935 k a bibliographical annual of the narrative 
variety. The characteristic of a narrative biblio¬ 
graphy is well expressed by a sentence in the intro¬ 
ductory paragraph of the chapter on the Cyclotron 
and some of its applications occurring in the volume 
of 1940. 

“ It seems probable, however, that a brief survey of the 
whole subject, serving as a kind of skeleton on which 
to hang as complete a bibliography as possible will 
best serve the purpose of these Reports.” lttt 


lot* V* i6 t 
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The bibliographical ring of this chapter can be 
seen from the three following sentences taken from 
section 6 of the chapter: 

14 The power valves used jn this case were usually of a 
type which has hern dtsoribed by Sloan, Jenkins and 
Thornton ( 19 ), The construction of such valves is 
relatively straightforward. \\ ith the advent, however 

of devices for stabilizing the magnetic field (20,12) 
it became advantageous to maintain more nearly 
constant the frequency of the radio-frequency supply 
io Lhe decs / 13 61 

The following are lhe corresponding biblio¬ 
graphical details taken from die section 4 References' 
given at the end of the chapter : 

12. Henderson, M.C. and White, M.G. 44 The design 
and operation or a large cydorron. 71 Rts. ScL iiutmm w 
% 19 (* 93 % 

19. Sloan, D.H.* Thornton, R.L. and Jenkins, F.A. 
“A demountable power-oscillator tube . 15 Riu* ScL 
Jrnltum . 6, 75 (1935)- 

2n. Wynn-Wfiliams, G,E + " An automatic magnetic held 
stabilizer of high sensitivity. 5 * Plot. Rap. Soc, A. 145 p 

250 (1934). ia< 

2, The Annual reports on the progress of chemistry 
being issued by the Chemical Society (London) 
from 1905 onwards typifies the current open forms 
of narrative bibliography. The volume for 1939 
has expository matter extending through 413 pages. 
This narrative is punctuated by about 2,500 biblio¬ 
graphical references. That the avowed object of 
these reports is narrative bibliography can be seen 


103. F. 130. 104. Fp. 134-135. 
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from the following extract from the introduction to 
the first volume : 

“ The object of these “ Reports " is to present an epitome 
of the principal definite steps in advance which have 
been accomplished in tbe preceding year.” 10 * 

3. Reports of the progress of applied chemistry is a 
parallel narrative bibliography being published by 
the Society of Chemical Industry from 1917 
onwards. 


Year's Work 

4, Another type of open narrative bibliography 
bears the name Year's work. The Year's work in 
librarianship being published by the (British) Library 
Association since 1928 is an example. The preface 
to the first volume begins with the following words : 

“ With this volume the Library Association hopes to 
inaugurate a permanent annual contribution to tbe 
literature of librarianship, and one which will fill a 
lacuna in that literature,,... There seemed to be 
need for a yearly methodical survey of current publi¬ 
cations and activities.^ 10 * 

The present war has brought this useful narrative 
bibliographical annual to suspended animation ; 
and we arc eagerly looking forward to its revival. 

5. The Year's work in modern language studies 
sponsored by the Modern Humanities Research 
Association since 1931 is another example of the 
open variety of narrative bibliography. Under 
the caption !t Concerning this book ” occurring at 

-—--- - * 
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the beginning of the first volume it sets forth its aim 
as follows : 

“ Upon a iharply defined area of the unknown it h their 
(scholars J ) ambition to concentrate die batteries of 
aU possible science.. *, To achieve this end, in the 
increasing spate of researches on all sides, their labours 
become yearly more Augean, and there Is more and 
more need oT intermediale agencies, to summarize, 
p redigest j and announce the new discoveries that are 
being effected concurrently in so many fields**,. 
Some such service it h the purpose of this iioofc to 
render *” 107 

6. The Tear's work in English studies sponsored 
by the English Association since 1919-20, is still 
another example of the open variety of narrative 
bibliography. The preface to the first volume 
explains the scope in the following words (italics 
are ours) : 

41 On the eve of the outbreak of war the English Association 
designed the annual issue of a descriptive and critical 
record of the published fruits tf English scholarship at home 1 
and abroad ...... The general plan follows,' with 

certain modifications, that of the Tear's work in classical 
studies* which the Classical Association has produced 
annually since 1906-***°* 


% 
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CHAPTER 42 

DISTRIBUTORS' (THOUGHT) BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Among middlemen we have to recognise as we 
saw in section 4030 two varieties—those who are 
interested solely or predominantly in the intellec¬ 
tual content and those interested solely or predo¬ 
minantly in the physical-coinmoditv-aspect. Wc 
shall first engage ourselves with the former class. 
It is itself a class of three classes. "Arranged in the 
increasing order of the emergence of the physical 
aspect of print, these three are made up of refer¬ 
ence librarians, library cataloguers and book- 
selection librarians or other boofc-se lee ting agencies. 

421 Subject Bibliographies 

Of these three classes that of reference librarians 
pursues the pure thought content and is virtually 
indifferent to books as material commodities. As 
has been already stated they are the folk that form 
the last link in the chain of distribution of the 
intellectual content of books. It is a link that is 
being forged only to-day. Till now the book¬ 
seller or the librarian possessed of the anti-First 
Law used to be the last link. The business of the 
one was to convert die material book into money 
and make his profit in the process. The business 
of the other was primarily to protect and safeguard 
books as material property, for their owners—be 
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they individuals or corporate bodies or States— 
and thereby cam their living. Neither therefore 
felt the necessity either to delve deep into the 
thoughts stored in print or to divine dexterously 
the kind of intellectual pabulum in demand among 
readers. No wonder therefore that the emergence 
of subject bibliography has been a concomitant of 
that of reference librarians. It is 10 emphasise this 
fact that we would coin the term reference biblio¬ 
graphy as an alternative name of subject biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Subject bibliographies have been the latest to 
evolve. Wherever they exist they are the tools 
that are best suited to the needs of reference service. 
They are best prepared by reference librarians. 
Hence it is desirable ill at more attention should be 
paid to the details involved in the preparation of 
them. They have to be based on every other form 
of bibliography. Hence we shall defer a con¬ 
sideration of them to the end of this part 109 , i.e., 
dll after we have considered all other classes of 
bibliography, 

422 Library Catalogues 

The library catalogue has been perhaps the 
earliest distributors’ bibliography to have sensed the 
necessity to shift the emphasis to the thought content 
of books. This does not mean however that it had 
played the rok of a bibliography of thought from 
its very inception. It has the longest history ; it 

109, YkU chipier 46. 
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came into existence as a list of books. Its history 
goes back to the days of the day tablet. It had 
become common during the days of manuscripts 
and still more so in the century of incunabula 
that followed. 

“ Catalogs are alleged to have been used in the 
Imperial Assyrian Library founded by Ashur-bant-pal, 
which existed at Nineveh from 1 668 to 626 B,C,., 
The Pinakes attributed to Callimachus, consisting af 
1-20 rolls of papyrus, represents by far the most note¬ 
worthy contribution of the ancient world toward 
bibliography. It may have been a co-operative 
catalog of all principal libraries of the imperial 
metropolis (Alexandria) including the Bruchcion and 
the Serapeion. Universal in its scope, it embraced 
notices of myriads of papyri many of inestimable 
value.” 

These and other similar historical information 
will be found in Lester Condit’s paper on Biblio¬ 
graphy in its prenatal existence. 110 

With the ancient cataloguers of pre-printing and 
incunabula days it often happened that each volume 
in the library was rare if not unique. It. was 
therefore naturally regarded not only as a material 
possession but even as a curio, with a special indivi¬ 
duality, It was blit natural that the library 
catalogue which developed in such an atmosphere 
took the tone of an inventory catalogue glorifying 
the physical-commodity-aspect of books and throw¬ 
ing the embodied thought into the shade. In such 
a catalogue the name of the author and the title, 

lio. Library qvmUrSy. V. 7. 1937. Pp. 564-576- 
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so far as they could be ascertained!, were regarded 
as the chief marks of identification for books and 
were used as the sole claimants to be the entry 
words of catalogue entries. What was worse the 
entries themselves were arranged in accession order 
and the books followed the same order on the 
shelves—an ante-diluvian method which still per¬ 
sists in some libraries ! This habit of arrangement 
by accession number appears to have set itself so 
deeply that even in some of the otherwise advanced 
schemes of arrangement of to-day the internal 
arrangement of materials in the ultimate 111 classes 
is being used by it as the last ditch. 

The lirstj though oblique, emergence of a recog¬ 
nition of the importance of the thought aspect is 
seen in a compromise between the inventory tra¬ 
dition and the library catalogue which resulted 
in the adoption of an alphabetical arrangement of 
entries by names of authors. This replacement or 
the vagaries of accession by the vagaries of alphabet 
was not a little due to tlie slow dominance over the 
custody spirit by the distributing (service) spirit 
when it had not yet enough experience to know 
what interested consumers (readers) most—the 
author or the subject matter. 

While the most sensitive among library cataloguers 
had realised the necessity for the adoption of subject 
basis even as early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century their advocacy proved 10 be a voice in the 
wilderness. It did not develop enough power to 

III. KangAnifcihaii (S r R B ) H Ptvh&mznn to tihtuy dwjjkati&n. 
1937, i Matlnts Ubfiiry Aisociaiiun, pyblitaiion scriei, (>; . F- 176. 
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squeeze out the inventory spirit in which the 
alphabetico-author style of catalogue was soaked. 
The first advance that could be made was to 
secure for subjects at least a subordinate position 
(_ l (. v j{added entries] in the alphabetical sequence. It 
was given to the genius of Charles Ammi Cutter 
to make a formal settlement of this concession 
by his far reaching Rules jor the dictionary catalogue. 
But his short-sighted followers have mistaken his 
provisional compromise to be the ultimate end of 
his method and fanatically oppose all further 
reform and progress. Alas ! How often has it not 
happened that the apostles put a dam against the 
free flow of the spirit into the expanse beyond the 
initial gorge painfully carved by it through Lhe 
adamantine rock of age-long tradition 1 The 
apostles of the dictionary catalogue have clean 
forgotten the brilliant pioneer advocacy of Cutter 
for the establishment of the classified form as the 
next stage in the evolution of the library catalogue. 
For a full history of this fundamental drama of 
progress and bigotry as enacted on the stage of the 
library catalogue we would refer to the Theory of 
library catalogue, 112 It will show how the fascina¬ 
tion of grappling with the difficulties with which 
the dictionary catalogue bristles has so narrowed 
the vision that the immediate and next stage of 
evolution in the library catalogue is not perceived, 
nay, is even resisted with bigotry. 


112 , KAtigaiiaih^n Thatrj of library i-atalogiLj:. i\Lidrai 

Library Associiliort, publication Series, 7). CE^pIcrs iiid ig* 
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But in our days rhere is evidence of an increasing 
intensity in the recongition by library cataloguers 
that the destiny or books is to reach the reader’s 
hand, that readers are essentially consumers of the 
thought embodied in books, that the library is but 
an agency to help the distribution of the thought so 
embodied, that the library catalogue should there¬ 
fore be humanised and completely emancipated 
from the obsolete Victorian value attached to 
objective arithmetical accuracy in a periodical roll 
call of books, and that it can serve its function as a 
type of distributor (thought) bibliography, in 
which the book as die indivisible material unit is not 
lost sight of, only if it assumes the classified form 
fitted with an alphabetical indes. The library 
catalogue prepared in this, the latest style, comes 
nearest to subject bibliography. How on the other 
hand one should remember the other functions and 
the economic implications of a library catalogue 
and guard against converting it into a regular 
subject bibliography is fully set forth in chapter 33 
of Lhe Theory of library catalogue. 11 * ft is shown there 
how the progressive appearance of subject biblio¬ 
graphies should relieve the library catalogue from 
the load of analytical entries. 

Thus the catalogue of a library functions as a 
bibliographical tool in the hands of its own refer¬ 
ence staff. If it is a printed one, it can function as 
a bibliography to others as well. While it may be 

113. fciji 54 ruifoftH (S.fL). 'fhrtrj qf library taioioguf, (Madras 
Library Anociaiitm, publication series, 7)^ Fp. 232-13,6, 
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complete within the limits set For it by its purpose, 
viz-t to list the books in a particular library, it will 
be its approximation to a national or a universal 
bibliography. For a tong time till the creation of 
reference bibliographies, it is the printed catalogues 
of libraries that formed the main prop of reference 
service. Even to-day reference bibliographies have 
not come into existence to the necessary extent. 
There are several subjects that have not yet received 
their quota of bibliographies. Hence it is a matter 
of daily experience that the few printed catalogues 
of large libraries that exist are in constant use in 
the hands of reference librarians. Their service¬ 
ability varies no doubt with the approximation they 
make to subject bibliographies. The same remark 
applies also to a species of library catalogue that is 
coming into prominence of late as the system of 
inter-library loan on regional, national and inter¬ 
national basis develops. It is called the union 
catalogue and the extent of its completeness is 
measured by its regional, national or international 
status as the case may be. 

4221 First Approximation, Author Catalogl e 

The form of library' catalogue that makes but a 
first approximation to reference bibliography is the 
alphabetical one. The London Library, the Edin¬ 
burgh University Library and the British Museum 
Library are the chief British libraries that have 
published such catalogues. The latest attempt of 
the British Museum along these lines was commenc¬ 
ed in 1931. The project anticipated the catalogue 
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to be completed in 230 volumes each priced £4 
—thus totalling nearly £1000. So far only 28 
volumes have come out and one more volume will 
be necessary to cover even the first two letters of the 
alphabet. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale began a similar 
project in 1897 and has gone only half way through 
the alphabet. The project of the German libraries 
was launched in 1931 and is planned to be deve¬ 
loped into a union catalogue for the country. It 
was first designed to include three state libraries, 
twelve university libraries and three others. But 
by a decree of the Ministry of Education first made 
public at the Conference of German Librarians at 
Tubingen in 1935 it was extended to include 102 
libraries—94 in Germany and 8 in Austria and its 
name was changed to Deutsche t Gessmitkatolo^. 
When completed its field will prove to be the 
widest covered by any published bibliography. 

Other examples of less ambitious dimensions are 
those published by the Peabody Institute of Balti¬ 
more, University of Leyden, the Royal Library at 
Copenhagan, the Publir Library at Dresden and 
the Bibliotica Nacional, Santiago, Chile. There 
are extensive general union catalogues in progress 
rn Belgium, Great Britain, Holland and Switzer¬ 
land. Details about some of these and of others 
of a similar nature published in different countries 
and focussed on different subjects will be found in 
part 5. 
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42122 Second Approximation, Dictionary 
Form 

The form of a library catalogue that makes a 
second approximation to reference bibliography 
is the dictionary catalogue. This form is largely 
in use in America. A gigantic example of this 
form, which is in cards and not as a book, is the 
catalogue of the Library of Congress* At tbe end 
of 1938 Lhis catalogue consisted of t»559>47 1 cards. 
These cards are deposited in 59 American libraries 
and 20 foreign libraries, 114 The most out¬ 
standing example of dictionary catalogue though 
focussed on a particular subject is the Index catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-General s office of 
the United States* It was begun in 1880, 49 

volumes have so far come out involving a cost of 
about Rs, 49,00,000 - and it is still in progress. It 
was planned and initiated by John Shaw Billings, 
the surgeon-librarian of the library in question. 
Tiie following words uttered by Sir William Osier 
at the Billings Memorial meeting are worth quoting: 

tl Years after the iniquity of oblivion has covered 
Dr, Billing’s work in the army, as am organiser in 
connection with hospitals, and even his relation to 
this great libraryj the great Index will remain an 
enduring monument of his fame.... There is no 
better float through posterity than to be the author 
of a good bibliography .” 115 _ 

114. Library of Congress. Annual Report for On fili-al ytur ended Jurst 

30 , is#. Pp* 

n 5 . Cushing : Harvey). Tht lift of Si> WWm Oiler, 13115. V. 2. 
Pp- S55-35 6 - 
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An unusual feature of this catalogue is its listing 
of articles in periodicals. 

4223 Third Approximation, Syndetic Form 
T he syndetic form 116 of library catalogue makes 
a third approximation to reference bibliography. 
The most widely used catalogue of this type is the 
Subject index of modern works added to the (British 
Museum) Library, commenced in i88i under the 
editorship of G* K. Fonesque, completed in 1900 
in three volumes and continued in later years in 
quinquennial supplements. The Subject index of 
the London library (1909 and 1923) is another 
example on a smaller scale. The catalogues of 
several German Libraries belong to this type. 

4224 Fourth Approximation, Classified Form 
The fourth and the closest approximation that a 
library catalogue can make to subject bibliography 
is, as we have stated already, the classified form. 
The Law of Parsimony 117 allying itself with the 
Fifth Law of Library Science 11 ® prevents its 
becoming coextensive with subject bibliography'. 
Under their urge reference bibliographies are being 
sponsored on an international basis for an increasing 
number of subjects. As they slowly enlarge their 
field, the classified catalogues of libraries will be 
made to shrink progressively until the ideal of 

11G, Cutter (Charles A^J, Rvte/of SeHcmj wf■i/d#- 1904. (U- S_ 
BurrALs of Education, Special report on public Libraries, pan s). F. *3. 

l lj, RangauUhail (S- 1 L)« Theory gJ library - 193.8, (Madras 

Library As^iatioru publication scries, 7), Pp, 54-59- 

118. 1’S.R-ju Fiit Hazts #f libr&ry I 93 t* 

(Madras Library Association, publicancm serieij ffji Chapter 7. 
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confining themselves 10 books as independent 
physical units, without surrendering the right to 
arrange them in a filiatory order on thought basis, 
is reached. But even otherwise, this form of 
catalogue is able to show its full bibliographical 
enterprise only in the card form maintained in 
individual libraries, i,e. t they arc able to function 
as the nearest cousins of reference bibliographies 
only in their own libraries. For when they are 
printed the Law of Parsimony manages at least to 
secure that the analytical entries should be shed and 
that only entries relating to whole books should be 
printed. We have only a few examples of this type. 
One recent venture is the Catalogue of the Madras 
University Library. It is bringing out since 1938, 
its classified catalogue with an alphabetical index. 
One volume is devoted to each main subject. The 
catalogue of Carnegie Library- at Pittsburgh is 
another example of comparable size. In all these 
cases, however, considerations of cost have ruthlessly 
cut down all analytical entries and thus lamentably 
reduced them to be the ghosts of iheir original in 
cards, 

423 Book Selection Lists 

Another class of select distributors’ bibliogra¬ 
phies is brought into existence as aids to book 
selection work. They arc usually prepared by 
national library associations in collaboration with 
the right kind of experts. 

Examples ; 

1, The American Library Association began its Booklist 
in 1905. It is a fortnightly which annotates about 
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135 new books in each issue, arranging them in a 
classified order and providing an alphabetical index. 
It lists new editions and series in alternate issues. 
Apart from this the Association published the A.L,A. 
catalogue 1926, as a basic list of [0,395 hooks [and 
supplements it once in five years. It is also classified 
and annotated, 

2. The Madras Library Association has its bibliographical 
series in which it issues from time to time authoritative 
book lists in the South Indian Languages prepared 
by expert committees as suitable for rural and urban 
libraries in the province. 

3. On December 3, 1928, the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries of the United States„ confronted with the 
question, what basis have we for determining the 
quality of a college library ? M decided to have 
published a basic H List of books for college libraries.” 
Against such a list, it was held it would be possible 
to check the holdings of colleges under consideration 
for grants in aid of their libraries* It was also said 
that the list, if well done, would serve a useful purpose 
for some years as a guide to purchase. tlp 

4. A must recent example of a general select bibliography 
in the form of a book selection list is the Bookfer the 
services^ compiled by a committee composed of reprtv 
sentatives of the National Book Council! the Incor¬ 
porated Society of Authors and the Library Association 
of Great Britain* It was prepared specially for the 
service of the militia men called up for military training. 
But it is so comprehensive in scope that it may well 
have uses far beyond those for which it was originally 
intended. 110 


11 q, Siii'.v (Charles B.}. Ctimfr. A list cf Mi for catlap Hbrnrui; 
appTQsdmattty i^cjoq htl*s r selected on the mommndsihn of soo college ie&hm, 
librarians tind ether advisers . 1931. 

120. Libra 17 iiimdion recent. V. 41, 1939- P. 5G9. 
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5. Mahony (Bertha E.) and Whitney (Elinor), Comp. 
Realms of gold in children's hooks t 1929, 

Is the fifth edition of u Books for boys and girls—A Suggestive 
purchase lisc. rr 11 The book list which makes up 
Realms of gold has grown out of the work and activities, 
of the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston (1916)., *. 
which was made possible by Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, then President of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Lnion, of which the Bookshop is a 
department. It is a delightful, classified annotated 
illustrative booklist, with publisher and price. Its 
service as a general reader’s bibliography for children 
is invaluable/* 

6 S Most of the States oF the United States 
publish lists of books for school libraries. Many or 
them add helpful annotations and present die list 
in a classified form* The following extracts from 
the introduction of some of the lists show their 
scope and nature : 

(a) ” Books for high schools is prepared by Oregon State 
Library' for the use of Oregon high schools, under 
provision of the Law (Origan code 1930, sections 35- 

4433*35-4440), 

** This 1934 edition, thoroughly revised and up-to-date 
has been prepared with generous assistance from 
members of the faculty of the University of Oregon, 
the State Department of Vocational Education, school 
superintendents, high school principals, teachers and 
others. 

11 Books for home reading in English have been included 
and marked with a dagger/' 

(£) 11 The complete Minnesota school library list includes 
books for public reference and general reading from 
the primary grades through the senior high school. 
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“ The list has been thoroughly revised and adjusted to 
the new curriculum. The old list and national lists, 
school and public librarians in Minnesota and else¬ 
where were consul Led, 1 ’ 

All such lists serve admirably as general bibliographies for 
school children. But they do not ordinarily find their 
way into bibliographies of bibliographies. 

6. The El libuy el ptuhle of Mexico, die Urar conducted 
as a periodical by the Masaryk Institute of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the various boot selection lists published 
by the State Library Bureau of Finland are examples 
of bibliographical tools of this variety published under 
governmental auspices. 


CHAPTER 43 

DISTRIBUTORS’ (MATERIAL) BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Occasions will arise when there is no reference 
bibliography available for use and the library 
catalogues and boot-selection lists also fail the 
reference librarian. In such situations and even 
otherwise a first step will be to know whether 
particular books exist at all. If we can satisfy 
ourselves that they had been actually produced* 
it may be possible for us to secure copies of them, 
from other libraries in case we don’t have them. 
For in these days, there is an increasing tendency 
to look upon all the book-resources of a country— 
and even of the world as a whole—as a single unit 
which the system of inter-library loan places at the 
disposal of every reader no matter where he lives. 

When we are at that end of the tether, we turn, 
as the last resource, to book-lists produced by other 
classes of middlemen, whose focus of attention is on 
the book as a physical unit and not so much as 
embodied thought. We shall call their lists 1 dis¬ 
tributors’ (material) bibliographies.’ Three classes 
of such middlemen may be recognised—bibliophiles, 
booksellers and publishers. The bibliophiles pro¬ 
duce general lists and lists of books published in 
particular countries. They are mostly retrospec¬ 
tive. In several countries the booksellers and 
publishers form a union and produce joint Lists, 
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They are generally or the open species and arc of 
two kinds, viz., lists of the publications of the year 
or any lesser unit of time and lists of the publications 
that are in print at a particular time. In either 
case they constitute lists of current literature. Such 
current lists furnished by the book trade and retros¬ 
pective national lists compiled by bibliophiles go 
under the generic name of national bibliographies. 
Such national bibliographies and the retrospective 
universal lists prepared by bibliophiles are the 
necessary tools for book-selection work and for ■ he 
compilation of reference bibliographies. Hence 
they are sometimes referred to by the generic name 
4 primary bibliographies ’ and in contradistinction 
the bibliographies of thought mentioned in chapters 
41, 42 and 46 are referred to as secondary biblio¬ 
graphies. 

Historically although so many thousands of books 
were produced during Lhe first hundred years of 
printing, the book-trade Itself did not seem, during 
that period, to fed any need for bibliographies 
beyond the lists of particular printers or lists of the 
books stocked by particular booksellers. During 
that century it was the bibliophile that produced 
bibliographies of a general nature. Thus if we 
restrict ourselves to printed books the firsL species 
of bibliographies to come into existence was of the 
bibliophilic variety. 

431 Bibliophilic Bibliographies 

It is not easy to assert whether a bibliophile: 
should be classed among distributors of thought or 
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of materia]. Perhaps he Li amphibious. It is not 
even dear whether he is a distributor of any sort 
at all. Often his motive in preparing lists of boobs 
is not so much the desire to help in distribution as 
mere self-satisfoction, though they incidentally 
acquire some distributive value. Bibliophilic lists, 
which place their greater emphasis on the des¬ 
cription of books that are extrinsieally outstanding, 
form a well-developed part of early bibliography. 

Some bibliophiles are captivated entirely bv the 
charm of collecting titles for die sake of collecting. 
For them bibliographies become an end n them- 
selves. It is at first sight difficult to think of 
anything more lifeless or insignificant than plain 
titles. But perhaps the gratification derived from 
the study of lists of titles is comparable to that 
obtained from the reading of a score. The intel¬ 
lectual satisfaction obtained is no doubt dependent 
on the type and composition of die bibliography. 
Classified lists and annotated ones give satisfaction 
of a higher order in that they give an insighi into 
intellectual history. But we must concede that 
there are people who could derive more pleasure 
from reading a catalogue than from the whole 
literature. How else are we to account For a 
spirited man like Antonio Panizzi being so inspired 
by a Bologna catalogue that he embraced its 
compiler i 121 


m. Schneider {Ceofgy Thtory mJ Atiinry i,f Mlmgigphj, fr. by 

Hritr'Jt Sale. 1934. P. 31, 
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Bibliophilism is treatment of the book as an end 
in itself. Veneration of the book as such and 
sentimental uncertainty in adopting a policy in 
respect of the book are characteristic of biblio¬ 
philism. Antiquarianism, scholarliness, aesthetic 
considerations, trade considerations and motiveless 
mania may singly or in any combination shade the 
tone of bibliophilism. Asa result we find various, 
sometimes fascinating, personalities in the hierarchy 
of bibliophilic bibliographers. They are drawn 
from all classes of people ; librarians like Pollard, 
booksellers like Maunscll, practical men like Lcy- 
poldt, bibliomaniacs like Crude, antiquarians like 
Leland, scholars like Gesner and cloistered monks 
like Tritheim have turned bibliophilic biblio 
graphers. Bibliophilic lists usually aim at com¬ 
pleteness. The extremity to which a bibliophile’s 
solicitude to completeness can go is illustrated by 
the Following words of Henry G. Bohn: 1 -" 

*' Every bibliographer knows the importance which an 
apparently worthless volume sometimes acquires by 
adventitious circumstances. It may establish a date 
or a fact, and settle a vast amount or controversy, A 
supposed piece of waste paper might fix an important 
epoch in the history of engraving or printing, and an 
old bookcovcr (such as was once heedlessly thrown 
away) determine, with an approximation to certainty, 
the period of the first books. These reasons must 
serve as an answer to those who advocate omissions.” 

Practically all early atLempts at universal biblio¬ 
graphies have emanated from bibliophiles. 

129 , Loundes (William Thomas). BiMiograpfor'i mmm 1 of English 
lilrraivfi, rfr. fiy l/rtry G. Bohfti 185$. V* J * P. 111. 
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4310 Father of Bibliography 
Besterman would give the honorific title of 

4 Father of Bibliography ' to Johann Tritheim 133 
who became a bibliographer very much by acci¬ 
dent, After a wretched childhood, he had run 
away from home. While returning home years 
later, a sudden storm drove him into the Benedic¬ 
tine monastery of Spanheim. Here his learning 
was at a premium and within a few months he 
became its abbot (1483). One of his pet occupa¬ 
tions was the cataloguing of the monastic library. 
W'hilc engaged in it, he conceived the idea of com¬ 
piling a bibliography. Between 1487 and 1492 
he worked at a chronological list of about 7,000 
books with an alphabetical index of authors. It 
was printed by the Basle Press of Johann Am ar bach 
and published in 1494 under the title of Libre de 
scripioribus eedesutstwis* This is a bibliography of 
value compiled by a busy abbot under the urge of a 
true love of books, 

4311 Universal Bibliographies 

The greatest name among the earliest biblio¬ 
graphers is reached about the middle of the sixteenth 
century and that is Konrad Gcsner (1516-1565), 
Born of humble parents at Zurich, experiencing 
great poverty on account of his father’s early death, 
he studied medicine and natural science and 
became a prolific author early in his life. His 
bibliographical reputation is based on a series of 

t laj. Bcstcmun tTb«fdorc} + Tfa fogirutu^i pitemntv: biNwgrophy* 
Edit. ff. 1936, 6. 
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bibliographies which had for their apex the famous 
Bibliotheca universalis (1545), a folio of *,300 pages 
listing all Latin, Greek and Hebrew lwoks known 
to him—about 12,000 in number—and extended 
to an additional 3,000 books in his Appendix biblio¬ 
thecae (1555}* A classified version of this appeared 
in 1548 under the tide Pandedarum stve partitionum 
vniversalium. The material was collected at first 
hand in libraries. It was the first attempt at 
universal bibliography by an untiring soul, within 
a century of the invention of printing; and yet 
it could include only a fifth of the books that had 
been printed till then. If it is remembered Lhat 
Gesner was known among his contemporaries as a 
botanist, that he was the author of the great zoo¬ 
logical work, Historica animalium, 4 V- (1551-58), 
which is the starting point of modern zoology, 
that he gave an account of 130 languages in his 
Mithridates de differentis languis (1555), that he edited 
the works of Aristotle, Homer, Ovid, Galen and 
others and that he compiled a Greaeco-Latin dic¬ 
tionary, it can be realised what an erudite and busy 
scholar had enriched bibliography in those far off 
days. But for his early death by plague, who 
knows what more this indefatigable scholar would 
have published ! 

The next outstanding figure in the field of uni¬ 
versal bibliography appeared more than a century 
later. It was in the person of a French bookseller 
—Cornelius a Beughem by name. He did not, 
however, attempt to cover universal bibliography 
in a single work as Gesner. He attempted to 
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exhaust the held through a series of subject biblio-. 
graphics—six in number—and the Incunabula typo- 
graphiae. AH these works were published in the 
eighties of the seventeenth century. All of them 
were universal in scope and similar in plan* Each 
is in seven linguistic parts devoted to (1) the 
ancient languages, (a) French, (3) Spanish and 
Portuguese, (4) Italian, (5) English, (6) German and 
(7) Dutch. Within each part the arrangement is 
alphabetical by titles. The entries arc accurate 
and full with format, date and place of publication. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the following 
attempts at universal bibliography : 

1. Georgi (T.). AUgemmts europaisches Bucher- 
Lexikon (/50/-17J9). 5 Theilc. 1742-53 plus 3 
Suppl. {r 739 - 57 )- J 75 °- 5 & 

2* Maittairc (M.)* Annals typographic! ab artis 
inventae origine ad annum 1664. 1719-41* with Suppl. 
( J 549 -99} by M. Denis* 1789. 

We have already referred in section 40 to the 
formidable international attack on universal biblio¬ 
graphy initiated towards the end of the nineteenth 
century by the I ns d tut International de Biblio¬ 
graphic of Brussels. This body is not actuated, 
however, by pure bibliophilism. Its aim is pre¬ 
dominantly to facilitate the distribution of thought 
embodied in print. 

4312 Retrospective National Bibliographies 
As first among national bibliographers wc may 
mention the antiquarian John Lcland {1506-1552) 
who was commissioned by Henry VIII to tour the 
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country for collecting relics of antiquities. His 
Commentarii de seriptoribus Bntpnmus which was based 
on direct inspection of the books, became the basis 
for John Bale’s (t 495 ‘' 5 %) bibliography entitled 

Scrip tomm iliustrium majoris Brytannie - catdogus. 

2 V. i too Pp. 

The first national bibliography of Italy was the 
La libraria of Antonio Francesco Dam (155°)- 
France owed its national bibliography to Francois 
Grude, who brought out his Premier volume de la 
bibiwtheque of 600 pages in 1584. From his seven¬ 
teenth year, i.e., from 1569 be had laboured on this 
work, which is highly commended for its accuracy. 
The next national bibliography in order of time 
belonged to Holland. It was the De seriptoribus 
Frisae (1593) of Suffridus Petrus arranged chrono¬ 
logically and fitted with an alphabetical index. 

An outstanding example of a bookseller-biblio¬ 
grapher of eminence belongs to the end of the 
sixteenth century. Andrew Maunsell [d. 1595) was 
an English bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He took a genuine interest in his trade, and finding 
the need for a general catalogue of English printed 
boob set about preparing one. His Catalogue of 
English printed books (1595) is incomplete as he died 
before the third and the last volume could be 
published. This held the field however for nearly 
half a century and was supplemented several times 
till William London, another bookseller doing 
business at Newcastle-on-Tyne, brought out his 
Catalogue of the most vendible books irt England orderly 
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end alphabetically digested... .the tike work never yet 
performed by any {1658) and its Supplement of 1 660. 

The other countries did not get a national biblio¬ 
graphy till the seventeenth century. The first 
national bibliography of Spain was the Catalogus 
darorum Mispaniae scriptorum (1607) of Valerius 
Andreas. But its Hist best is the Bibliotheca Hispana 
(1696) of Nicolaus Antonius extending to 1360 
pages. 

Belgium’s first national bibliography was the 
Bibliotheca Belgiea (1623) of Valerius Andreas des¬ 
cribing the work of 1200 Belgians in about 800 
pages, 

Switzerland entered the field of national biblio¬ 
graphies in 1664 through J.H. Hot finger’s Bibliotheca 
Tigurina which formed part of his Schola Tigurinorum 
Carolina t Denmark in 1666 through the De scriptis 
Demrurn of Albertus Bertholinus and Sweden in 
1680 through the Suecia literate of Joannes Sch&fferus, 

The nineteenth century cannot be passed over 
without mention of Jacques Charles Bruner’s 
Manuel da libraiu et de Vamateur de Hurts > 3 V. t 

1840, which went through five editions and was 
supplemented, by two volumes in 1878-80. A 
German contemporary of the above is Adolf 
Friedrich Ebert’s Allgemeines bibliographisehes Lexi¬ 
con 2 V, 1821-1830. w'hich was translated into 
English in four volumes in 1837 by A. Browne, 

Many other countries began to put forth retros¬ 
pective national bibliographies from the end of the 
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nineteenth century. A list of some ol the important 
national bibliographies will be found in Part 5, 

4313 Retrospective Linguistic Bibliographies 
Another useful class of retrospective biblio¬ 
graphies wliich we owe to scholars with a biblio- 
philic urge specialises in books in classical langu¬ 
ages. They are not strictly conterminous with 
national bibliographies. Here are some examples : 

Bibliotheca scriptorum dasskarnm. 4 V. 
covering the period 1700-1896 and published in 
two instalments from two different centres relates 
to Greek and Latin. 

V. Chauvin’s Bibliographic des ouvmges Arabes 
lists the Arabic books published in Europe 
between 1810 and 1885. It is in 11 volumes. 

Arrangement in retrospective bibliographies is a 
vital point. Arrangement by author does not allow 
the fullest reference value of a retrospective biblio¬ 
graphy to be realised. It is so particularly in 
regard to classics in Sanskrit. As shown by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar 15,4 
the authorial tangles due to homonomy and 
polyonomy are formidable, particularly in Sanskrit 
classics, and their resolution would require, to be 
reliable, several years of patient research by a 
number of intelligent persons. This research will 
have to be largely based on the Catalogus catalogorum 
referred to in the next section. In the meantime, 

ilf, Rang&nalhan [S R.). €2ass$*dtcv(r. *934- (Marina 
library AssodaiiQTi f publication series |)» P|P- 1 ■ >—ttS- 
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to quote the words of the Mahamahopadhyaya 
himself, 

“One golden rule... .which (one) who is concerned 
with the classifies 1 Ion and cataloguing of any con¬ 
siderable collection of Sanskrit books, can easily 
remember and follow is ' Refuse to be guided by mere 
names V 1 

A century of struggle with the task of cataloguing 
growing collections—and Sanskrit manuscripts, 
though only old manuscripts, do form a growing 
collection—has taught the library profession, 
the bibliophiles and even enterprising men or 
book-trade the superior value of arranging the 
main entries in a classified order and fitting them 
with a brief alphabetical index, especially in a 
retrospective bibliography u r hkh will be most used 
only by the learned few, 

The impatience of those engaged in reference 
service and bibliographical work caused by the 
daily heart-break they experience in tracing old 
and particularly Indological materials would make 
them commend to the attention of those con¬ 
cerned the undesirability of compiling retrospec¬ 
tive bibliographies on an alphabetical basis and 
the wisdom of bringing them to public use in 
quick instalments by adopting the classified 
arrangement. In a classified bibliography the 
added entries which will form the alphabetical 
index shrink to such a small size that they may be 
cumulated as often as liked, though in practice a 
final cumulation should really prove sufficient. It 
would take one far astray, to go into the theory of 
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this problem* It has been fully set forth in the 
Theory of library catalogue 1 ** and a demonstration 
of the rapid progress possible can be seen in the 
scheme adopted by the Madras University Library 
to publish the catalogue of its printed resources. 

Such a classified catalogue could not have 
been thought of a century ago as there was then 
no good individualising scheme of classification 
fitted with an effective notation. But that handi¬ 
cap has now been completely removed so far as 
western books are concerned. 

But the printed western schemes of classification 
had naturally left the Sanskrit classics severely 
alone. The peculiar inter-relation of the Sanskrit 
classics could not be visualised by western 
dassificationists. Nor have the schemes so far 
devised by them developed the necessary apparatus 
or devices to provide for such inter-relations so as 
to get the hierarchies of the classics, their commen¬ 
taries, sub-commentaries, sub-sub-commentaries, 
etc,, leading on to sub-commentaries of the nth 
order, automatically arranged in their right fiiiatory 
order. 

Hence a fiiiatory classified arrangement could 
not have been thought of in the case of a retros¬ 
pective bibliography of Sanskrit classics even 
during the last century. 

But the position is quite different to-day. An 
Indian sc heme of classification has been prin ted 

lag, lUnpnathin {S-H-i- Tluaty of library tatalogut, 103^* (Midni 

Library Aswciatiafl, publication aeries, 7). Pp. i74’ t 9® i s 34* i 47 » 
^78; 301-302 I 373-S7 5 - 
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and it has gone through a second edition. In 
addition to its being a universal scheme, it has 
developed devices by which it satisfies the Canon of 
Local Variation and the Canon of Classics to a 
remarkable degree. These devices make it easily 
adaptable to any special situation. It is parti¬ 
cularly so to the situation created by the Sanskrit 
classics. It is the Colon Classification sponsored 
by the Madras Library Association. 

While working out the details of its application 
to the Sanskrit classics, its author had the unique 
opportunity of communing almost every day for 
several hours and for many months with the living 
encyclopaedia and bibliography of Sanskrit classics 
whom the University of Madras has the proud 
privilege of counting as one of its distinguished 
alumnii. With the unstinted and eager help of 
Mahamahopadhyaya $. KuppuswamiSastri, ready¬ 
made class numbers have been fitted to most of the 
Sanskrit classics and are given in the illustrative 
schedules of the Colon classification. Such schedules 
of ready-made class numbers arc provided for the 
classics in Agriculture, Medicine, Spiritual Experi¬ 
ence and Mysticism, Fine Arts, Literature, Lin¬ 
guistics, Hinduism (Vedic and post-VedicJ, Jainism, 
Buddhism, the six major and the other minor 
systems of Indian Philosophy and Law. It is the 
Mahamahopadhyaya’s belief and our experience 
in the Madras University Library that Lhis scheme 
can individualise any Sanskrit classic without the 
least violence to its filiatory relation to other 
classics. 
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43131 Catalogue Catalogorum of Sanskrit 

Works 

Aufrecht’s Catalogus catalogorum : an alphabetical 
register of Sanskrit works and authors, 3 V., 

1891-1903, was a bibliography of Sanskrit 
manuscripts which had come to the notice oi the 
foreign orientalists. Since then many organisa¬ 
tions have come into existence, particularly 
in India, with the object of bringing Sanskrit 
classics into print. Several series of publications 
have been and arc being promoted by such 
organisations and by universities and States, 1-6 
Many hundreds of old manuscripts are also being 
newly brought to light. Hence the University of 
Madras lias taken on hand a revision of the Cata¬ 
logus catalogorum. The intention is to indicate also 
all the printed editions of the classics. Hence 
though the original edition was predominantly a 
bibliography of manuscripts the contemplated new 
edition will be equally rich as a retrospective 
bibliography of the Sanskrit classics printed so far. 

Bibliographies of colossal size and spotless 
accuracy have been constructed in so many 
countries during the last three centuries. India is 
yet to enter the field and make its contribution. 
It has been a matter of great pride and deep 
interest that an earnest attempt is now being made 
by an Indian agency and that too in a field which 
is eminendy its own and which no foreign agency 
can culdvate with equal insight, facility an d 

1*6. Vidi Sundanuu (C.). Xtftrtxa sirriu in ladntog? pmblUlwd 
in lb* Sfrnmirs of ibe Mndnu library Association, 1940. Pp- 3 J * 34 - 
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precision. When completed it should prove to be 
an ideal bibliography of the latest type, and that its 
reference value should be as high and helpful as 
its bibliographical value so that the increasing 
stream of young indigenous research workers in the 
field of Indology can be promptly and exactly 
served by the reference staff of our growing libraries 
and thus helped in reviving the originally pre¬ 
eminent but now faded glory of India in the held 
of creative contribution to world's thought and 
literary output. 

4314 Bibliographical Societies 
In recent years, the preparation of retrospective 
bibliographies has passed largely from the hands 
of isolated enthusiasts to the care of corporate 
bodies specially founded for the furtherance of 
bibliographical pursuits. The bibliographical so¬ 
cieties have a more involved objective. While 
they no doubt try to Jill up gaps in retrospective 
national and linguistic bibliographies their interests 
go far from preparation of lists of books. The 
following extract taken from the ‘ Objects * of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society, founded January i, 
1922, will show their current leanings ; 

“ The use of Bibliography arises largely from the fact that 
a book seldom supplies us with all that should be 
known about itself. The transference of (he author’s 
words into print gives opportunity for various acci¬ 
dents, the title is often incomplete or misleading, while 
the circumstances and fortunes of books before, at, 
and after publication vary enormously. So, too, the 
text of manuscripts is exposed to special dangers at the 
hands or copyists, as every critical scholar knows. 
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Bibliography attempts to straighten out these tangle 
in the history of books* by giving accurate descriptions, 
and by distinguishing editions ; and as many think* 
it includes the duly of estimating the real value of old 
or forgotten books. It also considers the external 
points of a book, its size and appearance, its illus¬ 
trations and binding. Bibliographical aid should be as 
useful to a literary worker as mathematics to a scientist, 
or logic to a philosopher : as far as possible it brings 
an absent book before the student , 1,1 
From this we can sec how specialised the field of 
organised bibliophiles tends to become and how 
remote becomes the chance for their work to func¬ 
tion as distributors 7 bibliographies, once the field 
or retrospective bibliography is covered fairly fully. 

432 Trade Bibliographies 
For bibliographies of current literature we have 
to depend largely on trade lists. Their availability, 
age, accuracy and completeness vary with countries. 
Generally speaking we may recognise five classes of 
trade lists which have bibliographical value of some 
sort: (i) Lists of individual publishers and book¬ 
sellers, (2) Second-hand book lists, (3) Lists and 
reviews in reviewing periodicals, (4) Periodical lists 
of all the publications produced in individual 
countries within specified intervals of time and (5) 
Periodical lists of all the works in print in individual 
countries at particular points of time. They may, 
for convenience, be referred to as traders' cata¬ 
logues, second-hand catalogues, reviewing periodi¬ 
cals, catalogues of current books and catalogues of 
b ooks in print. ___ 

197. Oxford Bibliographical Society- peptri* V, i, 

1922-19*6. P. if. 
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These lists, though prepared by parties who look 
upon books as physical commodities, are making a 
steady approach to the form suited to reference 
bibliographies. The prosperity of publishers and 
booksellers depends on the passing on of books to 
consumers. As shrewd businessmen they are finding 
from experience that their catalogues to be effective 
should be so featured as to show forth the intellectual 
contents of books. The history of ihc j internal form 
of trade catalogues shows (hat its evolution has been 
closely following that of library catalogues. This 
accounts for their reference value. 

4321 Traders’ Catalogues 

It is but natural that the earliest class of trade 
bibliographies consisted or die catalogues of indivi¬ 
dual booksellers. Hie catalogue (1469-70) of Peter 
ScboJferofMainzis usually referred to as the earliest 
known trader’s catalogue. The number and variety 
of traders’ catalogues is so great and their range is 
naturally so narrow that they do not figure much 
in reference service. Their bibliographical value 
is seldom felt beyond the stage of book-selection. 

However certain publishers and booksellers de¬ 
vote much thought to their catalogues. They pro¬ 
vide a roughly classified part as well as an alpha¬ 
betical one. They are usually of the open variety 
and mention only books in print. 

1. The JCatalog, 1749-1932 of Messrs. Walter 
De Gruyter & Co. is a representative of the type 
of trader’s catalogue whose value does not get itself 
exhausted at the book-selection stage. It is a 
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beautifully got-up volume of 924 pages. The 
whole field of knowledge is divided into 17 groups. 
Each group begins with a classified subject list. 
Here the entries are brief—short author heading 
and short title only—and those within each ultimate 
class stand arranged alphabetically by Lhe heading. 
Then follows the alphabetical catalogue. Here the 
entries are quite full and give edition, format, 
collation, scries, date of publication and price. At 
the end of the volume, there is an exhaustive 
alphabetical index of 71 pages in double columns. 

2. Among the publishers' catalogues of England, 
mention may be made of those oi the Oxlord 
University Press. The ninth edition of their 
General catalogue came out this year. It is a classified 
catalogue. Its alphabetical index covers not only 
the books in it but also those in the 16 other special 
catalogues issued by them. The system of special 
catalogues was introduced in 1931 for reasons set 
forth in the prefatory note : 

« The seventh edition [1931) of the General catalogue marked 
a change of plan. In the twelve years of its existence 
the catalogue had grown in bulk, and threatened to 
become unwieldy. It was found moreover that the 
convenience or the general public was rather incom¬ 
moded than otherwise by the presence in this catalogue 
or certain classes of books for which special pubbes 
already, as a rule, looked to special catalogues. 

« This new edition accordingly excluded 
School books 

Music (but not books on music} 

Medical and technical books 
Children books, 
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M .., + For Lifl thcst* classes of Ixwlts special catalogues 
already existed or have been created." 1 EH 

There is also a quarterly Bulletin which contains a 
cumulative supplement to the alphabetical index 
of every 1 issue of the General catalogue dll its next 
issue. 

3. Hardly any publisher or bookseller of India 
has reached such standards in their catalogues. 
The Calcutta University Press publishes a Des¬ 
criptive catalogue of University publications occasionally. 
As the number of publications is small, it gives 
detailed contents, elaborate annotations and 
extracts from reviews in many entries. While the 
classified arrangement is a step in right direction, 
its omission of an alphabetical index is a serious 
fault. 

4. Even when well constructed, traders’ cata¬ 
logues are only of very limited reference value as 
they list, rightly for their purposes, none other than 
the books in print, However on special occasions 
like a jubilee they make an exhaustive retrospective 
catalogue of the closed type wliich goes beyond the 
purposes of book-selection and acquire more of 
bibliographical and reference value. The Columbia 
books 18$$-1333 of the Columbia University Press 
is an example. It b a dictionary catalogue whose 
entries serve reference purposes admirably. On 
account of the wide range of the books brought out 
by them it is also of considerable bibliographical 
importance. 
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In the words of G. G. Williamson, Director of 
Libraries, Columbia University, who has provided 
the preface for the catalogue, it 

lh is a publisher's catalogue but not ai all of die convert* 
lional type T it represents a successful attempt to 
apply to an extensive publisher's list the principles and 
methods on which the modern library catalogue, the 
so-called dictionary catalogue, is based. 

11 It may be objected that in this form a publisher's cata¬ 
logue docs not lend itself readily to the use of display 
type for advertising purposes, for it frankly assumes 
that what the user demands is information about books 
rather than to be told by blurbs or display type what 
books the publisher is most anxious to sell or feels he is 
most likely to sell* 1 am convinced that Columbia 
University Press has made a wise decision in trying to 
reach its public* not through the ordinary kinds of 
book advertising* but by giving a maximum amount 
of information in the most convenient form/ 113 ® 

The pleasurable reaction of thus charging a 
publisher’s catalogue with a vast bibliographical 
value is typified by the following words of H. L. 
Mencken : 

“ Your catalogue is precisely what I have been sobbing for 

for years.-I surely hope that you induce the 

other university presses to follow you.” 

A bookseller records his approval as follows: 

M Columbia books, i&Q-igjS ■ seems to me to represent 

the ideal instrument to present the book via the cata¬ 
logue." 

The value of this new venture in impregnating a 
publisher’s catalogue with considerable biblio¬ 
graphical import germane to reference service is 
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further enhanced by its being made of the open 
variety by the issue of cumulating supplements 
thrice in the year and the plan of merging all 
. these at suitable intervals resulting in revised 
editions, 

43211 Government Publications 

The government ot almost of every country is a 
publisher ; it is so to speak the national publisher. 
Its output is considerable ; for example in number 
and variety the publications of the government of 
the United States are believed to exceed those of 
any commercial publisher. In size they range 
from pamphlets to giant folios. 

Government publications are amongst the oldest 
written records and, if measured by their influence 
on society, are probably next in importance only 
to the classics that belong to all time. They are 
the sources of political, economic and social history; 
they contain authentic accounts of the world’s 
great discoveries and inventions in every field of 
human endeavour. This has gained greatly in 
range with the gradual extension of the functions 
of the State. 

It was largely to preserve government records 
that libraries were first established in ancient times. 

government publications of to-day may be 
grouped into three classes : 

t. Minutes, records gnd reports of the executive, the 
legislative and the administrative departments ; 

2. Records of the performance or the various functions of 
governments, often in the form of reports of cotn- 
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mitLees, commissions and special officers and statistics; 
and 

3 > Records of investigations, discoveries, experiments, 
surveys and other activities authorised or fostered Foi 
the better performance of its functions. 

Although increasing use is being made of all 
these, it is unfortunate that not only the general 
public hut many specialists as well do not have an 
adequate comprehension of the material available 
and of the methods of finding publications on the 
topics pursued by them. That is partly because 
the arrangement and classification of government 
publications is at times extremely confusing. This 
is due to a lack, of central control and co-ordination 
of the methods of publication ; with the result, the 
character, contents anti titles of government publi¬ 
cations are continually changing, apart from what is 
inevitably due to the changes in and the ill- 
defined nature of the organisation and names of 
the government bodies responsible for them, Good 
catalogues of government publications have been 
slow to emerge. But, good or bad, they are of 
gTcat bibliographical value if they exist. In some 
cases, guides have been published from time to 
time explaining the use and scope of government 
publications and their various catalogues. But 
catalogues and guides of proper scientific standard 
are not being produced to the necessary extent- 

432111 United States 

Practically nothing was done in the United 
States in the way of comprehensive cataloguing and 
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indexing till 1895, Wo now have three groups of 
such catalogues and indexes ; 

1. Period tea I, covering a definite period and coming out 
reguJarJy ; 

2. Retrospective generai, covering ail subjects Ibr a series 
of years ; and 

3. Retrospective special, covering a limited group of 
publications for a series of years, 

4321111 Periodical Catalogues 

Periodica] catalogues date from the passage of 
the Priming Act of 1895 which directed the publi¬ 
cation of 

(1) the Monthly catalog \ 

(a) the Document index ; and 

{3) the Document catalog. 

(4) The Weekly list of selected United States goEemment 
publications 

was added to this in 1928. 

The Monthly catalog ordinarily appears thirty 
days after the end of the month to which il refers. 
The volume for the year usually exceeds 1500 pages, 
of which about 200 comprise the index. Publi¬ 
cations are grouped under publishing departments 
as headings and their bureaux as sub-headings. 

The Document index covers congressional docu- 
-ments. Ordinarily it is compiled at the end of the 
regular sessions, short special sessions being included 
in the volume for the next regular session and 
long ones being provided with separate indexes of 
their own. From [919, it was superseded by the 
N umerical lists and schedule of volumes. 
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The Document catalog, whose full tide is Catalogue 
qf public documents of the. ^ .Congress and all depart¬ 
ments of government of the United States, is an analytical 
dictionary' catalogue with entries under subject-mat¬ 
ter, individual authors, and governmental author. 
Each volume covered a two year period ending 
June 30 of odd-numbered years dll 1933. There¬ 
after the period covered is two calendar years 
ending with even-numbered years. Congressional 
publications are entered in the Document catalog 
corresponding to die Congress which authorised 
them and not in the volume covering the year in ■ 
which they were printed. 

43211 is Retrospective General Catalogues 

The following are the chief catalogues of a retrod 
pec rive nature : 
i- 1774-1881* 

Poore (Ben Per Icy). Descriptive catalogue qf the govern- 
twin publications of the United States, September i 77 ^ 
March 4^ tSSf, 1865. l J p, 1241 + 151 of index. It is 
an annotated chronological list with a subject and 
author index. 

2. 1881-1893, 

Ames (John Griffith). Comprehensive index to the publi¬ 
cations oj the United States government f 881-1 Sq^. Edn. 

2. 1905. 2\. Pp r 1590. It is arranged Alphabetically 
by subject and tide, with a pergonal name index at the 
end. This was the predecessor of the biennial Docu¬ 
ment catalog, 

3- 1789-1909. 

Checklist qf the United States public documents f i$ 3 p-tgag 
Edn. 3, 1911 - Pp. 1707* It is actually a shelf-list 

of the Library of die Superintendent of Documents. 
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The arrangement is by the publishing offices,. Tlie 
projected index was not published. 

4321113 Retrospective Special Catalogues 

Many arc the catalogues and indexes published 
from time to time covering specified classes of 
publications or topics. Some arc isolated ones, 
while others are brought up to date from time to 
time. 

The following books give a full account of all such 
bibliographies : 

I- Wilcox (Jerome Kear). United States reference publi¬ 
cations. 1931. Pp. 96. 

*■ Boyd (Anne Morris). United States government publi¬ 
cations. 1931. Pp. 339. 

3. Schmeckebier (Laurence F.). Government publications 
and their use. 1936. Pp. 14-1-446. 

432112 Great Britain 

The bibliography of government publications is 
not as fully provided for in Great Britain as in the 
United States, That is because there is a separate 
bibliographical department in the latter country, 
with the Superintendent of Documents as its head 
to produce catalogues of government publications 
in a scientific manner ; in Great Britain, on the 
other hand, there is no such specialist in charge of 
the work. It is shared by the Stationery Office 
and the Librarian of the House of Commons as 
additional duties. They do not specialise in the 
art of making bibliography. 

4321121 Periodical Catalogues 

The primary periodical catalogue is the Daily 
list. Then comes the Monthly which has an 
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Index. The index of the list for June cumulates 
for six months, while the Index for December is 
for the whole year. For non-parliament ary publi¬ 
cations! the annual list known as the Consolidated 
list of government publications is tile only complete list. 
There is also the Monthly circular which is a small 
annotated list of select publications. 

Apart from these which arc prepared by the 
Stationery Office, the Librarian of the House of 
Commons prepares at the close of each session the 
Numerical list and index to the sessional printed papers . 

Another useful annual catalogue is the Guide to 
current official statistics of the United Kingdom, which 
is a systematic survey of die statistics appearing in 
all official publications. From June 1937, an 
annotated select list of government publications 
appears regularly in the monthly issues of the 
Library Association record. 

t 

431122 Retrospective General Catalogues 

There is no complete retrospective catalogue of 
the government publications of Great Britain. For 
parliamentary papers the decennial index to die 
Numerical list and index is virtually a retrospective 
catalogue. This has been in existence from 1900- 
J909 only. For the nintccnth century, we have 
the Catalogue of parliamentary papers, 1801-1900, com¬ 
piled by H, V. Jones and published by P. S. King 
and Sons in 1904. This had two decennial supple¬ 
ments. 
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43 1J 3 India 

So far as the publications of the centra! and the 
provincial governments of India are concerned, 
there are periodical catalogues for current publi¬ 
cations and those in print. For example, the 
Government of India Central Publication Branch 
publishes a catalogue in complete form every two 
years and a supplement in the intervening year. 
Monthly lists of new issues are also published. The 
biennial catalogue follows its own broad classifi¬ 
cation and in each class books are arranged alpha¬ 
betically by the name of the issuing department. 
There is also a short alphabetical index at the end. 
The catalogue ol the Government Press, Madras, 
arranges the publications alphabetically by title. 
The catalogue of the Government Press, the Punjab, 
on the other hand, is of the alphabctico-ciassed 
variety. There is thus no uniformity of standard. 
The performance also is very poor. They do not 
give collation or format or any other bibliogra¬ 
phical detail. There is no evidence of an expert 
hand in any of these catalogues. There is no 
retrospective general catalogue of all the publi¬ 
cations issued by the government. 

Even if the author and title of a publication is 
known, it is often difficult to identify it, and to find 
all the government publications on a given subject 
is almost an impossibility. Carefully constructed 
catalogues and indexes are needed to make this 
wealth of material accessible to all those who have 
need of it. 
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One of the best though partial guides to die 
publications of the governments in India is of 
foreign origin, it is V. 4 of the Subject catalogue of 
the library of the Royal Empire Society, which 
relates to India among other eastern countries. 
This was published in 1938. 

43214 Canada 

Canada is better than India. The most impor¬ 
tant periodical catalogue is the Catalogue of official 
publications oj the parliament and government of Canada 
which appears annually since 1928 with supple¬ 
ments monthly or as required. It professes to be a 
list of “■ titles and selling prices of all publications 
of which copies can be purchased front the King's 
Printer 1 ’ ■ but it does not give any bibliographical 
detail. It provides a subject approach through 
catchword title entries and casual subject entries. 
It is not good as a checklist. This purpose is best 
served by the Annual report of the Department of 
Public Printing and Stationery. It arranges all 
the publications by the names of the departments 
issuing them. It gives collation. 

For retrospective purposes, we have the General 
index to the journals of the House of Commons of the 
Dominion of Canada and of the sessional papers of parlia¬ 
ment, 1867-1930, 5V. 18801932. Another tool 

of a genera! nature is a publication of the American 
Library Association. It is Canadian government publi¬ 
cations , a manual for librarians, 1935, by M, V. Higgins. 
One of the best subject guides to the publications 
of the Canadian government is V.3 of the Subject 
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catalogue of the library, 1930-32, of the Royal Empire 
Society, London. 

432115 Other Countries 

The chief aids to the publications of certain other 
governments may be mentioned : 

1. Italy, Publicaztoni edite dalla state 0 cel 
suaconcorso {iSGi-igsg). Catalogogenerate. 1924. 

2. France. Catalogue des publications mises m 
mate par V Imprimerie Nationale, which is an annua! 
published since 1929, 

3. Germany. Monarches Ver Z ekhnis der rekk- 
deutchen antilichen Druckschriften which is a monthly 
published since 1928 including all publications 
issued by the central and state governments and 
by the larger municipalities. 

Lists of the available catalogues of the publi¬ 
cations of the governments of various countries 
will be found in An account of government document 
bibliography in the United States and elsewhere, 1930, 
byj. B. Childs. A periodical list of the publications 
of the day is given in the lisle mensuelle d'owrages 
catalogues a la Bibliotheqm de la Societe 4 c Nations and 
in the weekly Accession list to the government document 
collection of the same library. 

432116 Some Reflections 
Government publications have gained in value 
in our times. This is due to various causes ; 

(0 fti the social sciences, there is an increasing 
tendency to use primary sources and original data 
in preference to secondary and theoretical materials. 
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Hcncc libraries feel the need For making a complete 
collection of government publications and serving 
them to readers without waste of time ; 

(2) The content of such publications has greatly 
increased as a result of most governments having 
entered upon scientific research on a large scale. 
Their findings are proving to be indispensable to a 
pure scientist and arc of practical value in nearly 
every walk of Life ; and 

(3) With the rapid growth in the complexity of 
modem life government itself has become a problem 
calling for serious research as a basis for legislative, 
executive and administrative action. The help of 
universities is frequently sough l in addition to that 
of ad hoc research institutions established by the 
government itself. This is reorienting and con¬ 
cretising research outlook involving an intimate 
knowledge and use of government publications. 

One result is that government publications have 
to be acquired by research libraries to a greater 
extent than before. The existing trade catalogues 
of them are found to be inefficient as checklists at 
the book-selection stage. Another result is that 
government publications have to be classified and 
catalogued more fully and exactly than before. 
But neither the publications themselves nor the 
trade catalogues are adequate to ascertain the dates 
of commencement and discontinuance of govern¬ 
ment serials. This makes the work of classification 
and cataloguing difficult and result in waste of 
stalT time. Even so problems relating to changes 
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in name and scope and various other idiosyncrasies 
either go unsolved or get only partially solved after 
arduous work and inordinate waste of time. 

The fact is that the catalogues now being 
published by the governments, particularly in 
India, are not adequate for the purposes to be 
served now by the larger libraries which cater to 
die needs of research workers. They disclose an 
amazin g lack of uniformity in form and complete¬ 
ness of emry and ol bibliographical information. 
All too frequently, vital bibliographical details are 
omitted. This indicates the need for 

(1) die formulation of a set of standard rules for the pro 
paration of the catalogues of the publications of the 
central and subordinate governments, local bodies and 
government institutions ; 

(2) a scheme for the issue of a co-ordinated set of periodical 
catalogues of current publications vv p itli cumulations 
at Convenient intervals and of periodical catalogues 
of publics lions in print, and 

(3) the publication of an exhaustive retrospective catalogue 
of ail the publications of the government p 10 the extent 
to which it docs not exist. 

The last mentioned work will involve search m 
all libraries which have stock of government 
publications. 

432117 Some Suggestions 

Every catalogue, whether it belongs to category 
2 or 3 mentioned above, should readily show each 
publication under 

(1) its specific subject ; 

(2) its corporate governmental author ; and 
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(3} its personal author, if any, or its title, if it is fanciful 
and not significant, or any catchword under which 
it is likely to be called for, as in the case of reports of 
I'Osffnmcnt commissions which come 10 be called for 
under the name of the chairman. 

One form of catalogue which can answer all 
such questions is the dictionary catalogue ; another 
form which is gaining ground and is advocated in 
the publications of the Madras library Association 
is the classified form with an alphabetical index. 
This question has been already dealt with in 
section “ 45a Library Catalogues.’' In fact, the 
present plea is that the catalogues of the government 
publications should conform to the standards of 
library catalogues except for the complete omission 
of analytical entries. This cannot be called a tall 
order. Example 4 cited in section “ 4321 Trade 
Catalogues ” shows that enterprising quasi-goveru¬ 
men tal corporate publishers like the Columbia 
University Press have already recognised the wis¬ 
dom and the necessity for conforming to such 
standards. 

The Columbia University Press has adopted the 
•dictionary form which is the fashion in America, 
For the classified form with alphabetical index, 
the printed catalogues of the Madras University 
Library may be taken as showing the way. Such 
a form of trade catalogue should have three parts : 

(i) a schedule of such classes as get represented in the 
catalogue ; 

(a) the classified catalogue in which the books are ar¬ 
ranged in a filiatory order on subject basis ; and 
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(3) the index giving in one alphabetical sequence all 
added entries such as author entries, personal or 
corporate, collaborator entries, title entries, scries 
entries and cross reference index entries. 

I he first part is not to mention any publications. 
It should be merely a list of the chief classes under 
which the publications are grouped in the second 
part. Except in the cumulated catalogues of some 
considerable size this pan will be so small that it 
need not he fitted up with an alphabetical index 
of the classes. But in all annual volumes or 
catalogues covering a large range of time, the 
schedule of classes is likely to be very long and it 
will add considerably to convenience if an alpha¬ 
betical index of classes is provided. 

In the second part each publication is to receive 
one and only one entry. It may be called the 
main entry and it Is to be as full as possible. 

Its leading section is to be the call number of the 
publication by the ordinal values of which alone 
the entries of tills part are to be arranged. 

Its heading should be in order of preference the 
author of the book, corporate or personal as the 
case may be, a collaborator, pseudonym or first 
word of title. 

The title-part is to be a faithful transcript from 
the relevant part of the title-page of the publication* 
with indicated omissions of puffs if necessary, but 
never mutilated or transformed or reconstructed 
in any manner. Then should follow die edition 
if it is not the first; then the year of publication 
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except that in the ease of annual catalogues the 
year may be omitted unless the publication was 
actually published in some other year though 
included in the catalogue of a different year For 
special reasons. Then should follow collation with 
full details about illustrations, maps, plates, etc. 
The name of the printer or publisher need not be 
given except in the case of the tew government 
publications which occasionally get printed and 
published by other than government agency. 

Then the series note should come, if the book 
belongs to a scries. It should show the name of the 
scries, sub-series, etc., and the serial number of the 
publication in them. This note should be put in 
cirrular brackets. 

Lastly a brief annotation may be added in 
smaller type if the value of the publication is not 
readily inferable from the name of the class in which 
it is placed and its title. . 

If the publication is a periodical one, be it a 
periodica] or a serial, an additional note should be 
added in square brackets showing the periodicity 
of its volumes and of its fascicules (in case of 
periodicals), the year of its commencement, and 
the year of its termination if any. 

Further, hardly any periodical publication per¬ 
sists for any appreciable length of time without 
developing some idiosyncrasy or another. 130 All 
such idiosyncrasies should be indicated in the form 

t-jQ. (S.R.l. Clterijicrf caialvgut ttdr. (Madras Library- 

AA*uciaiJQn fe publication. terica, 4}- Sr cl ion 81. 
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of an additional note enclosed in crooked brackets 
in some standard manner such as the one pres¬ 
et ibed in chapter 8 of the Classified catalogue code. 

The third part should consist of all the added 
entries which have been named Book Index 
Entries and Cross Reference Index Entries in the 
Classified catalogue code. 

They may be brief consisting of shortened heading, 
followed by shortened title and ending with call 
number in the case ol books and class number in the 
case of periodical publications. 

A complete set of rules for the preparation of 
Main Entries as well as Added entries is given ip 
the Classified catalogue code except for collation. 

Whatever inner form is adopted for the catalogue, 
the physical make up of the page should be carefully 
designed to make the catalogue easy to use, pleasing 
to the eye, and, at the same time, not unduly 
expensive. Variety in type to distinguish headings, 
sub-headings, etc., and skilful display of class 
headings will make the catalogue easy to use but 
add to the cost, A moderately wide margin should 
be allowed, partly to give the catalogue a pleasing 
appearance and partly to allow space for notes. 

It must be admitted that any satisfactory scheme 
of catalogues for government publications will cost 
the government more money than the lists pub¬ 
lished at present. Tile scientific preparation of 
catalogues with full entries will involve a staff of 
permanent trained classifiers and cataloguers, so 
that correct, methods may be introduced and con- 
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tinuity in practice maintained. Not only the cost 
of preparation will thus increase, but also the cost 
of printing. In times such as the present it would 
seem unreasonable to suggest such expenditure 
except that catalogues are urgently needed. But 
some governments arc already finding that satis¬ 
factory catalogues greatly increase the sale of their 
publications and so, to some extent, pay their way. 
Furthermore, the governments have assumed the 
responsibility of issuing information on a wide 
range of subjects ; the small relative cost of im¬ 
proved catalogues for this information would so 
increase the value of their publications as to be 
worth the additional expense, 

Before closing this section wc cannot refrain from 
making an appeal to the Government of India and 
the Governments of the several provinces to re¬ 
organise the catalogues of their publications along 
helpful lines. 

If necessary, a committee may be appointed, 
in the first instance, to examine the question and 
make concrete proposals. The question of profit 
and loss should take into consideration the human 
value of the enterprise. The function of govern¬ 
ment as national publisher is to make known as 
widely as possible essential facts and problems 
affecting the community—national and inter¬ 
national—which they investigate, print and publish. 
Viewed as business proposition, Lhe practice of 
forward business-houses like the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press shows die way in such matters. 
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There is another matter touching government 
publications. The govern ment of the Uni ted Stat& 
has led the way in that matter, ft is the question 
of mating a complete free deposit or government 
collections in large libraries in different centres of 
the country. The United States government is 
taking a huge view in this matter. It has a number 
of free deposit stations. Great Britain comes 
perhaps at the other pole never making any free 
deposit anywhere. Till about a decade ago, the 
Government of India and the governments of the 
several provinces were at least grudgingly making 
a free gift of some of Lhdr publications to a few 
importunate libraries. But of late the unfortunate 
British example is making them more and more 
dose fisted. The large provincial and university 
libraries are rendering a national service in so far 
as they facilitate regional and national interchange 
and circulation of government publications. It is 
a question of public policy, for if these publications 
were issued for public information surely deposit 
collections in large libraries in various areas arc 
the simplest and most effective way of achieving 
that purpose. The committee suggested for exa¬ 
mining the standards of the catalogues of govern¬ 
ment publications may also go into this question 
of free deposit stations. 

4322 Second Hand Catalogues 

Catalogues published by dealers in second hand 
books are no doubt intended purely for trade 
purposes and give their greatest help only to the 
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book selection and the book order sections of a 
librarv. But some of them are so well constructed, 

J 

so fit 11 and so informative that they are not without 
reference and bibliographical value. 

t. For example the catalogue of W. Junk are 
sumptuous ones. They are classified. They have 
an index and the list in each subject is prefaced 
by an introduction of rich bibliographical content. 

a. E. J. Brill of Leiden is another bookseller 
whose catalogues arc of similar value. For example 
his Catalogue de funds it la librarie onen title (1937) b 
of exquisite workmanship. Though only of 188 
pages it is illustrated with 36 full page pictures of 
eminent orientalists which charge it with an un¬ 
usual charm and aroma. It is provided with an 
alphabetical index of short entries. But the main 
part is a classified one in which several entries 
contain illuminating and interesting annotations. 
For example the entry of Barend Faddcgon’s 
Studies of Pa turn's grammar (1936) is backed by the 
following annotation ; 

** Prof, Whitney the founder of the satiskru studies La the 
United States of America and himself a linguist of 
great merit, attacked in a well-known series of articles 
appearing during the years 1859-93 Paniiii r s grammar 
as untrustworthy in its linguistic information* artificial 
and ridiculous in its technical form of description and 
utterly confused in its composition. Many a scholar 
has defended Pan ini with reference to his linguistic 
knowledge and insight, but scarcely any author has 
done Justice to Faninfs synthetic genius. The present 
publication with the aid of an introductory discussion 
bearing on ParunPs grammar of the indecUtiahlcs, 
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analyses in its second, part of the methods and man- 
ncrtsms with which the Astadfijayi is put together and 
refutes the shallow judgment pronounced so often by 
European scholars that the Hindu mind has not the 
capacity to compose,’' 

** Truly, the book is only a first attempt, the author con* 
sidering it a methodical principle to concentrate the 
attention in the first place on Panini and leaving to 
further research a closer examination of the relation 
between Pan ini and his famous successors fCatvayana 
and Patanjali .” 1 * 1 

Here is another annotation under Nizami Arudi’s 
Cahar Makala : 

11 This is the author’s only work which has come down to us. 
One or the most interesting prose works in Persian, 
and one which throws a far fuller light than any other 
book on the in tima te life of Persian and Central 
Asian courts, in the twelfth century of our era.” l51! 

3. Ratnasamuchck/iya or a comprehensive and classified 
catalogue of Sanskrit works published in India and abroad 
of the Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, is one of the 
few compendious catalogues brought out by the 
Indian book trade which is sought for its biblio¬ 
graphical value. 

4. So also are the issues of the Catalogue of Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Prakrit books of the Oriental Book Agency 
of Poona. 

5. In some countries an annual record of all the 

books passing through the auction room is main¬ 
tained. Books prices current (1888- ) of England, 

the American books prices current (1895- ) for the 

United States and Lhe Jahrbuch der Buchpreise (1907- 
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) for all other important countries taken 
together are examples. 

4323 Reviewing Periodical 
In the case of current books, ihe reviews and 
lists that occur in reviewing periodicals are a 
recognised source ofinformation for book-selection. 
Their back volumes gain some amount of reference 
and bibliographical value in course of time. Not 
infrequently reference librarians turn to them for 
various kinds of bibliographical information. As 
all periodicals do not review books and as the 
extent of reviewing work varies considerably among 
those which do, the reference librarians find it 
serviceable to prepare and maintain in cards a File 
of information about reviewing periodicals with 
details on (1) die field covered (2) the presence 
or absence of lists of recent books whether selected 
for review or not (3) the degree of exhaustiveness 
of such lists in regard to language standard 
and place of publication, (4) the issues in which 
reviews and lists appear in ease there is any such 
specialisation of issues, (5) the time-lag, i.e,, 
the interval between the date of publication and the 
mention of it in the listing or reviewing pages and 
(6) the changes dial may occur in all or any of these 
features from time to time, in addition to the usual 
marks of identification like class number, heading, 
title, periodicity and the library’s holding. 

The reviewing periodicals really began with the 
Journal de savants y the Acta eruditorum and the 
Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society and 
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showed great progress during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, The Gottingisc fieri gelchrten Anzeigen, the Liter a- 
riseke pjentralblatt and the Deutsche Liter at urzeitung are 
the best German representatives. 

The sole purpose of some periodicals is only 
reviewing and listing, though they arc not main¬ 
tained or owned by the hook trade. The Times 
literary supplement, Johu 0 *London weekly anil the 
Science progress arc of that nature. Quite a number 
publish reviews and lists in every issue. Some others 
like the Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society reserve every other issue for lists and re¬ 
views. Still others reserve fewer hut definite issues 
for the purpose. 

In the India of to-day we have no bibliophilic 
bibliographies, few sumptuous traders’ catalogues 
anti no co-opera rive trade lists of the open variety 
as there is no organisation of publishers and book¬ 
sellers either on an All-India or on a provincial 
basis. The whole burden of furnishing biblio¬ 
graphical information on current books and of 
providing an understandable measure of the flow 
of literature through print has to fall almost entirely 
on the files of periodicals that arc rich in book lists 
and review's. But even of this we have so few. Of 
late, dailies like The Hindu of Madras concentrate 
book lists and book reviews on certain conventional 
pages of their Sunday edition. But only books in 
humanities reach such organs more systematically 
than those of sciences. Further they have not yet 
evolved a standard classified arrangement eiliter for 
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tlic lists or for the reviews. Hence though they arc 
of some use for current book-selection work., their 
back volumes lose much of their reference and 
bibliographical value. As none of them has an 
index, the reference staff of individual libraries 
have to maintain a bibliographical index for them, 
Carre at science which has been a monthly for 
scientific news since 1932 contains reviews of 
scientific books. But even this periodical has not 
yet standardised Lhc arrangement of such reviews 
in a classified order by subjects. Nor does it give 
classified lists of hooks systematically as its British 
prototype Nature does. 

The only justification for thrusting reviewing 
periodicals into the midst of trade bibliographies 
is that book-reviews which appear in their pages 
arc due not a little to the voluntary enterprise, 
the Hair for advertisement and the distributive 
urge of the book-trade, be it bookselling or 
publishing. 

4324 Publications of the Day 
All the classes of trade bibliographies considered 
so far are by their very nature partial—extremely 
partial. They will have to be dragged into service 
only in the absence of fuller ones. We have seen 
that the ideal bibliography is the universal one. 
We have also seen that the ideal was unreachable 
even widiin a century after the invention of printing 
and that it will be absolutely so to-day and here¬ 
after. It is true that the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation at Paris has sponsored 
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since 1926 an annual entitled List of notable booh 
published in different countries. But it is professedly 
eclectic though regionally uni vers ah The only 
class of complete bibliography within reach is the 
national bibliography. Wc have stated that a 
complete set of such national bibliographies will 
virtually serve the purpose of a universal biblio¬ 
graphy. Now for a national bibliography to be 
ever complete it has necessarily to be of the open 
variety. It is best made up of the records of the 
flow of literature from the presses of the nation in 
each year. If necessary and practicable, such 
annual records may be cumulated from time to 
time—say once in five years or ten years. Cumu¬ 
lation over longer periods would become too un- 
widely and for this and for other reasons defeat 
its own purpose. Hence it turns out that even 
complete national bibliographies will have to be 
made up of several periodical bibliographies. It is 
so in fact. Experience has shown that even retros¬ 
pective national bibliographies have been best done 
on a periodical basis. It should be more so in the 
case of current bibliographies. 

Units of time less than a year have been employed 
in the construction of the preliminary records of 
the flow of literature. Indeed it conduces to 
greater efficiency and a more comfortable rhythm 
in work if data are accumulated for the annual 
record on the basis of shorter periods. The week 
is the most popular unit of lime. The Publisher's 
circular of Great Britain, the Pub Its hr s' weekly of the 
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United States and the Wockentliekss Vergeichnis of 
Germany are weekly records. 

Germany is unique in having a daily record of its 
flow of literature in its Borsenblatl fur den deuteken 
Buchhandler. The Bibliographic de Belgique is a fort¬ 
nightly. The book trades of France and Italy 
build their primary records on a monthly basis. 
Quarterly lists have come into existence in Great 
Britain. There are half-yearly lists in Germany. 

But whatever be the lower unit of time chosen, 
all countries which have national trade lists of the 
open variety do have an annual record. The 
English catalogue was the earliest to appear. It was 
started as far back as 1835. Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark have annual bibliographies. Iceland's 
annual record forms an appendix of that of 
Denmark. 

The earliest precursor of such collective trade 
annuals of bibliographical value w*as the Mess- 
katalog inaugurated by George Wilier in 1564 in 
connection with the book fairs at Frankfurt and 
continued till 1749. A similar list for Leipzig ran 
from 1594 to 1749. The corresponding English 
list was the Term catalogue published from 1668 to 
1709 and for 1711. These were reprinted by 
£. Arbcr in 1903-06. It was a classified periodical 
list of new books in each law term (Hilcry, Easter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas). The first eight issues 
bore the fide, Mercurius librarians. The colophon 
to the first issue read : 
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“ A catalogue, thus printed, is intended to be continued 
and published at the end of every Term, if this find 
encouragement j it being the First Essay of this Kind. 

“Collected by, and printed for, John Starkey. Book¬ 
seller, at Miter in Fleet street, near Temple Ban*.*’ 1 ” 

Nearly a century later < 1773) the London catalogue 
was started by William Bent and this was continued 
till 1855 with various changes of names. 

England usually prefers the alphabetical form. 
It has no objection, of late, to allow.catch-word 
title entries to be mixed up with the author entries. 
Germany prefers the classified form, while the 
United States continues its traditional dictionary 
form. They all give the necessary bibliographical 
details and the price. 

Although these national bibliographies were at 
the beginning in the hands of individuals, the 
tendency is to shift the burden to unions of the 
publishers and printers of the respective nations. 
It is easy to see that the strain cannot be endured 
by private individuals for long periods of years. 
The intention of each nation is that its annual 
record of the flow of its literature should be per¬ 
petual. This can be ensured only on a co-ope¬ 
rative basis. The variety of basic and cumulative 
records that obtain in Germany is due to its strong 
national union of publishers and booksellers, the 
Borscnvcrein der Buehhandler. The unexampled 

133. Arber (Edwftld), Ed. 77 pr imn tttahygmr* A.D. uAlh 

a nwm&frfir fiu&r Term, i?It AJ>* A comempansty bibliography of 

in iht rrignj <f CS&Ui, IS, //, lYiUjarr and Mmy, $ntt Arm/* 

3 V. [303-190C- V. 1. P. 3. 
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stability of the British animal and weekly record is 
again due to their being in the hands of a similar 
national organisation. 

4,325 Books in Print 

Apart Irom such useful records of the flow of 
literature the book-trades of some countries attempt 
also another kind of trade bibliography. It gives 
a list of all the books in print at the time of its 
publication* 

43251 Great Britain 

In England it is cal Led the Reference catalogue of 
current literature . Its history — particularly its slow 
transformation—is interesting. Till 1936 it con¬ 
sisted of Lhe catalogues of the chief publishers being 
bound together. From the second year ( 1S75) it 
was provided with a specially constructed index. 

The 1936 edition gives the following informa¬ 
tion*™ ' 

“ New ground is broken with the appearance of this 1936 
edition of the Reference catalogue of current literature. 

“ Tin* history of the Reference catalogue is one of gradual 
enlargement and improvement consequent upon the 
suggestions from the trade, In its original form of 
1B74 It was wholly an invention thought of for the use 
of the Trade by Joseph Whitaker and in the “Advertise¬ 
ment " which prefaces the second volume in 1875 and 
that of 1877 the following appears 

"As originally projected, a general Index formed no part 
of the plan ; but as it was dear that half the usefulness 
of such a catalogue depended upon the Index one was 
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prepared, containing references to nearly fourteen 
thousand hoots.” 

” Since that time the Refcrtntt catalogue has appeared 
regularly at threc’or four yearly periods, gradually 
increasing in si*e until in 1933 it had reached a bulk 
occupying two leei of shelving in five volumes. 

iC At the request of the booksellers a referendum was 
taken from the whole of the trade as to the reducing 
of the bulk and improving the contents. Conse¬ 
quent upon the almost unanimous opinion expressed* 
the publishers decided to adopt the format or one 
volume! which should contain (in two separate 
indexes) sufficient details of All Books Published and 
on Sale*” 

The foreword to the 1940 edition gives the 
following additional information 13 * 

This edition contains over 6oo 5 ooo entries of the books of 
775 publishers. The first edition (1874) contained a a 
index of 35,000 entries from the list of 135 publishers. 
The two indices arc given in two separate volumes 
instead of one. 

The Author Volume contains entries for each book under 
the name of the Author, Editor, Translator, Reviser 
and in the case of the more important illustrations 
under the name uf the Illustrator. 

The title volume contains entries for all books under their 
tide, and under the subject of the book (where this 
forms part of the title) „ 

No book under the price of six pence b included, 

45252 United States 

The improvisation of a catalogue of books in 
print by binding all the publishers’ catalogues 
together was really an American invention ; in 
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fact Publishers’ trade list annual of the United States 
begun in 1873 was the prototype of the British 
Reference catalogue described in the preceding section. 
It is now virtually superseded by the United 
States catalog \ books in print . This is one of the 
many bibliographical tools published by H. W. 
Wilson Company. Its beginning was prompted 
by Wilson’s difficulties as a bookseller in identifying 
a book when a customer would mention the author, 
the title, or Lkc publisher but not all the three. So 
he compiled an author and title list of all books in 
print in 1892 with the aid of as many publishers’ 
catalogues as could be got and brought it out in 
1900 under the above mentioned title. Subse¬ 
quent editions came out in 1906, 1912 and 1928. 
The last mentioned fourth edition is the latest. 
It is supplemented and kept up-to-date by the 
Cumulatice book index , which was enlarged in 1929 
to include all books in English, regardless of the 
country of origin. There arc five-year cumulative 
indexes for the periods 1928-32 and 1933-37. For 
the later years there are annual cumulations. This 
Cumulative book index began even in 1898. 

Books are entered in the United Slates catalog and 
the several issues of the Cumulative book index by 
author, title and subject, all in one alphabetical 
sequence ; price, publisher, binding, collation, 
size, date of publication and the Library of Congress 
card order number are given for each book. For 
books published in more than one country, all 
publishers and prices are listed. References are 
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used freely to bring together information on books 
on related subjects. 

43253 Germany 

Germany’s first trade catalogue of the books in 
print was the Gesamt- Verlags-Katalog der deutsekm 
Buchhandels 17 B. 1881-1894. This has been re¬ 
placed by the selective but very extensive annual 
Deutehcr Literaturkatalog of books in print, which has 
been appearing since 1915, the first volume 
having covered the year 1911. 

43254 India 

We have no complete trade catalogue either For 
current books or for books in print, either for India 
as a whole, or For any province or for any linguistic 
area. There is neither an apical trade-body to 
promote their publication nor an enterprising 
individual, as in the case of the United States, to 
break the ice as it were and demonstrate their 
usefulness. Perhaps what might be practicable is 
the formation of separate unions of publishers and 
booksellers for each language. Such unions should 
agree upon the correct standards for the necessary 
catalogues, basic, supplementary, cumulative and 
retrospective and maintain them. Such linguistic 
unions should co-opcrate with one another and 
arrive at agreed methods of handling difficult cases 
like polyglot publications. As most of the bigger 
libraries are likely to take books in several of 
Indian languages it would be a convenience if 
all linguistic unions adopt a common standard. 
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CHAPTER 44 

PRODUCERS’ (MATERIAL) BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Three parties are implied in the enumeration of 
the links of producers 1 (material) bibliographies 
given in section 4°3» government, 

binding trade and the priming trade. 

f Government 

The inclusion of the government in connection 
with the category of producers* (material) biblio- 
graphics needs explanation. The government has 
always been interested in the production of printed 
materials and for the efficient discharge of its 
assumed functions in this matter. Government’s 
interests have been of three different kinds 
(i) political, (a) legal and (3) cultural. 

Of these political interest developed earliest, 
almost concurrently with the invention of printing. 
Licensing and state regulation of the press came 
into vogue very early. Until means existed lor 
rapid multiplication of copies of boob, state regu¬ 
lation was not called for. Such multiplication first 
became possible on the invention of printing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

, 441 1 Great Britain 

Confining ourselves, for definiteness, to Great 
Britain, during the first century after the invention 
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of printing, the printing of books was controlled 
and regulated by special privilege from the king. 
Lists of books so printed can only be made by a 
diligent search for royal patents for books in the 
calendars of Domestic State papers. The field has 
been covered by bibliophiles in what are known as 
catalogues of incunabula. 

The earliest systematic official list of books had 
its origin in the charter of the Stationer’s Company' 
granted by King Philip and Queen Mary in 1556 
and confirmed by Queen Elizabeth in 1559. The 
charter recites : 

“ Know ye that we, considering and manifestly perceiving 
that certain seditious and heretical books rhymes and 
treatises arc daily published and printed by divers 
scandalous malicious schismaucal and heretical per¬ 
sons, not only moving our subject and litres to sedition 
and disobedience against us, but also to renew and 
move very great and detestable heresies against the 
faith and sound catholic doctrine of Holy Mother 
Church, and wishing to provide a suitable remedy in 
this behalf” 1S< 

and ordains the incorporation of the Company of 
Stationers of London. From their foundation the 
body kept boobs and registers and it became 
apparently the universal practice for authors and 
printers to enter their books in the register of the 
Company, Till 1640 the vigilance of the Star 
Chamber saw to it that no one but a member of the 
Stationers’ Company could print books. Hence 

136. Arbtf (Edward). E 4 - * Itammpl of Htt trgitlm tfthr Company 
of Slationirt of tAhtfani 1554-1640 A.D* 1873. \. 1. P. Ktviii, 
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the register of the company is virtually a complete 
list of the books printed in England during that 
period. 

The Star Chamber was abolished in 1640 and 
all its ordinances which supported the Company 
were set aside by means of the prejudice attaching 
to that ill-famed body. Much piratical printing 
came into vogue. However the celebrated ‘ Act 
for redressing Disorders in Printing ' passed by the 
Long Parliament in 1643 recited 

“ that the late orders have proved ineffectual for suppressing 
the great late abuses and frequent disorders in printing 
so many false and forged, scandalous, seditious, 
libelling and unlicensed papers. .... .to the great 
defamation of religion and government, etc. ’ 

and stipulated 

«that no book shall be printed unless the same shall be 
licensed and entered in the register lx»k of the Com¬ 
pany of Stationers, according to ancient custom. T 

Thus it was the political motive that was domi¬ 
nant in those earlier years in inducing the govern¬ 
ment to provide for die maintenance of a list of 
books produced in the country. 

By the turn of the eighteenth century the legal 
motive gains in importance. After 1694, the lapse 
of the Licensing Act left authors and publishers 
without protection and left them very discontented. 
Hence the booksellers and publishers, most of whose 
property consisted in 1 copies of books, importuned 
Parliament for legal protection. They petitioned 
in 1703, 1706 and 1709* This petitioning resulted 
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in 1709 in the introduction of a bill w t hich ultimately 
became law- Its material parts ran as follows : 

“An Act for the encouragement of learning by Tide by 
vesting the 1 copies T of printed books in the authors or 
purchasers of such copies during the times therein 
mentioned. 

Preamble. “ Whereas printers* etc,. ...have of Late fre¬ 
quently taken the Liberty of printing, reprinting and 
republishing books without the consent of the authors 
or proprietors of such books... for preventing such 
practice and for the encouragement of the learned to 
compose and write useful books, be it enacted^— FP 

That no person might offend against the Act 
through ignorance } it was provided that no one 
should be entitled to protection unless the title to 
the copy had been entered in the register of the 
Stationers’ Company. 

Thus from 1710 a Register of copyright works has 
been maintained at the Stationers’ hall first under 
the Copyright Act of 1710 and then of 1842. Thus 
the Stationers’ register was revived and continued. 
But the Acts provided for the delaying of the 
registration of books dll need arose for the institU’ 
tion oflegal action. This liberty might have been 
taken advantage of by many authors and publishers. 
Some of the books might not have been registered 
if they did not become a subject of litigation. 

The new Copyright Act of 1911 swept away all 
formalities and the registradon at Stationers’ Hall 
ceased j with the result that we have now no 
copyright list in Great Britain. No doubt the 
catalogue of the British Museum library includes 
all books produced in Great Britain. But then 
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they arc mixed with foreign books acquired by 
the library. It should also be remembered that 
the government publications and certain other 
privileged publications had been from the very 
beginning exempted from registration at the 
Stationers’ hall. 


A transcript of the registers of the Stationers' Company has been 
edited by E. Arbcr in 5 V. for ] 554 ' l6 4 ° and 
G.E.B. Eyre and H. R. Plomer in 3 V. for [640-1700. 

4412 India 

In India the legal interest was apparently the 
first to appear. The first attempt to maintain a list 
of publications was connected with legislation Tor 
the protection of literary property. In fact the 
first statute which provided for an official list of 
books produced in India was Act XX of 1847, 
known as the Indian Copyright Act, 1847. Accord¬ 
ing to its preamble it was 

“ Act Ibr encouragement of learning in the Icrritoiics 
subject to the government of the East Indin Company 
by defining and providing for the enforcement of the 
right called copyright thereon .’ 1111 

Section 3 of the Act provided that 

** A book of registry wherein may be registered, as herein¬ 
after enacted, Lhc- proprietorship in the Copyright of 
books and assignments thereof, and licences affecting 
such copyright, shall be kept in the office of the 
Secretary to the Government of India for the Home 
Department. 1:1 1>a , ____ 


i 3 j. India. LcffUiative Department. Tfe unupeal jmrnf atli 
liu Gosemnf-ijtn/ra! in Coxmcil ... from <834 to 18G? bath infiaiinr. Edn- 
1898. Vi. ?■& 
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This book of registry does not appear to have 
been printed. If it is brought to print it will 
be of much bibliographical value. Its value would 
however be limited by the fact that registration was 
not compulsory. 

Whereas the legal motive was predominant in 
providing a book of registry in this manner, the 
political motive was brought to the forefront by 
Act No, XXV of 1867, which had for its short 
title ** The Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867,” Here arc extracts from relevant sections 
of the Act, 13 * 

9 + Copies of books printed after commencement of Act to be 
delivered gratis to Government *—Primed or lithographed 
copies of the whole of every book which shall 
be printed or lithographed in British India after this 
Act shall come into force, together with all maps, 
prints or other engravings belonging thereto, finished 
and coloured in the same manner as the best copies 
of the same, shall* notwithstanding any agreement 
(if the book be published) between the printer and 
publisher thereof, be delivered by the printer at such 
place and to such officer as the (Provincial Govern¬ 
ment) shad, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
from time to time direct, and free of expense to the 
Government, as follows, that U to say :— 

[a) in any case, within one calendar month after the day 
in which any such book shall first be delivered out of 
the press, one such, copy, 

the copies so delivered being bound* sewed or stitched 
together and upon the best paper on which any copies 
of the book shall be printed or lithographed. 

139. Sapru pVj Bahadur), Ed. Ewjciopardia cf the genital aCh ond 
Mtrtvflndw. V. 7 - PP* 507-313- 
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Nothing in the former part of this section shall apply lo¬ 
ti) any second or subsequent edition of a book in which 
edition no additions or alterations tidier in the letter¬ 
press or in the maps, book, prints or other engravings 
belonging to the book have been made, and a copy 
of the first or some preceding edition of which book 
has been delivered under this Act, or (tt) any (news¬ 
paper) published in conformity with the rules laid dow n 
in section 5 of this Act, 

Sections 18 and 19 of the Act provided 

18. Registration of mtiRortititld of toil. - 'There shall he 
kept at such office, and by such officer as the (Pro¬ 
vincial Government) shall appoint in this behalf, a 
hook to be called a Catalogue or Books printed in 
British India, wherein shall be registered a memo¬ 
randum of every book which shall have been delivered 
[pursuant to clause (a) of the first paragraph of 
section 9) of this Act- Such memorandum shall (so 
far as may be practicable) contain the following 
particulars (that is to say) :— 

(1) the title of the book and the contents of the title-page, 

with a translation into English of such title and contents 

when the same are not In the English language ; 

(2) the language in which the book is written ; 

( 3 ) ihc name of the author, translator or editor of the book 
or any part thereof; 

(4) the subject ; 

(<i) the place of printing and the place or publication ; 

(6) the name or firm of die printer and the name or firm 
of the publisher ; 

(7) the date of issue from the press Or of the publication ; 

(8) the number of sheets, leaves or pages ; 

(9) the size; 

(10) the first, second or other number of the edition ; 

(t i) the number or copies of which the edition consists , 

(ja) whether the book is printed or lithographed ; 
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(13) the price at which the book is sold to the public ; and 
{14) the name and residence of the proprietor of the copy¬ 
right or of any portion of such copyright. 

Such memorandum shall be made and registered in the 
case of each book as soon as practicable after the 
delivery of the copy thereof (pursuant to clause (a) 
of the first paragraph of section 9)- 
19. Publication of me maraud a registered. —The memoranda 
registered during each quarter in the said Catalogue 
shall be published in the (Official Gazette) as soon 
as may be after the end of such quarter, and a copy 
of die memoranda so published shall be scot to the 
said Secretary of State, and to the (Central Govern¬ 
ment) respectively. 

The quarterly list is regularly appearing in the 
provincial gazettes from the year of this Act. As 
the Copyright Act of 1914 repealed the Copyright 
Act of 1847 only and not the Press and Registration 
of Books Act of 1867 the quarterly list is still being 
continued in India. As in the case of the Stationers' 
register of Great Britain this list also excluded govern¬ 
ment publications. Thus they continue to consti¬ 
tute an exhaustive list ol books published in India, 
other than government publications. 

Considered as national bibliographios one dif¬ 
ference between the copyright list and trade list 
is that the latter usually omits most of the minor 
Items—those below a certain price or size. But 
the former usually includes almost all such small 
pieces. They are more complete if the copyright 
duty falls on the primer and not on the publisher. 
Such complete copyright lists are no doubt of con¬ 
siderable value so far as legal interests go. But if 
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used as a measure of the flow of literature to meet 
cultural interests, they are rather misleading. Here 
is an opinion recorded by Sri S, Ramabhadran in 
his contribution Flow of literature ; 

“ There h a risk in taking the figures of the (copyright list) 
on their face value. They cannot be taken as affording 
ei reliable measure of the book production in the 
province of Madras, for they count every issue of a 
periodical independently- They also include epht> 
mera I pamphlets and elementary text-books. Hence 
wc arc obliged 10 introduce a term which is not easily 
defined viz* t substantial books. It gets defined nega¬ 
tively by Table IV. 

Table IV. 

{Substantia! Booh) 


Ijoose numbers of the 391 Periodicals current in 


the year 


3,123 

Pamphlets (Below 50 pages:- 

- - 

1,087 

Elementary text-books 

■, 

94 i 

Other ephemeral items 

.. 

599 


Total 

5 > 75 ° 

Substantial books 

*- 

290 


Total 

6,040 


From Table IV wc find that only five per cent, of the 
output of the printing presses of the Province of 
Madras are substantial books. In absolute number 
they arc only as few as 390* Surely it is a poor flow of 
literature for this province which maintains three 
Universities, one having turned out graduates in 
thousands Tor three generations, which has the proud 
privilege of having been the home of such prolific 
writes as Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva and which 
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even to-day contributes not a little to the class oi 
intellectuals of India as evidenced by the results of 
examinations conducted by the Public Services Gom- 
, mission.” 1 *® 

A similar sentiment is also expressed about the 
annual list of boob produced in Great Britain, 
known as the English catalogue : 

“ For tbe proper undemanding of the information supplied 
huwever, the following brief explanation is necessary. 
First of all, the table represents the liook publishing 
activity of die British Isles. It dots not rep resent die 
total output of the printing presses, for to do so it 
would have to include an enormous number of periodi¬ 
cals, local government official publications, and 
ephemeral pamphlets. If such matter were to be 
included our totals could be increased by many 
thousands, but they would cease to represent British 
book publishing.... All publications of forty-eight 
pages or less arc counted as “ partiphlets.' In some 

Countries, and in the returns of material received under 

copyright laws, large numbers of these-ephemeral 

publications art included in die statistics. 

4413 United States 

Since 1891 the United States Copyright Office is 
publishing its Catalogue of copyright entries. It is in 
four parts r 

Part 1, group 1 (books) is printed and distributed 
to depository libraries every* other day ; 

group 2 (pamphlets), dramatic compositions, 
maps, motion-pictures, etc.) monthly ; 

part 2 (periodicals and news papers) quarterly ; 

140. Madras Library Association. Mrmoirs. 134 0 * Pp> SfWig- 
ip, Tht English emlogv qf booktfar 1339. I 34 rt - p - ™* 
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part 3 (musical compositions) monthly ; and 

part 4 (works of art, photographs, etc.) quarterly* 
All the parts are indexed annually 

In the United States, the chief motive of the 
State to take interest in the production of books and 
other intellectual property seems to have been 
chiefly legal. The first federal copyright law was 
enacted May 31, 1790 under Article 1 , section 8 , 
clause 8 of the Constitution which empowers 
Congress to legislate to protect literary property 
in order 

" to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors.,. , the 
exclusive right to their respective writing.” 143 

This law requires the registration of the titles of 
books in the office of the clerk of the district court 
of the State in which the author lived. But the 
statute approved July 8, 1870 transferred the 

registration to the Librarian of Congress. On 
July i, 1897 the Copyright Office was put under the 
immediate charge of the Register of Copyrights, 
working under the direction of the Librarian of 
Congress, It is not known how many copyright 
entries were recorded in the old district court 
record books, but the entries are regular and 
readily accessible since the centralisation in the 
Library of Congress in July 1870, For Section 4957 
of the Statute of the United States of that year reads : 

142. SI11 va Rio {B„Y. Ed. Selid asnslitulhom fifth* I934. 

F. 667. 
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“ The Librarian of Congress shall record the 
name of such copyright book or other article, 
forthwith, in a book to be kept for that purpose in 
the words following : ‘ Library of Congress, to 

wit: Be it remembered that on the day of, 

A.B. of has deposited in this office the tide 

of a book.the title or description of which is 

in the following words, to wit (here insert the title 
or description) \ the right whereoi he claims as 
author, ...in conformity with the laws of United 
States respecting copyrights’,” 

An act of March 9 , 1891 143 provides for the 
publication of a catalogue of title entries. This 
work is done by the Index and Catalogue Division 
of the Office of the Register of Copyright. 

4414 France 

The first copyright list of France owed its origin 
to Napoleon’S political urge to have an instrument 
of censorship. It was entided Bibliographit de la 
France and came into existence in 1811. It has 
since been taken over by the Cerclc de la Librane. 
Still its lists arc based on those of the books deposited 
by law with the Ministry of the Interior and thus 
retains a semi-official character. It is published 
weekly. The Bibliographical part hats alphabe¬ 
tically by author’s names, books, music, prints, 
dissertations, etc. An author and title index is 
published annually. It once had also a subject 

index. 


143. United States. SiaWei of for/r- V- 36. P. IT 08. 
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with regard to the pioneer period of printing 
reckoned for convenience as ending with 1500 
A.D. The books of that period are named incuna~ 
bula ; as they were products of the yet unstandar- 
dizcd printing presses, they are in need of being 
studied typographically. 

The following account of the semasiology of the 
term incunabula is worth quoting : 

“ In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the period 
when for the first time first products of the printing 
press began, two centuries having elapsed, to be 
objects of interest in themselves, a Dutch bibliographer, 
Cornelius a Bcughem, 1688, used this fanciful term 
incunabula artis tfpogfapkitae, ** swaddling clothes of the 
typographic art." The term did not pass into common 
use till it was revived, as “ incunabula ” simply 
(singular, Ineunnbulum, AngUcc inclinable) late in 
the nineteenth century, in place (in England) of the 
word “ fifteencr" which had sometimes been used. 
It swiftly came into general use in various vernacular 
forms, and in Germany was freely translated into 
WvgtJidntcke, or “ cradle-prints ." lti 

4431 Incunabula 

The earliest printer bibliography of value is 
Panzer (G-W.): Anna Us typographic ad annum 1536. 
1793^803. 

Hain (L.F.T.) : Repcrtorium Bibtiogmphicim ad 
annum, 1300, 1826-38, along with its four supple¬ 
ments and register, though arranged by author, 
has its place among printer bibliographies only, 
on account of its accurate description. In fact it is 


145, Esdaile (Arundcll)* A itvdtnl's ef bibHegrapk?. P. uGj. 
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this famous book that pot the knowledge of early 
printing in a new basis. 

Henry Bradshaw invented the natural history 
method of arranging and studying printer biblio* 
graphics. The most outstanding book based on 
this method is Proctor (R,) : Index to the early 

printed books in the British Museum _ to 1500, with 

notes of those in the Bodleian library, 1898. Here die 
titles are arranged on typographical evidence under 
their countries, towns, presses and dates—the 
Proctor order. 

The latest venture in the field which aims at the 
thoroughness usually associated with its country 
of origin is the Gesamkatalog der Wiegendrueke, 1925 
—promoted by a Commission appointed by the 
Prussian Government with Konrad Hacbler as 
chairman. 

Further lists of incunabula will be found in 
Pan 5. 

4433 Modern Printing 

For obvious reasons we don’t have exhaustive 
printer bibliographies prepared for modem printing. 
However a few individual presses which specialise 
in artistic production have published interesting 
bibliographies. Here are some examples : 

Symons (A.J.A.) etc . The Nonesuch century. An 
apprisat, a personal note and a bibliography of the Jirst 
hundred books issued by the Press 1936. 

is best grouped with printer bibliographies though 
the Nonesuch Press gets its printing done by 
various firms. For it is produced as printer biblio- 
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graphy with illustrative and inset pages of interest 
to the student of typography- 

Another example is Chaniul^cr . & bitdiQgraphy y 
Ike Gddon Cockerel Press . April 192s—August 193S. 
1937. It is a bibliography of the 112 books pro¬ 
duced by the press. 

The Merrymount Press of Boston is another firm 
which has its bibliography published. The Us 
given in D, B. Updike's Notes on the Mertymount Press 
and its books, Kj34> contains a fairly complete bi 10- 
graphical description of more than 760 items- 
4433 Private Presses 

The Caxton Celebration of 1877 and the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition of 1888, and particularly a 
lecture on printing given at it by the n^ter pnnter 
Sir Emery Walker, led to a revival orhne printing 
in England. In .89. William Morris set up the 
Kelmscott Press at Hammersmith to. materialise 
the revival. Perhaps the greatest significance of the 
press is the stimulation of similar efforts like those 
of the Doves Press of Cobdcn-Sanderson and 
Emery Walker, Hornby’s Ashcndenc Press and 
Rickett’s Vale Press. 

S. C. Cockerell published a list of books printed 
at the Kelmscott Press with important notes on the 
books themselves. Another printer bibliography 
of the same printing press is the Catalogue of an 
exhibition in celebration of the centenary of William Moms 
held at Victoria and Albert Museum, 1934. 

A descriptive bibliography of the books printed at the 
Ashendene Press 1895-1935, *935 * a fme exam P le ot 
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a single printer’s bibliography relating to our own 
day. After forty years of fine work embodied in 
the forty works included in the Descriptive biblio¬ 
graphy the press closed down and the closing words 
of the founder are interesting : 

“At its inception in no sense whatever was it a business 
venture, nor was there any thought of issuing books to 
the public, or of priming anything beyond what could 
be accomplished by my own unaided hands." 111 

Ransom (\V.) : Private presses and the books they 
have given us, 1928, is an important source book for 
printer bibliographies. 




146. Ttar's work in iihwvmihip, V* B. 1935. F. iG6 f 
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CHAPTER 45 

AUTHOR BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The producers’ (thought) bibliographies or 
author bibliographies, as we may call them, form 
the first link in the economico-bibliographical chain 
given in section 403. By an _ author bib liograp y 
tu mean a complete list of all the work., of an 
author, in all its various editions, translations and 
adaptation*. Though a few such lists have occurred 
at all times from the pre-pnnting days onwards, 
it is only during the last fifty years or so that a 
considerable group of bibliographers have come to 
be engaged on their compilation* 


451 Early Examples 

As far back 33 die second century, the immensely 
prolific writer Galen published a classified bibliography 
of his own writings. As his works exceeded 500, his 
auto-bibliography was in two volumes : De hbns 
prohnii liber and De ordvte litromm storm bbtr. Hicy 
were both first printed in the first edition oi his collected 
works in 1525- I" these the classes under which the 
works arc arranged are ; commentaries, anatomy, 
Hippocratic writings, ethics, grammar, rhetoric and 
so on. Another Galen bibliography was prepared 
in Arabic by Humain ibn Ishag in the ninth century. 
This was translated into German during 1935-193“ by 
G- Bcrgstrasstr* 

a. Erasmus » another prolific writer who communicated 
to a friend a draft auto-bibfiography in 1503 from his 
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exile at Basle. This was printed in the same year as 
Catofogus omnium Erasmus Rottr&dami lucubrattominu A 
new edition of this came out in 1524. Here the rides 
and some other particulars of his works were presented 
in narrative form and in chronological order- There 
was also a classified tabular statement after the model 
of Galen. 

3, An interesting auto-bibliography in verse is embedded 
in John Skelton 1 * poem : A tygfit dshdahlt freest aptm 
a goodly garland* or chapekt of laurel! v 1523. From line 
1170 to 1476* 

11 Occupacyoum reditb and expoundyth sum parte of 
Skeltons bokes and baladis with ditis of pleasure, in as 
mochc as it were to longe a proces to rehersc all by 
name that he hath compylyd etc,” Ii? 

452 Early Sanskrit Authors 
Auto-bibliographical tendency is perceivable also 
in Sanskrit authors, 

1, Vacaspari Misra of the ninth century, a famous 
commentator on all the six schools of Indian philosophy* 
enumerates his chief works In the third of the pre* 
colophon verses of his Bhamati, the well-known com¬ 
mentary on the Brahmasutra hkaskya of Sankara. I4 * 
a, Sriharsha, a poet and dilcetirian of the twelfth century, 
set a new fashion by mentioning his works at the rate 
of one in the last verse of almost all the cantos of his 
famous poem the Ndisadkija tank 1 * 1 Not even 
a single representative manuscript of any but one of 
these works of thb prolific writer has been traced out 
till now- Here are some of the later authors who 
imitated this style or amo-bibliography : 

147. Sfcchtm [John)* Pmuai (ftf-J *, h AUxundsr Djct. 

1843. V. Ik P. 408. 

148* Nirflaya «±itiom 1917. F, 1020. 

149. Nimaya Sagara edition. 1928, 
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(i) King Kpmbharana of Mewad of the fourteenth 
century in his commentary Rasikapriya on the Gita 
goainda ofJayadcva i bQ ; 

{Si) Divakara ( 0 , 1500 ) in his BkareUnmta kavya ; lS1 

(ill) Narayana pandita In his commentary Fimtgm on the 
Kumarosambkava of Kalidasa . 1 ** 

3. In his Tatharthammjari f a collection of essays on philo¬ 
sophy ? Ra manandatirtha lists after the colophon 47 
works of his, 1 * 3 

Hymnic bibliography is another feature found 
in Sanskrit writings* 

A very interesting instance is the hymnic bibliography 
of Madhvacarya of the thirteenth century, founder of 
the Dvaita School of Philosophy. It lists in aunshtup 
verse 37 works of his and is entitled Grmthamnlikas- 
stotn r.*“ It is recited by the followers of Madhva 
at the time of prayer, tn fact the last line of this 
hymnic bibliography ends with the statement of faith : 

4 * By the mere recital of these Han, the Lord oi Madhva, 
is pleased/* 

5 , Venkata makhi, a celebrated author of the sixteenth 
century has been bibhographed by one of his pupils 
Rajaeudamani Dikshita. He includes the blblio- 

130* Mimaya %art«lition. l # 1 Z- 

151, Asiatic Society of Denial, Dutriptiit widogue o/ Sftnikrit 
moniHiripts. V+ 7 - I 9 S 4 i ^P' 4*^ 5 °* 

1^3, Trivandruni Sarulc til Srris, afl F 3s mid 3G. 

153. Mitra (Itejendralak), Note** of Sanskrit mw. 1874. V. 2* 
Pp. 382-383+ 

154. Shandartai (R.G,)+ fttport tin tbr notch for Soiukriims* m tfv 

Bimbo? FrtsidmCy during threat 18B4+ Pp. 207-208, 

Stt oho Government Oriental Manuscripts library, Modtoi. A 
iriennud coialogiu of manmttiplf cotlteird during tbi (fWfllfttimf rpfj-ry 

V. s. Pi, t* Sanskrit B, hy S. Kuppuswami Siatri. 1917* 
Fp fc ‘4008-9. 
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graphy in the introduction to his own Tantta 
ettdiimani lii written in 1637, 

6. Rajacudaraani Dikshita has given his auto-bibliography 
at the end of his work on poetics entitled darpema- 
it lists 23 works in 14 anushtnp verses- 1,14 

7. Here is an example of anecstorial author bibliography. 
In the prologue to his play Krishnatijcya dima Venkata- 
varada of Viravalli family or Srimushnam gives three 
lists 1 st of seventeen, thirty-two and six works res¬ 
pectively of three of his ancestors. 16 * 

453 In Biographies 

Some of the biographies of some eminent authors 
usually include a lull bibliography of the bio- 
graphee. 

Examples : 

1. Dawe (Grosvcnor), Camp, Mshtil Dewey, sttf, inspirer^ 
doer, 1851-1931- I 93 a - 

devotes its fourth part 16 * to a bibliography of Melvit Dewey 
by Margaret Zank and Roby Bair. It is claimed 10 be 


Government Oriental Manuscripts library. Madras. .4 trien¬ 
nial taisfogi* of manuscripts collccttit daring tin trinaiunt 1 $10-11 to IffCS-sS- 
v. I. P<. I. Sanskrit C. by M. itangacharysi and S- Kuppuswaml 
Sistri. 1913. P. 807* 

1 5 6. Government Oriental Manuscripts; Library. Madras. A 
desnipticc catak&Vf of (Ac Sanskrit manuscripts. V. sa by S. Kuppcswami 

Saslri. 191 B. Pp. 016-17- .. . . 

157. Government Oriental Manuscripts library. Madras. A det- 
triptice catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscript,. V- ai by S- Kuppuswami 
Sajtri. 1918. pp- 8572-3* 

We arc indebted to our young colleague Dr. V, Raghavan, 
Junior Lecturer in Sanskrit in the LnSvrrriiy of Madras, for these seven 
examples. A fairly exhaustive list of all such author-bibUoRraphJe* in 
Sanskrit works, printed trt manuscript u expected to be given in the 
revised edition of the Cataiogai tatolagmm On which he is engaged and 
which will eventually be published by tie University of Madras, 

159. Pp. 365-384. 
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a complete bibliography of the works by and about 
Dewey, except materials regarding the Decimal 
Classification* The following are the groups that 
occur : Books by Dewey ; Boohs edited by Dewey * 
Articles by Dewey \ Information about Dewey ; and 
Portrait index, 

2. Thompson (Sylvanus P.). Life of William Thomson, 

2 V. igro 

has a bibliography and a list of parents 1 * 0 arranged chro¬ 
nologically. Twenty-five printed books, six-hundred 
and sixty-one papers and seventy patents are included. 

g T Thompson (Edward). Rabindranath Tagore, poet and 
dramatist 1926. 

appends a bibliography of Bengali books and English books 
arranged in two chronological sequences* The limits 
of his bibliography are indicated by the author in the 
following words : 

** His magazine contributions cover fifty yeare and are so 
incredibly many that no bibliography of them w r ould 
be possible, except as a separate volume devoted to 
listing these alone. Nor have I listed hss very many 
introductions to books by other writers,*,. I have 
omitted test-books, issued at various times for the 
use of the Santiniketan school. ff . I have omitted 
also some books of music/* 1 * 1 

454 In Collected Works 
Another type of books in which full author 
bibliographies occasionally occur is K collected 
works/' Often the contents pages are deemed 
constitute a bibliography* But it is only if there 
a separate bibliographical chapter or appendix 
that we get a complete bibliography showing the 
several editions, etc* 

iGt. 313-15* 


160. Fp. 12^3-1237. 
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Examples: 

1. Rumford (Coant). Complete works. 5 V. *876. 
gives an enumeration 144 of his writings with exact references 

as to where they occur. 

2. Poytiling (John Henry). Collected scientific papers. 1920, 
gives a complete author-bibliography. 141 This includes 

several articles which are not reprinted in the edition 
and the tides orall his books. 

3. Abraham (Karl), Selected papers....tr, By Douglas 
Bryan and Alix Straefuy, 1927. (International psycho¬ 
analytical library, ed. by Ernest Jones, 13). 

has a Bibliography 1 5 * of scientific publications, arranged 
chronologically. It includes 113 items, the most 
important ones being marked with an asterisk. 

455 In Memorial Volumes 
During the last sixty or seventy years, presenta¬ 
tion of memorial volumes to eminent authors on 
some important epochs of their life has been 
coming into vogue. While they are usually com¬ 
posite books including contributions From several 
authors, in some cases, they include also a full 
bibliography of the dedicatee. India too is having 
its share or such composite publications with or 
without author bibliographies. 

Examples : 

1. Windisch (Ernst). Ded. Festschrift. 1914- 
contains a Windisth-BibUagraphic . 1 * 5 It is in five sections, 
viz., (l) Varia ; (2) 5 prrichvergleichung; (3) Keltcsche 
Philologie ; (4) Indischc Philologic and Verwandies 
and (5) Beleiligunq an Arbthcn anderer Gelehitcn, 

163. Pp 758*763- 

165. Fp. 366-580. 
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Redactions tatigkeit. Each of the E«t four sections 
has two sub-sections. The first of these consists of a 
list of his original contributions and the second, o a 

* list of his reviews, The total numbeT of items listed 
is 285. 

2. Pat hat ( Kashi nath Bapuji). Ded. Commemorative 
essays, 1934 - (Government oriental scries, B, 7 )- 

gives a list 1 « of the works of Padiak. The list is arran S^ 
in six sections, viz- (A) Independent publications ; (B) 
Papers in the Indian antiquary ; (G) Papers in the 
Epigraphies Indies ; (D) Papers in J.EB.R.A.S. ; (E) 
Papers in the Annals of the Bhandarkax Oriental 
Research Institute j and (F) Papers contributed else* 
where. The number of items in the list is 67. 

3. Haraprasad. Ded. Memorial volume. 1933. 

gives a complete author bibliography of the dedicatee. 1 ' 7 
It lists 317 items which are arranged in several groups 
like Bengali works ; tort books for schools ; Bengali 
pamphlets ; books and pamphlets in English ; edi¬ 
tions of Bengali texts ; edition of a Maithili text ; 
editions of Sanskrit texts ; notices of mss. ; descrip¬ 
tive catalogues of mss., report on search for mss. , 
and contributions arranged by die periodicals in which 
they appeared. 

4. Jespcrsen (Otto). Ded. A grammatical miscellany offered 

on his seventieth birthday. 1930. 

devotes its last section to a complete bibliography 146 of 
Jcspersen compiled by C, A* Bodetsen. I he inde¬ 
pendent works and contributions to periodicals are 
arranged in otic chronological sequence. They num¬ 
ber 382. 

5. Titchcher (Edward Bradford). Ded. Studies in psycho¬ 
logy. Contributed by colleagues and former students, rrjiy. 


1664 Pp. Killed. 

t 66 . pp, 433 - 457 - 
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concludes with a contribution by William S, Foster entitled 
A bibliography of the published writings of Edward Bradford 
Titchner. 188y-i$ij . 1(9 It arranges the bibl iography 
under various heads such as books {24 items) ; trans¬ 
lations (12 items) ; articles, notes, discussions (164 
items) ; editorials (143 items). In each group the 
items are arranged chronologically. 

6. Tout (Thomas Frederick). Dtd. Essays in medieval 
history. 1925. 

has for its last essay xxix A list of the published writings of 
Thomas Frederick Tout 1 ™ compiled by Mary Tout. 
The items arc arranged chronologically from iflfli to 
1925. Under each year, the arrangement is roughly 
as follows : Independent publications, with mention 
of the various editions ; joint authorship Ijooks; 
contributions to serials and reference books ; contri¬ 
butions to periodicals ; reviews ; and obituaries. 

4.5G In Periodicals 

Occasionally author bibliographies are also 
found in periodicals. Either a whole volume or a 
whole issue oF a volume may constitute an author 
bibliography ; or the bibliography may occur in 
instalments in a number of issues or even a number 
of volumes of the same periodical. The reference 
staff should list all such cases and get analytical 
entries written for the catalogue or at least keep 
a record of them in the reference cabinet. 

Examples : 

1, The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, V. - r 1926, gives perhaps the only biblio¬ 
graphy we have of R. G. Bhandarkar. It occurs as 
an appendix 111 to the obituary notice. It is arranged 

169 . Pp. 3 a*sS( 7 * '7PP- 3fli *397 ■ 

til. Pp> iST-'SS- 
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under the following headings ; li terary contributions ; 
contributions to oriental congresses ; literary address¬ 
es ; review's; obituary notices; reports on search 
of manuscripts ; prefaces J social writings ; early 
history of the Deccan ; inscriptional essays ; vaish- 
navaism, Saivism, etc. j and Wilson philological 
lectures. 

a. National Academy of Sciences. United States . Bio¬ 
graphical memoirs. 

is a periodical rich in author bibliographies. For example 
V. 17, published in 1937, deals with 14 scientists. 
Taking the sixth as the type, the subtitle reads ; 

Meeker (George H.). Biographical memoir of Edgar Fahs 
Smith , 1854-1 $28. 1933- 

At the end of the biography and a critical estimate 1 ■* 
we have * Biographic sources etc., and finally his 
bibliography which has the following divisions! 
Scientific papers of Edgar Fahs Smith; brochures on 
American chemical history ; volumes on American 
chemical history ; original and translated chemical 
texts ; doctorate theses in chemistry carried out 
under the direction of Edgar Fahs Smith. The items 
in each of these sections arc arranged chronologically. 

3. The third example is taken from a botanical periodi¬ 
cal. 17 * It is entitled 

Barnhart (John Hendlcy) t The published work of Ludon 
Marcus Undrtuwod. 

It comprises 212 entries. The various papers are Listed 
chronologically. The period covered is 187 S to 1907. 
All the 213 items listed had been examined while the 
bibliography was in die course of preparation. The 
list docs not include contributions to newspapers. 
There is an alphabetical index at the end of the hibho- 


173. Pp. 103-136- 

173. Toney Botanical Club. Rdltlin. V. 35- »9n8. . Pp. t7.3H. 
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graphy, 1,1 giving reference to the serial number in the 
chronological part. 

4561 * By and on " Type 

Occasionally an author bibliography of the 
* By and on * type 17 s also gets published in periodi¬ 
cals. 

Example : 

Royal Asiatic Society. Bombay Branch. Journal. V, 26, 
1921-23. 

has its article 11 devoted to the fifth part of the Studies 
in Bhasa by V. S. Sukthankar. It is entitled A biblio¬ 
graphical note. It is arranged under the following 
headings ; A. Individual play’s ; the order of the 
items under each play being ; teat editions ; trans¬ 
lations and criticisms. B, General criticism of the 
plays, the order of the items being chronological ; and 
C. Incidental references, here also the order of the 
items being chronological. The total number of 
entries is 11 *- 

457 Cumulative Indexes to Abstracting 
Periodicals 

We get what is virtually a scries of author 
bibliographies in the cumulative indexes of abstract¬ 
ing periodicals. An abstracting periodical usually 
takes within its purview quite a large range of 
related subjects centering round its main subject. 
Thus, practically all the writings of a person 
specialising round that main subject will find a 
place in the abstracting periodical; and the 


174 . YP- 39-3H’ 

175, I'liKCiiafl 459 for definition. 
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alphabetical or author part of its cumulative index 
will contain a list of his writings. 

Example t 

We and six columns of R. Wills tatter's bibliographyin the 
cumulative author indexes covering the British chemical 
abstracts for the years 1917 to 193a. 

458 International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature 

The completeness of the author bibliography is 
naturally even more pronounced in an inter¬ 
national catalogue covering all sciences or subjects 
and ranging over a fairly long period ; 

Example : 

One unique publication of the kind is the 

Royal Society of London. Catalogue of setentipe papers, 
t 8 oo-iqoo- 19 "V. 1867-1925’ 

It is a monument of co-operative effort in the field or 
bibliography. As a collection of author bibliographies 
it U unexampled. For it is an author index for the 
%vhote of the nineteenth century to 1,555 periodicals 
and transactions of learned Isodlcs. For each contri¬ 
bution of an author it gives the full tide, title of 
periodical, volume, daur, and inclusive paging. 
Considered as author bibliography, it does not, how¬ 
ever, include independent publications. John Edward 
Gray, the prolific naturalist, gets for example 867 
entries* 

459 Independent Author Bibliographies 

In the matter of the author bibliographies of 
modern times we have so far referred only to 
dependent ones or those forming parts of some 
other boots. Of late we are also having author 
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bibliograpMes as independent books, They may 
either confine themselves to the works by the author 
or may include in addition works on the author. 
Strictly speaking it becomes a subject bibliography 
In the latter case. For it includes all writings on 
the author considered as a subject of study. V\e 
shall refer to it as the 1 By and on ’ type of author 
bibliography. 

4591 Author’s Works Only 

As an example of the first kind, i.e.» of author 
bibliography, which confines itself strictly to works 
by the author, we have ; 

Thomas (Milton Halsey). Comp. Bibliography of Nicholas 
Murray Bulltr, 1872-1932 ; a chick list . 1934* 

This check list is the first comprehensive record 10 be made 
of Dr. Butler's books, addresses acid other writing*. 

‘ The material falls into the divisions listed in die Contents. 
Under these headings, the titles are arranged in 
chronological order, addresses being arranged accord¬ 
ing to the date of delivery. All titles, personal names, 
and names of institutions and organisations in the 
book have been included in the index, local institutions 
being indexed under the city, and subject entries have 
been made Where necessary. 

Contents : Preface. 1. School and College Day *; a. Ad¬ 
dresses, Essays and Articles ; 3. Boots ; 4. Introduc¬ 
tions and Prefaces ; 5. Translations; 6. Books and 
Periodicals Edited ; 7. Annual Reports. Index. 1 '* 


176. Columbia both, iVjipkmrnl Ae- 7 , twrmtaiing not. 1-7, tart tompirtr 
lit! fffirihaming tiiltf altf January 1,1336, in apptndix. 1936. P. 67. 
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4^92 ‘ By ant> on * Type 

Perhaps the earliest thorough bibliography of the 
works by and on a single author is 

Hammond (Eleanor Prescott). Chmetr, a bibliographical 
manual* ( 908 . 

This has been converted into a bibliography of open 
variety by the publication of the following supplements* 
which may be brought up-to-date periodically by 
further supplements if the present bibliographical 
enthusiasm of the world does not wane : 

1. Griffith [Dudley D.)» A bibliography of Chaucer, rgo8~ 
t<P4r t<^6 * and 

a, Martin (Willard E + ). A Chaucer biblivguiphy, 1925* 

1933- l 935- 

Hammond’s Manual h “the first work of the new or 
analytical type.** The manuscripts and the editions 
are analysed as well as simply classified * thus each 
poem occurring in cither will be recorded in the 
section devoted to Chat particular poem as so occurring. 
And the same is done with critical works. Each 
chapter or substantial passage dealing with a work 
or an aspect of the poet Is separately entered. The 
whole of Chaucer literature is in this way indexed, 
and the result is a sort of encyclopaedia of Chaucerian 
knowledge. The book begins with an analysis of the 
writings on the life of Chaucer, shewing the super¬ 
session of the legend by accumulating facts, and 
quoting the more important from Ldand down. Then 
follow the canon, the chronology, the sources, and a 
list of collected editions ; The Canturbwy tales ; Other 
works, alphabetically > linguistics and versification ; 
verse and prose printed with the work of Chancer is 
of the nature of an appendix. The last section is 
41 Bibliographical”, and ts not really up to the rest, 
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consisting of raibcr meagre practical hints, There m 
an excellent index. 

-l The chapter dealing with the minor works is headed by 
complete accounts of manuscripts and editions. If 
we pick out a poem wc sliail sec the method. Button 
is a simple case. We have first a note of the sole 
manuscript and the exact prints from that manuscript 
by the Chaucer Society ; for textual nates there <sre 
references to Anglia and EngHschr Studint. 

Next comes a summary list of the Editions * mostly of the 
which contain Button ; then of modernisations 
and translations wherever found* with references to 
other sections of the book where modernisations and 
translations are recorded together. 

" Authenticity (often no easy matter) is here dealt with by 
the simple note that the poem is marked as Chaucer's 
by the manuscript. 

** A note on the Title gives occasion for an account or the 
variations of title that have been given to the poem 
(in the teeth of that in the manuscript)* and the 
shiftings it has endured in the editions, from the end of 
The Book of the Duchess, to which lirry (apparently 
misunderstanding Slow) had regarded it as an envoy* 
into the Minor Poems, back again* and then again* 
and finally into the Minor Poems*. 

“ For the Date we have three references* to passages in 
FumivafTs Trial Forewords* to Koch's Chronology^ and 
to a communication by Skeat to the Academy. 

11 Finally jVbtef, referring* for general comment on the 
poem* to Mbits and Queries, Motley's English Writers* 
ten Brink* Root's Poetry of Chaucer^ and Skeat's big 
edition of Chaucer, 

44 You will perceive that to make a bibliography on tiicse 
lines yon have not merely to record* hut to digest and 
to analyse the literature. Button is merely a single 
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pice* among the Minor Poems ; there is no separate 
edition of it, and no separate work devoted to it. to 
no ordinary bibliography therefore should we tmd any 
mention of it whatever. That Murky, ten Brink 
and the others give a couple or pages apiece toil would 
he buried knowledge, Tor their books would not be 
entered at all ; Root’s Poetry of Chaucer would pre- 
slim ably be entered once, but with little or no infer- 
mation as to its contents, 

■‘The only drawback to the topical bibliography a the 
enormous labour needed to produce it, especially for 
a classic .” 177 

To the details enumerated above may be added 
what has been termed « allusion bibliography. 

Such exhaustive topical or analytical bibliographies 
arc now coming much into vogue Spenser.and 
Milton have also been provided with such bibho- 

^Tholpmn (Elbert, N.S.). JVm Milton, a topkd biblio¬ 
graphy. 1916 . 

Carpenter (Frederick Ives). BtfMW gdde to Edmund 
Spoiler, 1933 - 

Atkinson (Dorothy F,). Edmund Spenser, a bibliographical 
supplement- 1937. 

The authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are also now-a-days getting such treat¬ 
ment. . . 

Several literary authors have received fairly rail 

bibliographies though not of the same degree of 

E yi-a, (Anmdell). fourcu English liter alu/t, a b&tiapapUed 
-deL'eiwI'nn. 1929. (Si»da»Jc«ur«, 1926). Pp-92-95- 

I 7 B. fUnganathan {S.R-5 and Sivaraman {K.M.), CfaiiiMw™ 
fliliwiprr 600*1. In tke Modemlibrnrum. V, 7.1937- Pt>-127-133. 
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exhaustiveness as Chaucer, Spenser and Milton, 
A list of such bibliographies will be found in Part 5. 

It is not merely literary authors that are provided 
with such extended form of author cum subject 
bibliographies. 

Examples : 

i- Maine (Albert). Pascal smrmt us trauaux malhematiques 
it physiques * tie. 1925. 

is a bibliography of the works by and on Elaise Pascal. The 
following arc the divisions in the bibliography. 

Introduction. | 

Essai pour les coniques* 

Notes stir Pacadenue parisienne. 

Travaux se rapportant aux coniques. 

La machine a eakuler. 

La cycloide on trochoidc. 

Notes et travaux sur la cycloid e* 

Guvrages se rapportant ifidireqtcment aux travaux de 
Pascal. 

Travaux de mathematiques et de geometric (Triangle 
arithmedque, Traite des ordres numcriques). 

Notes et articles sur Les travaux mathematiques et autres. 

Travaux de physique (L'expcrience du Puy-de-Dome r 
Le iralie de Pequilibre des Liqueurs et de la pesanteur 
de k masse de Pair)* 

Notes et articles sur les travaux de physique* 

Les cairosscs a cinq sols. La brunette. Le haquet. 

Editions des oeuvres completes et extraits, 

Les travaux d'Etiennc Pascal (Affaire Morin. Lcttres. 
Prohlemes, Critiques* Lettre de Jacqueline Pascal) 

Biographic de Pascal au point dc vue sdentifique, 

Les Faux Autogtaphes de Pascal (Vrain-Lucas. Michel 
Chades). 

Addenda. 
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„ Beneraw (Theodore). Cmf. A MU «"Mr "/ S " 

OlwtrLsift mitt afaaaito & 0I * M, L/ ^ c ' ' 955 ' 

I t «. puhWred to celebrate the rinded. anje-ry <*£ 

publication of Sir Olive, Lodge* fir,. “»*• 
r -r r „ tatcs ■ “ I cannot hope that me u'uiiv- 

comp „ complete (it includes, for instaocCj 

graphy is literally complex t DU blications) ; 

contributions to some 130 periodical puoi 
hut I shall lie disappointed if the omissions eitc«d one 
L t^ centr ofthc total and if this perce nta^ 
Eludes anything of important” The ^ 

^ OUver Lodge comes a SW*l l*i af wntmgt ** $** 
%,TZ S , It occupy nine page, 

60 item,. There is an alphabetical ttde index. 

3. Thou,., (Milton Hahev)- '■ ***** ‘ S 

Day, ! 832 -i>) 39 ' l 93 * , . , , nd 

°f John Deuev (torn M. fits, ***£% 

material ha. no, been eshauried. 

selected ride, TZ 

which are listed With the books. * „ Th 

uUcs in this volume were examined personally. 


179 - 


F- *- 


l8o, p. v. 
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index at the end Includes even the technical terms and 
the significant headings of the chapters that occur in 
the annotations under the books in Part I or in the 
titles of articles in Part II, 


CHAPTER 4® 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Xofc : For a list of subject bibliographies, Part 5 
which will appear in the second volume should be 
seen. This chapter merely deals with theory. 

In section 421 the term 4 Reference bibliography ’ 
was suggested as an alternative name of ‘ Subject 
bibliography.' This was to emphasise the fact that 
of all the classes of bibliographies indicated by the 
cconom ico-bi bl mgr aphical chain of section 4^3 h is 
the subject bibliography that is of the most direct 
and exact service to the reference librarian. 

To go on digging almost at random into a mass 
of printed stuff that may or may not be useful for 
the purpose would be like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, without any indication that the needle 
is there. The difficulty of finding a needle in a 
haystack is proverbial, but the proverb is now 
quite out of date. A modern physicist, equipped 
with the necessary apparatus, would find no 
difficulty whatever in recovering a needle from a 
haystack with the least possible disturbance to the 
hay. The first essentials in our case are expert 
reference librarians and the apparatus necessary 
for their work is a scientifically prepared subject 
bibliography. 
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461 Secondary and Tertiary Bibliographies 

Like the consumers’ bibliography and the book- 
selection list, the subject bibliography is a secondary 
bibliography, which draws largely from all other 
kinds of bibliography which, from this point of 
view, may be called primary bibliographies, > 

Subject bibliography differs from a consumers’ 
bibliography in one essential matter. T.he latter 
naturally gives great weight to the needs anti the 
capacity of a particular reader or at most a parti¬ 
cular homogeneous class of readers- The subject 
bibliography on the other hand has to provide for 
all classes and grades of readers. Hence, it looks 
as if the reader does not figure at all in its pre¬ 
paration. It is the specific subject, its scope, its 
orientation and the penumbra of allied subjects 
that occupy attention- A full assemblage of 
available books, periodicals, parts of boob and 
articles in periodicals is what is aimed at- If at 
all a sieve is applied it is one designed to keep out 
merely spurious and feeble materials. The job of 
looking after the specific needs of particular readers 
is not undertaken by the subject bibliography. It 
is either left to the living voice of the reference 
librarian or to the eclectic consumers’ biblio¬ 
graphies, which usually draw from the subject 
bibliographies themselves. 

From this point of view, consumers’ biblio¬ 
graphies may be called tertiary ones, 

Similar remarks apply also to book selection lists. 
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4.62 Range of Materials 

Subject bibliographies may differ considerably 
in the range of materials listed by them. They 
may mention only titles of books l or they may 
analyse books and list chapters or even smaller 
parts of them ; or they may confine themselves 
severely to articles 111 periodical publications , or 
they may mention books and articles ; or they may 
be equally hospitable to books, parts of books and 
articles. 

V 4621 Books 

The earliest known subject bibliographies were 
mostly bibliographies of books. They did not 
include articles from periodical publications for the 
simple reason that they had not then come Into 
existence. Parts of books also were not thought of, 
possibly because such bibliographies were not in 
demand from readers or for reference purposes and 
owed their existence chiefly to the bibliophilic 
urge in a few scholars. 

Examples : 

The first three of the following examples belong 
to the early days of printing. They are taken from 
Bestcrman. 161 The last three are moduli examples: 

r. Champter (Symphorum). Primus de medicine clans 
scrspUmbas. 1506. (Lyons)- 

is the earliest known medical bibliography. It is divided 
into five parts devoted respectively to ancient, philo¬ 
sophical, ecclesiastical, Italian and other European 
writers. __ 

I&J. Besicrmaji {Theodore}- Th* btgmngt systematic bibliagraffiy. 
Edn, a, iga®. Pp. to, 14 and 53- 
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5. Another early bibliography is 

Nevizzano (Giovanni). hnmdanxm librorum in vfroqut iurt. 
J522, 

It h believed to be the first printed legal bibliography. 

3, The earliest known solely geographical bibliography b 
Leon [Antonio dc). Epitome dt Its biblioUca vrienttil i 
ocddtnlal nautitai gtograjia* 1629. (Madrid). 

It provides a Spanish translation of all the entries. 

4, Bolton (Henry Carrington}, *1 stUti bibliography of 
thtmishj, i&S-iBfra. 1893- (Smithsonian miscclla* 
neous collections, 8go). 

with its supplements of 18991 * 9 ^* and 1904 is the fullest 
list of chemical books yet published. Its supplements 
bring it up to 1902. It is in eight sections : (1) biblio¬ 
graphy (2) dictionaries (3) history 1 (4) biography (5) 
chemistry, pure and applied (6) alchemy (7} periodicals 
(8) academic dissertations, “ In each section, except¬ 
ing those of Biography and Periodicals, the titles are 
arranged aiphaheticidly by authors* translations of 
each work following the original in the alphabetical 
order of the English names of languages.... In the 
sec Lion of Biography the titles arc placed under the 
names of the persons described* with cross-references 
from the authors; in the Section of Periodicals Lhe 
titles arc arranged alphabetically by the first word, 
articles and * New 1 excepted, with cross-referenees 
from the editors.** 181 

5, Monroe (Will S.)* Bibliography of tdwstkn. 1903. 
(International education scries, 42), 

is a ** Kst of 3,200 books and pamphlets in die English 
language only, classified under about ia-g topics with 
author and subject index." 18 * The authors reason 


182. P. vii + 

183. Monroe (Paul). Ed A tjdopatJic af tdufcitim t 1911* V. i.- 

P.37S- 
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for excluding periodicals is worth quoting: u The 
periodical literature is both too large and too distinct 
to lx- included in such a bibliography ; to give merely 
the most important periodical references on the 
different subjects treated in this book would make a 
work of four or five goods-si^ed volumes. Moreover* 
a satisfactory bibliography of periodica] literature can 
only be made by a large number of specialists working 
together”* 04 

6. Here is another example which confines itself solely 
to hooks. The title shows its scope quite explicitly : 

Monod (G + ). Bimgrapktt de Vhislam de France : catalogue 
melhodiqtu H chrorwlogique des sources H dcs outrages 
Tclatifs a Fhisfoirt de France depuls les engines jus qu an 
1 BBS. 

It lists 4,542 tides. It provides at the end an alpha¬ 
betical index of about bo pages. 

4622 Books and Parts of Books 

Historically considered, bibliographies which con¬ 
tained analytical entries of books were evolved only 
after bibliographies which listed articles in periodi¬ 
cals, It is the challenge thrown by the severely 
composite nature of periodicals that necessitated 
the invention of analytical bibliographies. As for 
composite books like memorial volumes and sym¬ 
posia, they arc comparatively recent inventions. In 
the early days of printing—say in the first three 
centuries—practically all books were simple 
books. 1 * 5 That W'as the reason for the slow evolu¬ 
tion of analytical bibliographies of books. 

F, aii. 

185 . B^bud in ELanpJiathlUl (S,R-)- Classified CutaitigW cod* 1934- 
(Mr.cli'&j Librojy AttDttotiaaj publication xrk*? 4). Rule 0B4 and it* 
fybdhMoBk 
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Examples : 

A colossal example of a bibliography of this type is Essay 
and g&itral ikemlmi index igoo-tg^ an index to about 
spiQOQ cf says and at titles in 2^44 volumes of collections 
if essays and miscellaneous works. 1934, 

Essays in all fields are included. There are 86,698 entries. 
They are arranged in a dictionary form. Under the 
authors name are found (1) his works {2) works about 
him under the heading si About u and (3} criticisms 
of an individual work of his under the heading u About 
individual works. 31 

The Library of Congress subject headings have been used 
as the basis for subject entries. Title entries occur 
sparingly. Essays which appeared under various 
titles have been listed under one tide in both author 
and subject entries, with a reference from each title 
under which it was published. When an essay had 
been found to be only a part of die original essay the 
term t£ Selection from ” has been added after the title* 
In cases of homonymous titles t 1he term H Another 
essay*- has been added after the title of the second 
essay. Reference to periodicals arc added when the 
material indexed had also appeared in this form. In 
such cases only the first page of reference is given* 
The basic volume is being supplemented annually. 
The annual supplements are also cumulated front time 
to time. The current supplement* published in 1940, 
covers die year 1939, It is linked with the bask 
volume for 1900-1933 through the 1934-36 cumulation 
and the annual supplements relating to 1937 and 1938. 
The annual issue is provided with a pilot in the form 
of a semi-annual issue published in July. The latest 
supplement indexes 31I35 essays and articles occurring 
in 171 volumes. 
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So long as such bibliographies of parts of com¬ 
posite books do not come forth, an undue strain 
will be placed on the catalogues on individual 
libraries by the first four Laws of Library Science. 
They will have to provide in their own catalogues 
the necessary analytical entries-—author as well as 
subject analytical—as prescribed in chapters 31 
and 32 of the Theory of library catalogue. 1 ** But 
what is sound practice from the point of national 
or even international economy is discussed in 
chapter 33 Catalogue vs. bibliography 187 of the same 
book. 

4623 Articles 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century quite 
a number of periodicals had come into existence. 
Some of them were of the generalia type while some 
took only a limited range of knowledge within their 
purview. Anyhow’ the output gradually began to 
grow beyond comfortable limits. To keep track 
of them by sheer memory became increasingly 
impossible. The urge for priority in research led 
to a demand for some expeditious way of knowing 
what had been already done by others. The tool 
that naturally suggested itself was an analytical 
subject bibliography of the research ou tput recorded 
in periodical publications. This feature of its 
genesis also accounts for the earliest bibliographies 
of tins kind having been prepared mostly by 

l m* Ranganathan "Theory or Library' catalogue. 

( Madras Library Association* publication -Writs 7)« Fp. 2T5" a 3* + 
i@7- Ibid . Fp. 3 $2-2^ 
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specialists in the subjects concerned rather than 
by reference librarians. That also accounts lor 
their having excluded books and parts of books 
from their purview. For, research output seldom 
reaches the pages of books without having been 
previously recorded in the pages of periodicals. 

Examples : 

i. Canons (H.G.T.). Bibliography of library economy, a 
classified index to the professional periodical literature tn 
the English language relating to library economy, priming, 
methods of publishing, copyright, bibliography, etc,, from 

iSj 6 ~igs 6 . 1927. 

The original edition was published in 1910. It indexed 
ihe"contents or 48 professional periodicals and con¬ 
tained 15,000 entries arranged under 15 main sections 
and 1,740 sub-sections. The 1927 edition contains 
32,500 entries under 25 main sections and 1,980 sub¬ 
sections. It analyses 69 professional periodicals in 
the English language. 

This bibliography is now being continued as Library 
literature by H- W. Wilson Company. The first con¬ 
tinuation covered die years 1927 to 1932 and was 
published m 1934.' The second continuation, which 
appeared In 1936 covered the ycais 1933,-1935. From 
1936 it has become an annual, piloted by a provisional 
semi-annual issue and cumulated once in a few 
years. The cumulation for 1936-1939 vvas published 
a few months ago this year. It is entitled 

Library literature, r$36-1939 ■ «■ and «# r( “** 

digest to current booh, pamphlets and periodical literature 
relating to the library profession ed. by Mariam Shaw, 1940. 

The scope of Library literature is however broader than that 
ofits early predecessor inasmuch as it indexes books 
as well as articles and what is more valuable, it adds 
annotations. 
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3 . Royal Society of London* Catalogue of scientific papers 
Tdoo-igoo, subject index* 3 V\ in 4 parts. 1908-1914* 

has had its progress arrested after the publication of the 
volumes for Pure mathematics^ Mechanics, Physics 
part i {General physics, heat, light, sound) and Physics 
part 3 (Electricity and magnetism). “ The subjects 
arc arranged under the registration numbers adopted 
in die International catalogue of scientific literalwr$ 
Entries on the same subject are arranged as far as 
possible* in order of date irrespective of the authors 5, 
names, with the endeavour to present the subject in 
the historical form. 150 

3, Soda! science abstracts t a comprehensive abstracting and 
indexing journal of the world's periodical literature in the 
social sciences. 5 V + *933-33. 

This has been discontinued. The first four volumes are 
abstracts and the fifth volume contains the subject 
index, the author index and a list of periodicals in the 
social sciences* 

4624 Articles and Books 

Subject bibliographies of articles in periodical 
publications, which w T cre first brought into vogue 
by the specialists in the subjects, were obliged to 
open their pages to books also as soon as they came 
to be used as tools by reference librarians. It was 
not merely research workers that these had to 
serve* When non-specialists came for help, these 
naturally had to recommend books, It was rather 
inconvenient to have two different kinds of subject 
bibliographies, one for the expert and another for 
the layman-HDne for articles in periodic ak and 
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another for title of books. Hence the profession of 
reference librarians sought for an amalgamation 
of the two types. To implement their recom¬ 
mendation, they themselves began to prepare the 
amalgamated form. 

Examples : 

I. Rheder (Allred). Comp. The Bradley bibliography, a 
guide to the tilerature of the woody plants of the world 
published before the beginning of the twentieth century. 5 V. 
1309-1(318. (Publications of the Arnold Arboretum, 

3 )- 

is a remarkable example of the kind under consideration. 
The range of materials covered by it is indicated in 
the following words taken From the preface (italics are 
ours), "The Bradley Bibliography is intended to 
con tain the tides of all publications relating wholly or 
in pare to woody plants, including books, pamphUts, and 
ortietts in periodicals and other serials in all languages 
published up to the end of 1900. l8B The fifth volume 
contains an index of authors and titles and a subject 
index. The penultimate paragraph of the introduction 
to this volume gives an estimate of the quantitive aspect 
of the work in the Following words : “ In it will be 
found more than one hundred thousand entries of the 
titles of books and articles relating to trees and other 
woody plants, their botanical characters s uses and 

cultivation.Tt is believed that in the Bradley 

Bibliography will be found the best key to the literature 
of trees w hich have been made. 111,0 It is interesting 
to note that this gigantic bibliography was rendered 
possible by the filial affection of Miss Abby A r Bradley 
who gave a substantial sum of money to the Arnold 
Arboretum on the condition that the income of this 
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fund should be used for investigations the results of 
which might serve as a memorial to her father^ William 
Lambert Bradley. 

2 . foniiw of British geographical work during the hundred years 

tj 8 <y-i 88 f) ; bibliography. 1893 , 

is another example in which titles of books and articles in 
periodicals are listed together. Except for the first 
eight pages, the titles arc grouped under the geogra¬ 
phical areas about which they give an account. The 
entries under each area are arranged chronologically 
by the date of publication. There Is an alphabetical 
index at die end. 

3. Taylor {F. Isabel). Comp. A bibliography of wt- 

tmployment and the unemployed. 1909. (Studies in 
economics and political science, ed. by W. Pcmbcr 
Reeves, 1). 

presents “ a list t>r nearly eight hundred books, pamphlets and 
articles relating to the problem of unemployment" 
which is virtually “ a summary guide to the principal 
publications of the United Kingdom, and to some of 
those of France, Germany, Italy and the United 
States for the most part within the last quarter of a 
century .'’ 191 (Italics are ours) T The Arrangement 
is as follows : (i) bibliographies and sources of 

information j (a) unemployment generally ■ (3) causes 
of unemployment; (4) statistics nf unemployment ; 

(5) the Poor Law and the unemployed ; {6) vagrancy ; 
(7) remedies. Of these (5) and (7) arc subdivided 
further. In any ultimate section* the titles are 
arranged under the year of publication. The titles 
under each year are arranged alphabetically by die 
authors* names. There is an alphabetical author 
index at the end. 
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4625 Articles j Books and Parts of Books 

Having brought books and articles inside the 
same subject bibliography, it was but a slight 
step forward to bring in also parts of books. 
This change was made easier by the increasing 
participation of reference librarians in their pro¬ 
duction. The name topical bibliography was 
invented. Atomisation was their distinctive feature. 
All the Laws of Library Science get satisfied to 
the maximum extent only by such atomised entries. 
Hence, it is such bibliographies that constitute 
reference bibliographies par excetlanct. 

Examples : 

Schuyler (Montgomery). A bibliography of the Sanskrit 
drama etc . igo6. (Columbia University, Indodraniati 
series, cd. by A. V. Williams Jadtson, 3). 

is a bibliography which lists not only books and articles 
but also parts of books. "The dramatists arc arranged 
alphabetically by their names. Under cadi dramatist 
the manuscripts, editions, translations and criticisms 
are grouped successfully.. Editions and translations are 
arranged as iar as possible in chronological order; 
critical works arc classified alphabetically by authors. 
Volumes containing both text and translation are 
listed under text editions, and critical essays and notes 
are not separately recorded under critical works when 
included in editions of the test or in translations. 
Criticism relating entirely to a single author or play 
b catalogued under the author or play, but general 
books and papers are separately listed before the 
main body of the bibliography, 111(i 

F* vxiik 
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463 Range of Subjects, Forms, Etc, 

4631 Subjects 

Subject bibliographies differ widely in the range 
of subjects covered. We have bibliographies for 
subjects of all orders of intension. As specialisation 
intensifies itself : as people prefer to know more 
and more about less and less—subject bibliographies 
have to satisfy two needs : firstly, they have to 
exist for subjects of very small extension and ot 
very great intension ; and secondly, for the subject 
chosen they have to be as thorough as possible, 
atomising books and periodicals relentlessly so as 
10 isolate from them those parts alone which are 
most relevant and by making a universal sweep 
over all published materials, irrespective of place, 
language and form of publication. 

Three sequences of bibliographies arc given as 
examples. In each, the intension of the field 
covered increases and its extension decreases as we 
go down the sequence. 

Science 

,, Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scientific 
papers, 1800-tgOO. 19 V, 1867-1925, 

may be regarded as the apex of the bibliographies covering 
die sciences. “ V. t 4 >, forming the first series cata¬ 
logue the literature of 1800-1863, V. 7-8, iorming the 
second scries, the literature of 1867-1873, V. 9-11, thc 
third series, deal with 1874-1883, V. 12 Is supple¬ 
mentary to the previous volumes, while the fourth 
series, being V. 13-19, cover thc period 1884 
-1900, After 1900 the work of cataloguing was 
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continued by the International catalogue of scientific 

htorataw.” 1 ” 

The first Canunittee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science appointed in 1855 at the 
instance of Joseph Henry 1; to consider the formation 
oT a Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs ” reported 
nest year that ** The Catalogue should embrace the 
Mathematical and Physical Science's but should 
exclude Natural History and Physiology, Geology, 
Mineralogy' and Chemistry, which should properly 
form the subject-matter of a distinct catalogue or 
catalogues,” 1 Bui when the wort was finally 
taken up by the Royal Society in 1858 it was “ deter¬ 
mined not to limit the scope of the Catalogue to 
Physics and Mathematics, as had been contemplated, 
hut to extend it to all branches of Natural Knowledge 
for the promotion of which the Royal Society was 
instituted, excluding matter of a purely technical or 
proiessional character,” 1 * i 

2. As coming next in order of in tension, we shall 
take 

Science abstracts, physics and tit dried engineering. V, 1-5, 

* 1898-1903. 

Split partially inirt 

Science abstracts, section A — physics. V. 6—1903— 

This is a bibliographical periodical of the abstracting hind 
taking only a single science, viz., physics, within its 
purview. 

3. Here is a subject bibliography of a still 
narrower range : 

1^3. V, IQ. F. vL 

194, BritLili Aswiation for the AdvanCcmrnt of Sdcilcr. Hffvtri of 
tht hrld at CMitnfum in August 1857, P. 

»95- Royal Society of London. Ca r<r%w. of Sri/nttfc balm fsttoo- 
1 V. !, 1867. P. iv*. 
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Phillips (Charles E. S,j, Bibliography of X-ray literature 
and restarch [i8gfci&$ 7) etc. 1897, 

4. There is res trie don of field in another manner 
in the full bibliographies at the beginning of each 
chapter of 

Kayscr (H.). Hmdbmh der spectroscopic. 1900— 

seven bands of which were completed in 1934 and the 
eighth is in progress- 

5. A still greater restriction oF field will be seen 
in the considerable bibliography appended to 

Kohlxausch (KAY.F.)* Der Smkai*Raman-£Jcd- 1931* 
(Siruktur tier Materie in Einzddarstciblangcn, hrsg 
von M. Bom und J. Franck, 12). 

This bibliography restricts itself severely to the narrow 
field of Raman effect. 

Literature 

1, Works it 1 progress, 1938, m the modem humanities* 1938* 

41 provide* for the first lime* a list of the research work 

actually in progress throughout the world in the 
modern Language fields* 1?fl This new venture of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association has not 
yet seen its second issue on account of the present 
^vorld conditions, which are so disruptive of all kinds 
of cultural international intercourse, which is so 
essential for the construction of a subject bibliography 
which has such a great p an almost international, 
extension. 

Next we shall consider 

2. Clarke (Barrett FL)* A study of the modern drama^ a 
handbook for the study and appreciation of typical plqps t 
European 7 English arid American of the last three-quarters 
of a century. Revised edition. 1938. 
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This subject bibliography also covers several languages ; 
bill its extension is restricted by the fact that it takes 
only one form of literature, irt^,* drama t within Us 
purview* Under each author the book gives (1) a 
list of his plays in chronological order ; (a) lists of 
collected editions ; (3) Hits of editions of separate 

plny-s; (4) lists of reprints in collections and anthologies; 

(5) ^ sEs or references where a criticism of the 
author could be found. Apart from this, there is also 
an appendix entitled “ Bibliography S11 ** which deals 
with the authors not discussed In the text of the book. 

3. Wells (John Edwin). A mmud of the writings in Middle 
English, 1050-1400. 1 926. 

along with its seven Supplement}, die first three of which 
are appended to the basic volume and the later four 
were published in 1929, 1932, 1935 and 1938 res¬ 
pectively. seeks to be an exhaustive bibliography, the 
held of which h restricted by its confining itself not to a 
particular Ibrm as in the second example* but to a 
particular language and to a particular period* 

We get a further restriction of field in 

4- Baker (Ernest A.). A guide to the best fiction m English . 

which is a revised edition of A descriptive guide to the best 
fiction, British and American published in 1903* Here 
the field covered is a particular form of literature in a 
particular language ; but there is no restriction in the 
period covered. Between 7*000 and 8,000 individual 
works are cited with descriptive notes, particulars of 
publishers and prices and other bibliographical data. 
The very copious index, extending over 170 pages, 
gives full references to authors* rides* subjects and 
localities. 
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The extension is still further restricted in 

5. Baker (Ernest A,) A guide to historical fiction ; 1914, 

Its “original germ ...was an appendix to A guide to 
the best fiction, in 1903, really Forming a chronological 
index 10 such novels included in the general list as 
were concerned with past times. The appendix 
then became the nucleus of a more comprehensive 
guide to this kind of fiction, which was published in 
two volumes as History in fiction in 190th Of this 
last the present isook is to some extent a nevv edition 
The word 1 historical * has been given a wide inter¬ 
pretation so as to embrace stories that in any way 
whatever portray the life of the past* even though 
actual persona and actual public events have no 
place in them.... Arrangement by countries and 
periods, as set forth in the table of contents, needs no 
ejqdnaattan*” 11 * 

6. Hill (Winifred). Comp. The overseas- empire in fiction^ 
tin annotated bibliography, 1930, 

restricts the extension stUl further by confining itself to the 
history of the British Empire. This subject biblio¬ 
graphy owes its existence to the Royal Empire Society. 
” Some books have been selected for their descriptions 
of scenery ; others for their delineation of national 
types and characteristics* or for the light they throw r 
on politicals economic or social problems. A short 
annotation and* whenever possible* a brief biographical 
notice of the au thor have been added to each book 
Books especially suitable for juveniles arc marked 
with an asterisk/* 1 ™ 

We reach a still greater restriction of the field 
in the bibliographies of individual novelists like * 
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7- Wells (Geoffrey Ff.}, Tht works of K C. Writs, 
i88j-i§25 : a bibliography, dictionary* and subject index, 

1926. 

4 * The bibliography is in three parts, the first and 

longest providing, in the order of publication and with 
relevant notes* collections of the first issues of all the 
volumes* pamphlets and leaflets by FL G. Wells, The 
notes include comments on the lint serial publication, 
dramatisation, remainder issues, and so ou..., At 
the end will be found a collation of the first volume, 
of The Atlantic edition of the works of //. G. Wells . ( 1924) 
H+ + T Part Two contains brief notes on various books 
and pamphlets to which Wells has contributed a 
portion only, * T .while Part Three gives a list of the 
books by other writers for which he has written 
introductions or prefaces,„ . .The Appendix mentions 
« P ..a chronological list of unpublished writings, a 
selected list of letters to the press, and a list of criticisms 
of his work by various writers, 15 

Social Sciences 

1- Fabian Society. Comp. What to read on social and 
economic subjects : a select bibliography* Edn. 6. 192a* 

covers a vast field : social and economic history ; economic 
theory l political science and government; social 
and industrial problems ; and socialism. This shows 
that this book can only be assigned to the class ^Biblio¬ 
graphy of social sciences. 55 Each of the main subjects 
mentioned above are further subdivided and in each 
ultimate division, the entries are arranged alphabetical¬ 
ly by the name of the author. There is an index of 
authors at the very beginningJ 01 

2, Langlols (Ch. V.), Manual de bibliographic histmique^ 

2 t. Edn. 2. [901-1904. 

restricts itself to one social science only* Flistory. 
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3. Williams (Judith Blow)* -A guide to the printed materials 
for English social and economic history, 1750-/830. a V, 
1926* (Records of civilisation : sources and studies, 
ed. by James T. Shotwdl, 6). 

restricts its field still Further by confining itself to the 
history of a particular country in a particular period. 

All the subjects have not yet been provided with 
bibliographies either of the closed or of die open 
variety. Of the three hundred abstracting periodi¬ 
cals that are current, some cover the same ground ; 
several overlap ; and the result is that even some 
main classes are left uncovered. Generally speak¬ 
ing the sciences are covered with a greater number 
of bibliographies than the humanities. Even minute 
subjects like 1 Lubrication J has its own Quarterly 
bibliography of lubrication. In the humanities, the 
class ‘^Literature ! has been provided with a 
larger number of bibliographies than any other 
class. Many individual authors, who are usually 
deemed to'constitute a class in literature, have been 
so provided. 

Chemistry appears to have been the first subject 
to be provided with a periodical bibliography, viz 
Pharmaceuhsches Centralblatt , continued as, Chemisehes 
Centralblatt, commenced as early as 1830. A few 
of the latest periodical bibliographies to appear in 
the field of subject bibliographies are described 
in section 4643. Perhaps some of the latest 
recruits to the class of dosed form of subject 
bibliographies arc : 

i. Hilcr (Hilaire) and Hilcr (Meyer). Bibliography of 
cos turn/. 1939. 
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which gives author, title and subject entries in one alphabet 
to about 8,000 boobs and periodicab on costume and 
adornment ; 

a, Reid (Charles F,}, Bibliography of Ike Island of Guam . 
1939; and 

3. Greenwood (F.A.). Swimming, a bibliography. 1940. 

4632 Forms 

If the fifteenth century brought to use the printed 
book, and the eighteenth century, the periodical, £ 
the nineteenth, century may take similar credit for i e- 
publications of various other forms of exp osition ; 
reference books like tables, encyclopaedias, year¬ 
books, almanacks and directories, reports of com¬ 
missions, congresses, conferences, etc., atlases, statis¬ 
tical volumes and so on. The twentieth century 
may perhaps take similar credit for composite books 
of other types like memorial volumes, symposia 
and omnibus books. Forms like histories, biogra¬ 
phies, collected works, selections, catechisms, 
and digests have existed all along. Once the com¬ 
pilation of subject bibliograpities came to the 
hands of reference librarians it was but natural 
that, knowing as they do the demand that exists 
for particular forms of expositions, they set about 
preparing special bibliographies for the several 
forms of exposition. 

We shall explore and illustrate the possibilities 
m this direction by examining some of the forms 
of exposition enumerated in the schedule of common 
sub-divisions in the Colon classification, 20 * 
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4633d Bibliographies 

On account of the special interest of this book in 
this particular form of exposition, we shall devote 
the whole of section 469 to it and hence abstain 
from saying anything here. 

463 2€ Tables 

Henderson (James). Bibliotheca tabuicrum methematicaturn, 
being a descriptive catalogue of mathematical tables. 

is an example of a bibliography of cables. 

4632/ Atlases 

Here is a bibliography of atlases : 

Chubb (Thomas). Printed maps in the atlases of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1579*1860 .... with an introduction 
by P. P. Sprent and biographical notes on the map makers, 
engravers and publishers, etc . 19a 7. 

46327 Fbstschrifteh 

Memorial volumes, commemoration volumes and 
Festschriftcn are becoming more frequent. As no 
regularity can be expected in their publication, it is 
easy to miss some of them, and it is not a business 
proposition to publish bibliographies of this form 
of composite books frequently at regular intervals. 
Still they hide a good wealth of material in their 
pages and it is desirable to have a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of such volumes at least once in ten years. 
Van Hoescn has referred to one such bibliography 
as in preparation in 1928, viz. 

Hay kin (David J.), Index to “ Feststhri)fieri ", anniversary 
publications, elc* i6 5 

303. Van Hoe*cn {Henry Bartleu) and Walker (Frank Keller). 
Bil'lhsfMphy, pfiviktil, tnlinvraliun, historical ; etn introductory manual. iCpB. 
P< 20). 
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4632A Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries 

There appears to be no bibliography confined 
exclusively to encyclopaedias. As stated in sec¬ 
tion 22ii, we now have encyclopaedias in classes of 
various grades of extension and intension. They 
form the very prop of reference service in libraries of 
all scopes and sizes. The preparation of an 
exclusive and exhaustive bibliography of them will 
be a good piece of work for aspirants to doctorates 
in library- science, if no maturer author or enter¬ 
prising publisher comes forward to fill up this gap 
in the bibliographies of forms. 

4632/ Societies 

America has furnished us with two biblio¬ 
graphies of learned societies. They are naturally 
restricted to the United States and Canada. These 
and a few other examples are given here. 

1. Carnegie Institution of Washington. Handbook of 
learned societies and institutions. igo8. 

is the first attempt. 

2. National Research Council, United Slates , Research 
Information Service, and National Research Council, 
Canada. Handbook of scientific and technical societies and 
institutions of the United States and Canada. Edn. i. 1930. 

I Bulletin of the National Research Council, 76). 

lists 884 societies giving for each, address, history, object 
and publications. 

3. The official year bonk of the scientific and learned societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland with a record of publications .,.. 
compiled from official sources. 

is an annual bibliography which is going on from 1884. 
The first issue, which is basic, contains the histories 
of the societies. 
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4, Griffin (Appleton Prantiss Clark)- BibH&graphjt of 

American historical focittus, the United States and Canada. 
Edn. 2, 1907, 

is a separate from the second volume of the report, 

rgo5 P of die American Historical Association. It 
gives an index to the contents of the publications of the 
societies. 

5, Lasicyrie du Saillant (Robert Charles). Bibliographic 
general* d lw irwmx kisianqueS at arehcotegiquts publics per 
Us societes sasanfts de la France etc. 6 t 1888-1918. 

brings the bibliography up to 1900, It covers also French 
colonics. It gives for each society its history, the list 
or its publications, with full contents of each volume. 
It lacks an author and subject index. It is lacing 
continued by the Bibliographic arnmUt da tramux 
historiquis et artheofog igun publics pet Us socutes savanta 
de ta France. 

6, Muller (Johannes). Die wissenschaftlkhm Vtremt and 

Gtsstlschaflen Deuch lands in ueurahnten JafiThimdert: Biblio¬ 
graphic three Verofitfltlich — ur\qm sett ihrer Begnmdung Us 
anf die Gigenwart. 2B in 3, 1883-1917- 

gives a clarified list of the societies of Germany and for 
each society a list of its publications. 

4632m Periodicals 

Bibliographies of periodicals in the sense of mere 
lists only and not of the analytical variety arc more 
common. There is no complete list of the world’s 
periodicals. Their number is variously estimated 
to be between 11 i,ooo and 500,000 per annum. 
Examples : 

t. A world list 0/ sdentijk periodicals published in the years 
*900-1933, Edn. a. 1934. 

is ihe biggest bibliography we have for periodical publica¬ 
tions. It is really a finding list for Great Britain and 
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Ireland. La fact it lists the collccdoEts of t8j libraries. 
The total number of publications listed is about 
36,000. It was compiled by the staff of the British 
Museum Library at the suggestion of the Conjoint 
Board of Scientific Societies. The first edition was 
in two volumes published in 1925 and 1927 respectively, 
u An infinity of trouble was taken over the abbre¬ 
viations in the first edition ; in the second edition 
some slight modifications have been introduced to 
comply with the system recommended at an inter¬ 
national conference held by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation.” aDi 

2. Kemp (Stanley), Catalogue 0/ the scientific serial publi- 
CO&ms in the principal libraries #f Calcutta. 1918. 

is a similar finding list for a city instead of a country. That 
the reference value had been the dominant motive 
behind this bibliography of periodical publications 
wdl be obvious from the following statement; “ The 
catalogue b designed for the use of those who have 
occasion to consult the scientific periodicals represented 
in Calcutta libraries/* aoi 

While the above two lists strictly belong to the 
class of union catalogues of periodicals, the follow¬ 
ing bibliography of periodicals belongs to the class 
of book selection lists: 

3. Walter (Frank K.). Periodical} Jot the small library. 
Edn. 5* 1928* 

Newspapers 

Newspapers form a class by themselves* though 
they are, by definition, periodicals. Here arc 
some examples of bibliographies of newspapers ; 

4 - The newspaper press directory and advertisers' guide eon- 
joining particulars of every newspaper, magazine and periodical 
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published in Gnat Britain and Ireland, the newspaper map 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the press of the British dominions 
overseas, the Indian empire , the continent of Europe, Amenta 
and the Far East and a directory of the class papers and 
periodicals. 

is an annual dating from 18146. It virtually covers the 
whole world. 

5. Brigham (Clarence 5 ). Bibliography of American news¬ 
papers. i6qo-i8so. 

is another example. Eighteen parts of it appeared in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. 

6. Ayer (Mary Farewell). Checklist of Boston newspapers , 
ijoj-tySa, with bibliographical notes by Albert Matthews. 
1907. (Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa¬ 
chusetts, 9). 

is another example which has a great historical value* 


4632m Year Books, etc. 

Cannons (H.G.T.), Comp. Classified guide to 1,700 annuals, 
directories, calendars and year books. 1923. 

is an example of a bibliography that restricts its range to the 
particular form of reference books, indicated by its 
title* It is in four sections : 

<■ Section i is an alphabetical subject index, giving direct 
reference to the actual position in which the literature 
relating to a particular subject, article, or place may be 
found in the heading of the book. 

« Section II is a classified list of 1,700 Annuals, Directories 
and Year books arranged under the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, giving the name of the publisher, price 
and, in the majority of cases, the month of publication, 
with a brief description of the nature of the contents 
and of the special field covered. 
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“ Section N T gives a list of the materia] grouped under the 
month of publication; and Section IV is an alphabetical 
tide index.' T 5018 

4632/? Conferences 

There are three bibliographies available for 
international conferences or rather as lists of the 
organisations sponsoring them. 

[. League of Nations. Handbook of international organi¬ 
sations ^ associations, bureaux Y committees t ete. 1938. 
(Series of League of Nations publications, XIT R. 
International Bureaux* 1937. XII. B. 4)+ 

13 the most authoritative bibliography on the subject. 
M The League's aim in publishing a Handbook of inter- 
national organisations in 1921 and periodically issuing 
revised and more up-to-date editions has been to 
provide a source of information for all who are interest¬ 
ed, whether theoretically or practically, 111 the inter¬ 
national movement. Organisations are classified in 
the Handbook according to the subjects with which 
they deaf There are three indices to facilitate 
reference. The Leagued own organisations are not 
mentioned ; full information about them being 
available in such publications as Essential facts about 
the League of J^ations^ the latest edition of which was 
published by the Secretariat in 1 937, 

K The Handbook ignores international organisations, 
which are run solely lor profit as well as those which, 
though international in their objects, exist on a 
purely national basis,” 207 

2* Section IV of Eurapa. V. t. 

constitutes a bibliography of Interna tional Organisations, 
There are 13 sections, t. Pacifism; 2, law and 
administration ; 3. labour ; 4, education ; 5, womans 

F. vu* m j r . p, 4 
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organisa lions ; S. huffiflfiitJiniiiisnij religion md 
morals ; 7. economics and finance ; 8. agriculture \ 
9, trade and industry; 10. communicatioii and 
transit; it. science and arts; 12. medicine and 
public health ; 13. miscellaneous. Under each of 

these sections, 

** Organisations arc listed in alphabetical order of the 
operative word, e.g. :— 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences. 

International Technical Committee of Experts regarding 
Aerial law.” aB * 

3. The world list of scientist periodical 

also gives at die end a bibliography of international 
congress®, 

463 2r Government Reports 

American Council of Learned Societies, American Library 
Association and National Research Council. United States . 
list of serial publications of foreign governments, : 81 $-1331 . 1932. 

includes about 30,000 titles, 

46325 Statistics 

Verwey (Gerlof) and Rcnooij {D.C.), 73 # economist's 

handbook ; a manual of statistical sources. 1934. 

is a good example of a bibliography of statistical publications. 
It is the second part of the book that forms the hiblio* 
graphy proper. Its first section gives a list of the 
statistical publications classified according to the 
countries. Under each country, there is fiirther sub¬ 
division by period such as annual, quarterly, monthly, 
semi-monthly, weekly, daily, irregular, ten years, and 
one-time publications and supplements. The section 
devoted to each country has a special introduction. 


aoS, F, 115. 
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The classified bibliography is followed by an alpha¬ 
betical index, Further the first part of the boot 
gives a subject digest of the publications according 
to the economic subjects on which they give statistics. 

4632/ Commissions 

Finding-fist of British royal commission reports 1 935. 

is a very interesting bibliography devoted to a particular 
form. Its reference value is imnvriw as stated by 
Arthur Harrison Cole in his preface : " In presenting 
the following tabulation of the reports of Royal Com¬ 
missions over the past seventy-five years, data are 
given with respect to one of the peculiar but most 
valuable institutions of British political organisation. 
Nothing quite like it exists elsewhere in the world, 
and no other government has an equally potent 
instrument Tor impartial, expert enquiry on broad, 

public questions- It is hoped that this tabulation 

will aid in making readily available that important 
source of data upon political, economic, and social 
conditions in England and the British Empire, namely 
the Minutes of Evidence published by most of the 
Royal Commissions. ” * ® * 328 commissions are i nclud- 
ed. They are grouped under the names of the 
subjects that come within their purview. In each 
section the commissions are arranged chronologically. 
Under each commission, its data and a detailed list 
of its publications are given. But the absence of an 
index is a great handicap. 

46320- Surveys 

Smith {Henry Lester) and O’Dcil (E.A.). Bibliography of 
school surveys and of references on school surveys, 1 937. 
formed 

Indiana University. School of Education. Bureau of Co 
operative Research. Bulletin, V. 14. No, 3. 

209, Pp. 7-8. 
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4632 w Biographies 

Riches (Phyllis M.) r C&mp* An analytical bibliography o f 
universal collected biography, comprising books published in 
the English tongue in Great Britain and [refund T America 
and the British dominions. 1934* 

has* in the words of Sit Frederic Kenyon who has written 
the introduction, smoothed the path of those who 
search for information of a biographical character, 
whether it be individuals, or of particular subjects or 
periods.” IM 

S£ There are two main parts : 

u t* The Index of people written about arranged in 
alphabetical order and having date of birth and death, 
where these arc known, and a short description, such 
as ss Pnei ” or Statesman. 1 * Under each name the 
books In which short biographies appear arc set out, 
in alphabetical order or the authors 1 names. Each 
book title Is briefs 50 that the Main Index is as concise 
as possible without losing any of its usefulness, 

T£ 2, The second part of the work is a Bibliography of the 
works dealt with, being partly evaluative*, * .This sec¬ 
tion of the Bibliography is arranged under the authors' 
names and contains publishers' names and dates of 
publication where obtainable. 

<( To make the bibliography more useful* three indexes 
have been added. These are : 

u (a) A chronological list of persons dealt with arranged 
according to centuries .. -. 

** (b) An index or persons dealt with* arranged alphabetical¬ 
ly under their profession or trade *,**■* 

“ (c) An author and subject bibliography of biographical 
dictionaries.” 111 


a IO- P- il. 911 . P. YU- 
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The usefulness of the first of these indexes would have 
increased considerably if the chronological list had 
arranged the persons by their dates of birth and given 
their dates of birth (and death) instead of grouping 
them merely by centuries. One difficulty might 
have been the unavailability of such data in some 
cases. But such cases might have been separated out 
or put under the middle of the year, if it is ascertainable 
or the middle of the decade or century that may 
be guessed. 

Other Form Divisions 

Bibliographies of anthologies, collected works, 
catechisms, dramatised forms of exposition (not 
belonging to the main class literature) digests and 
other special forms of exposition have not yet come. 
1 hey are v irgin fields for attention by bibliographers. 
Perhaps, these will be fruitful subjects for aspirants 
to doctorates in library science. 

4633 Odds and Ends 

Apart from subject bibliographies and biblio¬ 
graphies of forms we also have bibliographies 
based on various other characteristics : 

Examples : 

1. Public affairs pamphlets : an index to inexpensive pamphlets 
on social, economic, political and international affairs t 
Revised edition. 1937, 

is an example of a bibliography of pamphlets. Three 
agencies had collaborated in producing it ; The 
Public Forum Project of the Office of Education of the 
Federal Government of the United States of America, 
die American Library Association and the Public 
Affairs Committee. The bibliography is itself a 
pamphlet of 85 pages ; and yet it has all the neces- 
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sary apparatus : introduction ; list of publishers ; 
list of periodicals ; index or authors j index of general 
subjects ; index of titles and lastly the bibliography 
proper. The last groups the titles under the pub¬ 
lishers and the entries in each group are arranged 
alphabetically by the author. 

Similarly one may expect bibliographies of 
other abnormal sizes like giant folios and 
miniature books. 

a. Landrcy (Kathleen Benedicts). Bibliography of hooks 
written by children of the twentieth century. 1937. 

3. Gray iRulh A.). Doctors' theses in education : a list of 
7Q7 theses deposited with the Office of Education and 
available for loan. 1935- 

l! is a bibliography of theses in a particular subject. It is 
arranged alphabetically first by the subdivisions of 
the subject and in each subdivision, by authors’ 
names- There is an arrangement for annual supple- 
merits to this basic issue. 

4. Halkett (Samuel) and Lcing (John). Dictionary of 
anonymous and pseudonymous English literature. 7 V. 

I 92&-32. 

h one among many such bibliographies pertaining to 
different countries. 

5. Foley (Partick Kevin}. American authors t 

A bibliography of first and notable editions chronologically 
arranged with notes. i%7- 

is a still another variety of bibliography. 

6. Henke (F.S.), Check list of illustrated books t 

occurs in pages 23-38, 58 " 7 °> 75"9^ aiu * loo “ I 75 

of Henke {F. S.)* Evolution of book illustration in 
America, 16^1 Soo- 1937. 

7. Shepherd (Frederick Job), Index Jo illustrations. [924.% 

is a publication of the American Library* Association. 
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®- Pritod (G.AJ. /nc/rx Londintsis ; dl^Aofalifal register of 
representations of jfawmng plants and ferns ed, by 0* 
fiV ( 1929-31. 

is another bibliography of illustrations confined 10 a 
particular subject* 

9. Index translationum, Eeportoire international^ dts tra- 
dmians. International bibliography of translations* Nos. 
1-1& and supplement 1932-34, 

is a publication of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Go-operation and lists translations classified under 
country of the translation with indexes of authors and 
translators. 

io* H. W. Wilson Company has announced for 1940 
Orton {Robert M.)* Catalog of reprints, 
which gives in dictionary form a list of reprints with dates 
of the reprints and of the originals, 
it. Corns (Albert Reginald) and Sparke (Archibald). 
Bibliography of unfinished books in the English language^ 
with annotations* 1915* 
is a bibliography of still another nature, 
t a . Fischart (Johann} . C&talogus tatalogomm . 1 590. 

is a bibliography of imaginary books compiled for satirical 
purposes ; and it has deceived many persons* 

464 Range of Information 
Subject bibliographies differ also in the extent 
of information they give under each entry* 

4641 Titles 

Some give merely the titles* We may call them 
title-bibliographies for subjects. 

Examp les : 

1* Howe (Jas Lewis) and Holtz (H.CJ. Bibliography of 
the metals of the platinum group p platinum f j palladium, 
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iridium t rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, ifjB-igr?. I 9 ! 9 ‘ 
(United States Geological Survey t bulletin, 694). 
declares its purpose as “ fe enumerate the articles upon die 
metals of the platinum group found in scientific 
literature,”* 1 * After the enumeration of the list of 
journals analysed, the bibliography begins at page 11 
and extends up to page 455- Here the titles are 
arranged by the dates of their publications and are 
provided with exact references. 'Hie titles belonging 
to the same year are serially numbered. There are 
two alphabetical indexes: one for the authors and 
the other for subjects. 

2, South (Earl Bennett), An index of periodical literature on 

testing; a classified selected bibliography of periodical 
literature on educational and mental testing, statistical 
method and personality measurement, 1921-19$. 1937. 

also lists only bare titles. “Dr. South has for fifteen 
years kept a rard index of literature dealing with 
psychological tests and results.. , .These he has 
arranged alphabetically by author and numbered 
serially. The final section of the books consists or 
thirty-one pages of cross-indexing, in which each of 
the listed items appears under several categories.” S1S 
The titles under the same author are arranged chrono¬ 
logically. The book is prefaced with a list of the 
periodicals indexed. 

3 . Himalaya—Bibliographit {s 801-193$). * 934 * 

is another bibliography that gives only a bare list of titles. 
The-titles are those of independent books as well as or 
articles in periodicals. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically by names hf authors. The entries 
under a single author are arranged again alphabetically 
by the catch-word of the title. There are two indexes 
at the end : one for catch-words of titles and die 
other for maps.____ 

312. P.5- p ■ ,, • 
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4, PtirQfia samkkyakathana, ;i manuscript in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, gives a full 
title bibliography of (Jit Pur anas and the Upapttrmas. it * 

5, Similarly the manuscript Saif a tigamtt unukramtmika 
gives a title bibliography of the Saivii ngitmos.* 1 * 

6, So also Agamapuremajtamannkramanifia is another 
manuscript in the same library which gives a list 
of the Paranas and the Agamas. 11 a 

4642 Annotated Lists 

Sonic others annotate some if not all the entries. 
Such annotations become essential if the title does 
not gi ve an adequate or correct idea of the entry. 
If the bibliography adopts a classified arrangement, 
the name of the subject will appear in the caption 
or guide card and no annotation may be necessary 
on this score. 

Again the annotation may bring out what is 
novel in the entry or indicate the autho rity behind 
it by stating th e qualifications of its a uthor. Or it 
may inv ite attention to any special diagram or 
illustration it may contain or indicate the extent 
of statistical information and the date up to which 
it is brought. The annotation may also indicate 
the nature of treatment such as elementary or 
advanced and technical or popular. In any case, 

£1^ Cflvemmrnt Orfcnlal MamHOripU Library. Madras, A dm- 
eriptit* eMalegut dta SdnsJtrit monWrtripls V, n6. Supplement- ltya> by 
S. Kuppujwami SartrL PhCtf-jB. 

515. Ibid. V\ 27. Supplement, Pp, gQtfg-cjCL 

316, Government Oriental Mantucripaa library, Moira. A da- 
triptii* criaSogttc of thi Sanskrit mantiiiripU V, 1 1, Kill, ^ M. Klugifhmya. 
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the annotation should be brief and avoid recording 
the personal opinion of the bibliographer. He 
should Temember the Canon of Reticence, -L ' 
Examples * 

t. Hcndcrjon (James). Bibliolheea tabulamm matbematt- 
(arum, being a descriptive catalogue of mathematical tables. 
Part t. Logarithmic tables, {A. Logarithms of numbers). 

1936. 

devotes the second part which occupies the major portion 
of the bo<jk 2LB to an annotated bibliography. The 
entries are grouped m four sections {1) Napierian 
logarithms ; {2) common logarithms; {3) anti- 

logarithms 1 and (4) hyperbolic logarithms. The 
author’s reference to annotation is worth quoting ; 
“ In order to render a bibliography as useful as 
possible* it is necessary that a short description of 
each book of tables should be given# together with a 
brief note On their accuracy, the number of decimal 
places which they provide* the interval of argument, 
the extent of the differences* the arrangement of the 
tables and the type in which they are set tip.. . *1 
resolved, therefore, to examine as many collections of 
tables as I had access t q 3 and to give an account of 
them as above* adding historical notes where they 
are of interest,” 11 * 

2 + Sturgis (Cony), The Spanish world in English a 

bibliography. 1937. 

“ The books have been grouped according to the country 
or peoples to which they refer, naming the books 
alphabetically by authors within each group. The 
groups have then been arranged alphabetically by 
countries, as given in the Table of Contents. The 

217- TtajijpiiaJJiaji (S.R,). Prolegomena io library (Mad¬ 

ina library Association, publication series, 6) + P- 6B. 

21a. Pp. 23-193 and 207-203. &19- F. 
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Index then takes up the groupi in the same order, 
arranging the books alphabetically by title. The 
index For Spain has, in addition, been arranged 
chronologically before being alphabetised by title* 

* + Comments on the books are original or taken from 
reviews or other bibliographies.” 120 

3, AlHsou (William Henry) etc- Ed. A guide ta historical 
literature . 1931 . 

is another annotated bibliography* 11 was sponsored joi ntly 
by the American Historical Association and the 
American Library Association* The annotation had 
been done on a cu-opcrative basis by more than 
three hundred reviewers,, The annotation under 
Emil Ludwig 1 s j Vap&l/on is quoted as a specimen : 

“ Not a complete account of Napoleon's public career or of 
the Napoleonic period! but a psychological study, 
an interpretation of character* Brilliant, almost 
glittering in style ; a vivid portrayal, often keenly 
analytical, T!tough the exact historian may object 
to the use of the methods of fiction, as, Tor example, 
a number of imaginary soliloquies, still the work must 
be regarded as one of the noteworthy books about 
Bonaparte, Review. E. Aehom, A.FtJL 3a : B6o t 
July 1927 ; (London) Times literary supplement* 
27 : 35, May 12, 1927. ,f,il 

4643 Abstracts 

By far the most helpfu 1 form of subject biblio¬ 
graphy is that which gives abstracts of the contents 
under each entry. Such abstracting bibliographies 
have now become a necessity on account of the 
great number of periodicals that appear even on 
subjects of narrow extension. It is seldom that 


aao. Fp. 5-6* aai. P. 600, 
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ordinary libraries are able to take all the periodi¬ 
cals in a subject. Even if they do few readers can 
find the time and energy to peruse all the articles. 
Even then they He so scattered that need is 
felt for a compact and concentrated record of the 
gist of th eif eontents. „ 

There are about 300 abstracting journals, A 
few recent additions to their list are given as 
examples : 

1* Mathematical vine ws. 

was commenced in January* 194 0 * ^ * s sponsored by the 
American Mathematical Society and ihc Mathe¬ 
matical Association of America, It b a monthly in 
which the entries arc arranged in a classified order and 
provided with an author index. This new venture 
was made possible by funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Rockfdlcr Foundation 
and the American Philosophical Society* 

a. InUrmtbnnl bibliography of mgiiuning and industry. 

was begun in October, a 930 - It embraces all branches of 
engineering and industry* except that the electrical 
and technological industries are left out on the ground 
that they are well provided for otherwise. Its issues 
will be bimonthly and there will be an author and 
subject index each year It b published in eight 
sections into which the subjects covered are grouped. 
There will be two editions of every issue of every 
section, the first in book form and the second in 
cards. 

It is in fulfil mem of one of the objects of the National 
Centre for Technical Documentation founded in 
January, s 938, as a branch of the Consiglio Nazionale 
delle Ricerche Roma by Pietro Badoglio. 
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3* International Institute of Agriculture- Rome, Inter* 
national bibliography of agricultural economics. 

is projected to be issued quarterly. The entries are 
arranged in a classified order and an author index is 
provided. The less known languages are provided 
with a translation in one of the letter known langu¬ 
ages. 

465 Occurrence 

Wc shall next examine how or where subject 
bibliographies occur. They may occur in books 
or as independent books, or in periodicals or as 
independent periodicals. 

Examples : 

4651 In Books 

1. Keogh (Andrew)* Did. Papers in homwr, by the siajf 
of the library , 30 June 1^38 r 1938- 

has shown the hospitality of its pages to a Contribution to a 
bibliography of Francis Bacon** 1 compiled by Dorothy 
Flower Livingston and MolHe Marjorie Patton. Tin: 
importance of this bibliography, though it occurs as 
one of the contributions of a composite book, can be 
inferred if we remember the remarks of the compilers 
“ that this author appears to have escaped the atten* 
lion of serious bibliographers so that ft is difficult to 
find full descriptions of his works/* 

3. Naiidikeswara. Abhinaya darpena for) the mirror of 
guesture, tr. by Ananda A'. Caomamiwnmi md Duggirda 
Gopalakrishmjya with introduction and illustrations. 1936- 

contains what we had found to be our mainstay when 
reference service demanded a bibliography of Indian 
dances. 


222. PpH ^< 43 - 
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3. Boerickc (F.A.), and E.P. (Airthutz)- Comp. The 

demenls of homeopathic theory, maims mtdica, pracike and 
pharmacy. 1907. 

gives a bibliography of homeopathic books in pages 14 to 
24. The concluding paragraph of this section shows 
that the authors had deliberately meant it as a subject 
bibliography and that it is not merely an authors’ 
bibliography : “ Perhaps an apology 1 is due here to 
the reader (br introducing a section that reads almost 
like a book catalogue, but this little work is designed 
to help beginners in Homeopathy and this must be 
the excuse —if one is needed." 

Indian Classics 

4, A bibliography of the 108 Upanis finds occurs in verses 
30 to 39 of the Mukfikupanuhad 153 which is usually 
cited as the last of them, 

5. A list of the Pur anas is found in several Puranas. Brahad - 
dharma fmrana is an example, 111 

6, Similarly, a list of all the sLxty-four main Tantros is 
given in the Vamakesmra tantra.*-* 

4652 As Independent Books 

Several examples of subject bibliographies occur¬ 
ring as independent books have been given under 
other sections of this chapter and a large list will be 
found in Part 5. 


' 1 %$. Fjliuikar [Wasudcv L.jJtman Stuutri]„ Ed. Qru hundud and right 
UpQjiish&is {ha end fltAffj) with ranatts readings. Edn, 3. lj- 5 - P- 55 °* 

214. Brak*ddk&mQ puranam id* h IfvrapTxstirf Sarin. 1848* (Asiatic 
Society of Bcji^r] 4 bibliptbeCH Indies 120). Chapter 25, Verges 20-26, 
F. 165, 

225, Bh^darkar [K.Gr) h fiffwt of tfu Itortk far Sanskrit manusfripts 

lit jJW Bomba? PrriidfTuj during iht jtnr 1883-84. 1867, Pp- O7 and 375. 
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4653 In Periodicals 

i + The first bibliography attempted on Raman effect was 
distributed over several volumes of the Indian journal 
ofphysies , 111 

2l The only bibliography we have of the Sandesa (message) 
literature in Sanskrit occurs, scattered in several 
periodicals, viz* 

i. Royal Asiatic Society. Journal n.$. V* 16.1884* P- 403, 

It is by H-H P Rama-Varmflj Maharaja oFTravancore. 

ii. Deutchen Morgenlandischen Gescllschcft. ^eiLchrifL 

B. 54. 1900, P. G16* It is by Th, Aufrecht. 

iii. Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal and pfoctiding$ m 

N.$. V. 1. 1905. Pp, 41-42, This is by Monmohan 

Chakravarii. 

Iv. Indian historical quarterly- V, 3- P. 273. Tliis is by 
Chimaharan Chakravarti. 

v. Journal of oriental research. Madras, Pp. 269-274. 
This is a paper by E. P. Radhakrishnan of the 
Office of the Catalogus cafalogoTum* University of 
Madras, and it is avowedly a bibliographical article 
entitled Mrghaduta and its imitations* 

3, Another member of the Catalogus eatabgmtm office* 
V. Raghavan, has given a bibliography of the 
Gitas in the Journal of oriental rcsearohj Madras, V. ia + 
1938. Pp, TG8~T22 + 

4. A bibliography of philosophyfor rpjjj. 

appeared Erst in the hospitable pages of the Journal of 
philosophy 1 - 1 though it was later helped to appear as 
an independent book. 


aa& V- 4- 1929-1930. Pp. 081-348^ 
V. 5. 15130. Pp. 257-301. 

V. 7. 1932- Pp, 431-490' 

V, 9* 1934-1935- PP* 553-6M" 

227. V. 31- 193+* Pp. 449-503. 
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5. Similarly Hammond (William A.)- Comp, A biblio¬ 

graphy of aesthetics and of the philosophy of f nt arts from 
igoo to ig$2- 1933 ’ 

first appeared as a supplement to the May 1933 issue of the 
Philosophical review- V. 4a, 1933- 

6. international conduction is a periodical that is very 
hospitable to bibliographies of international problems. 

For example, 

(i) The volume for 1926 accommodates in pages 147 to 
,7 '* 

Buell (Raymond Leslie). Problems of the Pact ]Jr : a biblio¬ 
graphy, 

(ii) The volumes for 1913 and 1915 share in their issues 
or March and May respectively. 

Hicks (Frederick C.) Internationalism : a select list of hooks, 
pamphlets and periodicals, 

(ill) Meat (John), Peace literature of the war, 

occurs as a special bulletin issued in January, 1916 and 
forms part the volume for that year. 


4654 As Independent Periodicals 

Several examples of subject bibliographies occur¬ 
ring as independent periodicals have been given 
under other sections of this chapter and a long list 
will be found in Part 5. 

466 Up-to-dateness 

As in the case of reference books, the reference 
value of a subject bibliography also depends on 
its up-to-dateness. A discussion of the varieties 
of bibliography that arise out of this consideration 
will be found in section. 4024. 
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4661 Closed Variety 

Bibliographies which are prepared once for all 
and are never revised and brought up-o-date may 
be called as usual closed bibliographies. 

Examples : 

i + Wilson (Arnold T,}. ,4 bibliography of Persia. 1930- 

has not yet been revised. Nor has the following hope of 
ihc compiler been fulfilled : “It Ls the compiler’s ho[je 
that a supplementary volume may some day see the 
light, which may include an analytical index, in order 
to enable an investigator, without undue loss of Lime, 
to ascertain whatever of value has been written on his 
subject, 1111 fl While even this limited ambition for a 
supplement of subject index has not been published 
there is no point in expecting a supplement to bring 
it up-to-date, 

2, Vosmeer (G.CJf+)« Bibliography of sponges. 

ed* by G. P . Bidder and C* S. Vbsm&r RmIL 1928, 

Tins bibliography was begun in 1880 and it was complete 
up to 1913- But nothing has been done to bring it 
up-to-date* 

3. Hall (F.), A amtribution towards an index to the biblio¬ 
graphy of the Indian philosophical systems. 1859. 

h a bibliography of enormous value which was utilised by 
us fully in constructing the Colon Classification, It b 
now out-oF-date nearly by a century ; but no attempt 
has been made to revise* supplement or replace it. 
It would be a good piece of bibliographical research 
both for students of Indian philosophy and of librarian- 
ship to bring this basic bibliography up-to-date, 

4662 Occasional Revision 
One way in which bibliographies may be brought 
up-to-date is that of providing a chain of supple- 
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ments or revisions or a comb in at ion of these wo s 
Le ,j supplements up to a point of time* followed by 
a wholesale revision and consolidation. 

Examples : 

i, Mudge (Isadore Gilbert)- Guide to rfetnue books. 

h an outstanding example of an oft-used bibliography that 
U frequently revised- The fact that a national body 
like the American Library Association is its sponsor 
accounts for this happy extension of life by successive 
reincarnations. In its first birth it passed as 

Krocger (Alice Berthe). Guide to the study and me of referent* 
books. 1902. 

“ Annual supplements for 1903-07 were printed in the 
library journal and in the fall of 1908 a second edition* 
revised and considerably enlarged, was issued, * * T ** 
In 1910 the Publishing Board of the American Library 
Association asked (Mudge) to continue the guide by 
the preparation first of supplements to the 1908 
edition and eventually of an entirely new edition. 
The pamphlet supplements for 1909-10 and igit-tj 
were published by the American Library Association, 
seven informal annual supplements for 191016 were 
printed in the Library jourrml t and in 1917 a third 
entirely revised and much enlarged edition of the 
whole book was published.... In z 923 the New guide 
to reference books based upon the third edition with 
revision throughout and the addition of much new 
material, was published. The fifth edition, with the 
title Guide to rtftnnce hooks was published in 1939, 
and was continued by three supplements for 1929, 
1930 and 1931-33 respectively. These supplements* 
published by the American Library Association, took 
the place of the informal supplements which for 
nineteen years (tgio-afl) had been printed in the 
Library journal. The present edition is a revision and 
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enlargement of the fifth edition and its supplements 
with the inclusion of many titles, notes and other 
reference i n forma don* lft 

Mudge (Isadorc Gilbert), Referente books of lQffiigs 7 ; 
tin informal supplement to Guide to reference bocks 3 sixth &L 
* 939 * 

has already been brought out by the American Library 
Association. 

2. Ebisch (Waltcher) and Schucking (Lenin L.). A 
Shakespeare bibliography* 1931- (Sachsische Forschun* 
gsinstitute in Leipzig^ Forschungsinsinut fur tieuere 
Fhilologie, III. Anglisdsche Abteilung. Extra 
volume}. 

is claimed 10 be a first attempt of its kind. In it the 
bibliography is brought up to the end of 1929, This 
has been followed by the 

Supplement for the years 1930*1935 to a Shakespeare bibliography. 

mi* 

which is by die same authors. The authors state : 4i Since 
the Shat^spenre bibliography was published in 1931* so 
many contributions to Shakespearean study have 
appeared in print that the necessity of a supplement 
to our former w’ork makes itself felt/'* 30 

3. Rand (Benjamin) h Bibliography of philosophy t psychology 
and cognate subjects. 2 V. 1905. which formed V, 3. of 

Baldwin (James Mark), Dictionary of philosophy and psycho¬ 
logy etc. 3 V. in 4. 1901-1905. 

is the basic general bibliography for philosophy and its 
associated subjects. The bibliography was brought up 
to 1902. “ Since ’that time there has accumulated 

a large amount ofliterature which in Sis scattered and 
unclassified slate is accessible to readers only by great 
labour and loss of time. The American Philosophical 
Association, in view of these Tacts, has appointed a 

aag. Pp. iii 4 v. 330. F. v. 
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committee of its members to plnn and prepare a. 
general bibliography of philosophy as a continuation 
of Rand’s work covering the years from about 1901 
10 the present time.” 2,1 Emerson Buchanan is in 
Charge of the work. The basic supplement which 
is planned to cover 1902-1932 has not yet fjeen pub¬ 
lished, But the supplement to this supplement 
covering the vear 1933 was published first as a double 
number or the Journal of philosophy, V. 31, 512 and 
later as an independent book with the title 

Bibliography of philosophy, iff#. * 934 - 
Again as a part and in advance of the publication of the 
“ proposed General Bibliography of Philosophy, the 
American Philosophical Association approved the 
issue of the 

Hammond (William A,)* Comp, and id, A bibliography of the 
aestfutks and of the philosophy of the fiiti arts from 1300 to 

* 53 *- 1934 - 

fim in the form of a supplement 23 3 to the Philosophic review 
and later as an independent book thanks to the gene¬ 
rous financial assistance of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

The section on psychology of the basic bibliography is 
continued by the 
Psychological index. i& 94 ' 
which is an annual bibliography. 

4663 Open Variety 

Subject bibliographies, for which there k an 
arrangement for publication as a regular periodical, 

a 3 I r Hammond (William A,). Comp, amt tA. A triMiographj <if 
,h* oettheiiti and of tht philosophy tf ihtfnt tifti front t&xt to 1933- 10 J 4 ' 

P.nL 

Sj*. Vidt seetlon 4653, F-tiimpIc 4. 

233, Vhk Section 4&53’ Eiajnplc 5. 
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are gradually increasing in number. They are 
largely of the abstracting kind. Fascicules come 
out on a fortnightly, monthly, bimonthly or quarter¬ 
ly basis. Volumes arc completed annually or 
half-yearly. The completed volume is fitted with 
(a) the scheme of classification in use (b) alpha¬ 
betical index of author and titles and (c) an 
analytical subject index. The indexes are also 
cumulated at convenient intervals. Several 
examples of this type have been cited under various 
sections of this chapter. It is estimated that about 
300 such bibliographies are now current. A list 
of them will be found in Part 5. 

467 Homan Factor 

Now that we have examined the various problems 
that may arise in the preparation of subject biblio¬ 
graphies we may devote some thought to the most 
suitable agency that can compile or organise the 
compilation. 

4671 Compiler 

With regard to the compiler, as it has been 
already mentioned, historically it was the exp ert 
in the subject bibliograph ed that first figured mo st. 
He may know the subject. But that is not suffi- 
eient. For a subject bibliography implies not only 
locating and evaluating information but also arrang¬ 
ing and featuring the entries in the most effective 
way. This requires a knowledge of classification 
and cataloguing and a grasp of the perspective 
of the materials gathered from a general point of 
view. These qualities are likely to be more in 
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possession of librarians. In this connection it 
must be stated that it is an aspect of reference 
service which has so far hardly received proper 
recognition, but which may be of outstanding 
importance in future. A reference librarian with 
proper training who has wits about him is m a 
very strong position. He is bound to acquire a 
considerable specialised knowledge over a range 
which is encyclopaedic. If he keeps in touch with 
all that goes on in the stack-room and handles 
readers tactfully, he will probably find as lime goes 
on that they come to him not only for information 
but also for advice. He can often offer useful 
suggestions either bearing on work in progress or 
even as regards new research in fields where 
knowledge is lacking, A man or first-class training 
and original mind can in tins way directly or 
indireedy exert much influence on the work of the 
community. As a consequence he will be able to 
keep his enthusiasm alive and have the benefit ot 
reciprocal influence flowing from readers of all 
grades- It is this which gives him the necessary 
knowledge of the subject bibliographed. Further 
in brge modern libraries reference librarians have 
- previous research experience in some field and do 
specialise in some subjects even to make their 
reference service efficient. On all these grounds, 
if the choice is between a specialist in the subject 
and the reference librarian, we would recommend 
the entrusting of the compilation of subject biblio¬ 
graphies to die latter. Here is testimony to the 
soundness of this opinion from Samuel Clement 
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Bradford, o.sc., Keeper of the Science Museum 
(1930-38) and Vice-president of the British Society 
for International Bibliography : 

“ In Lhe first place it is obvious that a scienitReally trained 
librarian, who has specialised in bibliography p will h t? 
better qualified than the ordinary scientific worker to 
undertake a bibliographical research, and could 
relieve him of much of hh labour. Sudi preliminary 
investigations should be transferred Lo libraries h and 
they should be equipped as efficiently as possible 
for the purpose. Their higher staff should have that 
scientific education which alone can enable them to 
understand the outlook of the investigator and appre¬ 
ciate his need. sl * SJ 

But the ideal would be to make subject biblio- 
graphics joint productions of specialists and refer¬ 
ence librarians. 

In this connection, it must be stated here that the 
functional organisation of the work of a large 
library should provide for the exploitation of the 
vast experiences being built up by reference 
Librarians for the purposes of the compilation of 
subject bibbograpines. Reciprocally engagement 
in such work will increase the efficiency of their 
reference service to a remarkable degree. The 
staff time-table should provide for the periodical 
withdrawal of reference librarians to behind the 
screen, where they can mobilise their experience 
and devote their time to this work of bibliography. 
Instead of having a separate reference section and 
an independent bibliographical section, it would be 
best to pool the two sections together and put iheir 

354. Enzinirring, V. 135. 1933, P. lid. 
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hands alternatively on reference work and biblio¬ 
graphical work in the light of the demand that 
arises. 

4672 Agency 

Apart from the question of who should be com¬ 
piler, there is the question of the agency that is 
best suited to be put in charge of the production 
of subject bibliographies- The vastness of the 
work rules out individual undertaking. It rules 
out also a single library undertaking such work. 
It is possible only on a co-operative basis which 
embraces many bibliographers and specialists. 

At the other extreme w r e have also to rule out 
an international organisation with too centralised 
a control which may carry w-ithin itself the seeds of 
decay. In the case of the ambitious International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature, the whole organi¬ 
sation disintegrated when the activity of the 
central body was inhibited by the last Great War. 
The resulting financial loss was such that the 
experiment is not likely to be repeated. 

An informal association of autonomous, agencies, 
inspired by a common creed, is independent of the 
life of any individual member and will continue 
to collect converts. That is the English way. 

The American way will be to establish statutory 
bodies and empower them to receive the fabulous 
sums which the Camegies and Rockfellers are eager 
to provide for the cultural advancement of the com¬ 
munity. There is no doubt that this will be a 
happy solution according to the principles enunci- 
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a ted by Rudolf Steiner on what he calls congested 
capital* They must be diverted for the advance¬ 
ment of spiritual or cultural life in the form of 
foundations. 

He says : 

"Follow especially, (hose portions of available capitals 
which go into Foundations, Scholarships and other 
spiritual and cultural * goods which in the course of 
time re-act to fertilise the whole process of spiritual 
and cultural enterprises of every kind* You will 
perceive that free gifts arc the most fruitful thing of 
all in the whole economic process. We cannot arrive 
at a healthy economic process unless in the first place, 
it is made possible for people to have something to 
give and, in the second place, unless they have the 
good will and intelligence to give what they have ." 2 * 6 

In countries where and at times when public 
taxation is so organised that practically all surplus 
capital gets pooled into the government coffers, 
the functions of die State get naturally expanded 
ad infinitum and the State itself becomes the only 
effective and stable agency to look after this 
business of providing exhaustive subject biblio¬ 
graphies. It looks as if we have left the days of 
informally collecting converts or of surplus capital 
in private hands. The only possible agent for 
effective and continuous bibliographical service 
will be the State* 

4673 Organisation 

If considerations of finance point to the several 
national governments as the correct agencies, the 

335. Slciiliff (Rudolf) P l¥or{d rtorunnj r Ikt /yrmfiM of a stiata (f 
werid econ&mkl- 1937 - * 74 l 
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recurrence of international conflagrations would 
also suggest the basing of the bibliographical 
organisation of the world on strictly national 
foundations in preference to international ones. 
This is not to suggest the avoidance of all inter¬ 
national co-operation. All that is meant is that 
international organisations set up during peace 
times should not be so organically mixed up with 
national ones as to damage the latter when the 
Former necessarily breaks down. The symposium 
consisting of: 

(i) Kcllog (Vernon). The National Research Council ; 

(a) Hale (George EUcry). The international organisation of 
scientific research ; and 

(3} Lrland (Waldo G.}_ The international anion of academies 
ami the American Council of Learned Societies, * 3 * 

examined the whole of this problem of national and 
international organisation in the light of the dis¬ 
location and break down brought about by Lhc 
last World War. It is worth noting that 

“ The preparation of bibliographies and abstracts of 
current scientific literature.” 517 

is included among the functions of the basic 
national research councils. 

Apart from tins, within each country the organi¬ 
sation must be such that all bibliographies adopt 
uniform administrative methods. This would auto¬ 
matically obviate many of the existing difficulties. 
Work would progress more rapidly and ecohomi- 


2^' JjtlffMliflud foisdiictwft, 1920. Pp- 431 - 457 ^ 
1137+ Ibid. F. 428, 
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cally. Duplication would be minimised and the 
range covered, extended. 

46731 National Organisation 

It may be well perhaps to outline a scheme or 
bibliographical organisation for India. Its apex 
should be a Federal Council of Bibliography 
housed in and working in close co-operation with 
the National Library now called the -Imperiid- 
-Library. It should function through a number of 
federated bureaux—one for each major subject and 
one for each Indian language. It should 
prescribe uniform standards and secure the obser¬ 
vation of the same and co-ordination at all levels. 

1 he bureau for a subject should have a part- 
timed" bibliographer, a permanent staff, and co n¬ 
sult ants d rawn trom the " related _depar.tmentR-A)f 
government, federal and provincial, and the learned 
Bodies in the country pursuing the subject. Its 
office is best located at the library of the department 
of the Federal Government which administers the 
subject, if there is one, or at the national society 
which pursues the subject or at the office of Lite 
Federal Council itself. 

A linguistic bureau (other than those for Sanskrit 
and iuiglishj sBould have its office at and sh ould 
work in close association with the office of the 
fTegisfrar of-Books in the linguistic area concerned 
(winch, by the way, ought to be merged in ihe 
provincial library). It should have a full-timed 
bibliographer and a small staff. Till the Indian 
languages come to be used as the media of expres- 
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sion for higher research there would be no need 
for these linguistic bureaux to have different 
sections for the different subjects. Boots on English 
linguistics and literature and those m Sanskrit 
should be in charge of separate bureaux working 
at the office of the Federal Council. 

46732 Uniformity in Assembling 
Another matter which concerns organisation 
deals with the assembling of the entries in the 
bibliogra phy. If we remember that the biblio¬ 
graphies prepared by Lhe various national agencies 
should be capable of being merged m a single 
sequence, alphabetical arrangement of the subject 
part of the bibliographies is immediately ruled out. 
The names of subjects are best rendered in the 
entries in terms of the universal language of class 
numbers ; in other words a classified arrangement 
is indicated- 

Another necessary condition follows as a corol¬ 
lary. It is the adoption of a uniform scheme ot 
classification by all national agencies. It is only 
then that all bibliographies can be united into a 
single one in which all the references to a particular 
subject will fall together in one place where they 
can be found in a moment regardless of source or 
language. Further it is not enough if we have 
uniformity of classification for each subject only. 
The same scheme should be used for all subjects. 
For the same information may be indexed from 
different points of view by many sub-agencies 
specialising in different subjects. 
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Again complex notions will have to be expressed 
in the headings of entries. They are more easily 
done and all the usual troubles of alphabetization 
disappear if such notions are expressed by the 
association of ordinal symbols representing their 
constituent elements. Further it has been shown 
under the caption, Evation 0/ terminology^ that the 
fundamental constituent elements are relatively 
more stable titan the derived composite ones. 23 ® 
Thus it follow's not merely that the different 
bibliographical organisations should make their 
bibliographies classified ones and use the same 
classification, but also that the scheme of classifi¬ 
cation adopted should be a synthetic or composite 
one like the Colon Classification. 

The use of an advanced composite scheme 
requires a higher order of training which can be 
expected only in professionally trained librarians. 
To be of service in the preparation of subject 
bibliographies which naturally atomise topics their 
general academic qualifications should also be of a 
high order. 

46733 Specialist Consultants 

When it comes to the abstracting and classifying 
of nascent thought of the original thinkers in the 
different fields of knowledge, bibliographers cannot 
help seeking the aid of specialists. Hence the 
bibliographical organisation of a country should 
also provide for the association of the permanent 

538, Ramzan Lit bin n tSAi-}, Pruktfmrr.Q lulibrcty dinyiftfaiwtu 1937+ 
(Mad™ library Association, publication Seri*!, 6)* Fp- i34^x39. 
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bibliographers with specialists. The following 
statement in a Report of the United States Bureau 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera¬ 
ture expresses the realities of this problem : 

** In this day of specialisation it is not possible For one 
or 1 wo individuals to have a thorough knowledge of 
all the sdcnccSj and as economy of admimsiration 
would not warrant the employment of, say„ a dozen 
specialists, it was the practice for a number of years 
to refer some of the more technical papers to specialists 
For classification. These specialists being employees 
of the various scientific branches of the government in 
Washington, have* while not engaged in their official 
duties, aided the catalogue by furnishing the classifi¬ 
cation data required. Payments averaged approxi¬ 
mately 600 dollars per year divided among five or six 
individuals- It may be said that while specialists 
were willing to aid in this important international 
undertaking for a comparatively nominal compen¬ 
sation, the catalogue was benefited to a very great 
extent* For each citation furnished ivas an equivalent 
of a specialists' derision as to the value and application 
of the scientific subject of each paper classified. 112 ** 

468 Practical Bibliography 
While all the twelve classes of bibliographies 
indicated in the economico-bibliographical chain 
given in section 403 are likely to be pressed into 
service by the reference librarian it is only the 
reading lists and the subject bibliographies that 
will call for his help while being produced. As 
remarked already he may have collaborators in 
constructing them. But most of the work con- 


339. Smithsonian IniiitulLOEL Annual report qf ihi hwtrd &J rgJKfr- 
1915. F. 102. 
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nected with them is best done by him. Hence it 
may not be out of place to devote a section of this 
chapter to practical bibliography. 

4681 Planning 

“ Know what you haw to do, and do it . .for I believe 
that failure is less frequently attributable to either 
insufficiency of means dr impatience of labour, than 
to confused understanding of the thing actually to be 
done.”*** 

The first step in constructing a subject biblio¬ 
graphy is therefore to make a provisional plan. 
It may have to be altered gradually at later stages 
in the light of the experience gained in contacting 
the material. But it would be futile to begin without 
a plan, however, inadequate - 

The planning will involve a correct definition 
of the materia] to be bibliographed—definition in 
regard to each of the four characteristics, time, 
space, en ergy and matter, mentioned in section 402. 

The next step will be to define, so to speak, the 
penumbra of the related subjects and the particular 
angle from which they should be approached so 
that every thing may be properly focussed on the 
subject forming the umbra of the bibliography. 
It usually happens that whatever be the umbra! 
subject practically all the subjects from A to Z 
have to figure in its bibliography, no doubt, with 
varying degrees of light and shade. The featuring 
of the pcnumbral part of a subject bibliography 
requires great art—a delicate sense of proportion 

340. Ruiiin (John). Works. Library edition. 1903. V. 8. P. 19. 
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and a profound grasp of what may he called the 
cosmic unity of all knowledge. 

The planning is therefore best done if one uses 
a good scheme of library classification as the 
mould. The divisions of the umbral subject of the 
bibliography are best taken from that scheme. If 
the scheme used is a composite one like the Colon 
Classification which gives schedules for the funda¬ 
mental constituent classes only, the necessary care 
should be exercised in constructing alt the relevant 
derived composite classes. Again combinations of 
these with all the possible common sub-divisions 
should also be constructed. So also the classes 
derivable by any other special devices such as the 
Iasi Octave Principle, the Penultimate Octave 
Principle, the Bias Device and the Auto-Bias 
Device of the Colon classification 2il should be 
constructed. 

The penumbra! classes should also be dealt with 
similarly. 

Lastly all the classes, umbral as well as penum- 
bral so constructed, should be spread out in the 
correct filiatory order determined by the ordinal 
values of the class numbers. It is here that the 
efficiency of the scheme of classification adopted is 
put to test. 

4682 Route 1 ng 

The second step in the construction of the 
bibliography is the search for the materials 

341. RanganMhafi (S-k,}. Cotm i dasMfkatim- Edu, 2, tg$9- 

(Madia* library publication series. 9)* Fart 1 * Chapter (L 
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available in each of the classes arrived at at the 
planning stage. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that now and again one may strike against a 
material which compels a re-examination and a 
re-conditioning of the provisional plan. 

It is best to begin with an already existing subject 
bibliography or reading lis t if there is onc. - In the 
absence of it it may be desirable to begin with a 
reference book either exclusively devoted to Lhe 
subject or in its absence one covering it along with 
others. Next in order of preference one may 
start with a narrative bibliography or the authors* 
bibliography found in a-history of the subject or a 
compendious text book. The particular point at 
which the start is made depends upon the library 
where the work is done. This means that one 
really begins with the catalogue of the library. 

If the bibliography is to be limited to the holdings 
of the library ill which it is prepared the routcing 
should always keep itself close to its catalogue, 
except that, to help the book-selection section to 
fill up serious gaps found in the way, one may have 
to swerve from such a course. 

If on the other hand it is not circumscribed by a 
particular library but is meant to be as full as 
possible the further routeing will have to follow 
the other classes of bibliography available in the 
library. 

For example printed catalogues of other libraries, 
particularly union catalogues and catalogues of 
big libraries such as national ones, should be 
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explored with the plan always at the back of the 
mind. 

Secondly all available distributors’ (material) 
bibliographies should be brought into service. 
Bibliophilic bibliographies, second hand catalogues 
and retrospective bibliogr aphies will yield items oi 

old. 

Next the file of current catalogues for the period 
not covered by the retrospective bibliographies and 
the catalogues of books in print should be examined. 
Special attention must be paid to the catalogues 
of government publications* 

Thirdly the copyright lists should not be lost 

sight of. 

The final stage in routcing will consist of visits 
to the libraries whose catalogues are not published 
OT'whose holdings are not fully represented m their 
published catalogues. In their case there is no 
alternative but that of consulting their manuscript 
catalogues and examining their collections m 
person- It need hardly be stated that all along 
the route the librarian will have to enter into 
ultimate capillary tracks, so to speak, leading into 
the contents and the indexes of books and periodicals. 
4683 Selecting 

Selection vs. exhaustive collection is a moot 
problem in the preparation of a subject bibliography. 
The word-content required for an exhaustive 
topical bibliography is prodigious. It would make 
selection necessary. But some hold completeness 
of collection to be the cardinal point in a subject 
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bibliography. They arc prepared to overlook any 
number of bibliographical sins iF they find orthodoxy 
in this major point. They state that selection is 
always arbitrary and subject to errors of judgment. 
There is no way of telling whether or not a book, 
that has long seemed worthless or dead, may not 
come back to life. It is only when one has already 
examined every material, that selection becomes 
possible. Is it not therefore wiser and more 
suitable to make a complete list than to assume the 
toil and responsibility involved in selection ? 

Others say that die plea For completeness rests 
upon false premises and especially upon the 
hypothesis that the success and value of a work 
depend upon the amount of literature consulted. 
The claim that it was easier lor Gibbon than For 
Mommsen to write a history of Rome because he 
had less material to master is not correct. But Edgar 
Allen Poe's clever remark, that a large amount of 
literature on any one subject forms the greatest 
handicap to its mastery, in spite of exaggeration, 
contains more than a grain of truth. In fact, the 
great mass of publications arc not only of no help, 
they are more than likely to constitute an active 
danger to scientific work. They obscure vision, 
slow down creative work and hinder completion. 
In life as in writing, one must not spend too much 
time in preparation. Years, powers and the urge 
for work fade away. Germans and Americans 
have a very decided proneness for collecting 
material before starting work. The mere use of the 
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most exhaustive of bibliographies lias never raised . 
anv mediocre publication to high rank. 

The greatest completeness attainable may be 
rendered futile by yet another cause. Tlie boun¬ 
daries of the sciences arc constantly changing and 
extending. Changing meanings and maturing con¬ 
cepts may make an originally complete list incom¬ 
plete ; or users may, conversely, no longer wish to 
consult laboriously compiled lists of titles because 
the sciences have split up. 

The simple fact that a book or an article has 
appcared~does n ot automati c ally "give it a right to 
a ~ plaCt: mX~suSfect bibliography, and no biblio- 
grapherTwho k satisfied to be a slave to the author, 
can consider himself a scientist or an apostle of 
intellectual leaders. The task of the subject b iblio¬ 
grap her does not consist solely in th e orderly listing 
oI~pu Ijheatinm but in surveying and separating the 
goatjfmm die. aheep. 

Against all this it may be argued that even 
obsolete and trivial writings may become source 
material for historical studies and in the final 
analysis all publications and all articles in periodi¬ 
cals possess this historical value. 

Further not every thought discloses itself even 
after repeated re-reading. This fact may lead to 
the expunging of that which is not understood at 
the moment as not worth inclusion in bibliography* 
The future will reveal that it had to be thrown 
away at the present time because it was beyond 
the comprehension of a single intellect. Further 
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this work of evaluation cannot be done with 
sufficient accuracy and penetration on the pari of 
the compiler. He must be versed in many Reids,' 
because a publication may be of interest in diverse 
fields. The bibliographer may overlook ii because 
of his lack of specialised knowledge and the specialist 
may pass it over because ils general title may 
deceive him as to its contents. 

This discussion will become ^endless. T*he i fact 
is that the only practical course is to leave it t o the 
combined flair of the biblio g rapher a nd hk-spTriflJkt 
consultant and the force of public criticism . If they 
are 0! the proper pitch Lhc right note will be struck. 
IT unfortunately wrong men come to occupy the 
places or the critics arc swayed by extra-academic 
motives or begin to record ex cathedra judgments, 
no amount of instruction may secure the desired 
result. 

4684 Noting 

Assuming that a particular book or part of a 
book, or periodical or an article in a periodical has 
been selected Tor inclusion in the bibliography we 
have next to examine how it should be entered or 
noted. E ntries in a bibliography are not unlike 
V * en tries in ,.a library: catalogue. There Is Tiowever 
one fundamental difference. What are known as 
analytical entries in a dictionary catalogue or 
cross reference entries in a classified catalogue will 
give place to a modified form of Main Entries, the 
modification consisting of the mentioning of the 
exact page reference at the end of the entries. 
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Otherwise we have merely to follow an accepted 
code of cataloguing rules. The following are the 
codes which are available for use according to the 
nature of the arrangement of entries in the biblio¬ 
graphy : 

u For a classified arrangement fitted with an 
alphabetical index, 

Ranganaihau ( 5 .R.). Classified catalogue code. 
* 934 * (Madras Library Association, publication 
series, 4). 

ii. For dictionary arrangement, 

Cutter (Charles A.). Rales for a dictionary catalog. 
1904. {United Slates, Bureau of Education, Spe¬ 
cial report on public libraries. Pan 2.)* 

iii. For author and title entries, 

American library Association and (British) 
Library Association. Catalog rales , author and title 
entries. 1908. 

4685 Assembling 

Next there is the question as to how the entries 
in bibliographies should be arranged. As it is 
to-day chaos prevails in the matter. The descrip¬ 
tion of arrangement given under some of the 
examples occurring in various sections of this 
chapter will prove this statement. Some prefer 
chronological arrangement of titles with separate 
alphabetical author and subject indexes, others 
favour alphabetical arrangement by the author and 
an alphabetical subject index. In still others the 
entries are grouped under broad classes and in 
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each group the arrangement is either alphabetical 
or chronological ; and there is of course an author 
index. Some prefer the dictionary arrangement 
with the names of authors and subjects in one 
alphabetical sequence. Even when the author 
entries arc segregated into a separate index the 
subjects are arranged alphabetically by their names. 

Alphabetical arrangement of subjects whether 
in index or in main pari is believed to be as simple 
as e h c . But in reality it bristles with many diffi¬ 
culties. There is first the complete extinguishment 
of every trace of filiatory order which is what is 
really most useful to the user of bibliographies. 
Multi-worded names or subjects are another source 
of trouble. It looks as ir some of the problems oi 
alphabetization are insoiuable. The inadequacy of 
the alphabetical subject index' 14 - by A. F. C, Pollard 
and S. C. Bradford discusses this subject with 
several examples. 

Throughout this book {vide sections 22122 ■ 422 ; 
4313 ; 4321 example 4 ; 432117 5 and 46732) and 
in other books of the Madras Library Association 
publication series the form that is advocated is a 
classified one fitted with an alphabetical index. 

T he b est ..form for a subject bibliography is a 
tripar tite one . 

The first p.art should set forth in proper filiatory 
order die classes wh ich occur in the .bibliography. 
If t his part is of any considerable length it should 

1242- Anociuisfi of Spffjj) Librnrirs ihd [nfonnatioft Bureau^* 
Report vfpmsedvigl of the w-nrth amfm/tft €t€* 1530. Pp r 39-34- 
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be provided with an alphabetical index ol the 
classes 

' The'seoondEartJ^bibHograpbyjpropcr should 

arraWTThT mainlntngg in a minutely classified 
fdrmT^The main entries should give full biblio- 
?raphicafdetails, and exact page reference where- 
ever Lhe whole of the item mentioned in the entry 
does not constitute part of the bibliography. 1 he 
class headings listed in the first part should be 
distributed properly in this part and the appropriate 
entries arranged under them according to to 
call numbers. The typographical variation should 
be carefully decided so as to mate reference easy 
and appearance pleasing. 

The third part should give an alphabetic al inde x 
< ,f lh nUtH^ collaborators and ranHhdtito" 

section give the rules for the internal arrangement 
of the three parts. With regard to the arrangement 
of the third part a reference may also be made lo 
the Theory of library catalogs***' 


4686 Mechanics 

If a notebook is used, it should be of the loose-leaf 
variety, one in which the leaves are held firmly by 
press studs or springs, not by rings from which the 
perforated leaves soon break away. It is a wise 
plan to carry around a little pocket note book to 
record various ideas and scraps of information one 


S43 . tun^ih&n ( 5 .ft.), Thtary f iMxm? raid^. ■{*#< 
< NildrJJ 1.1 brjry As*tciMidn, publivulj*"» *=ll*®* Chapter G4- 
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casually picks up, before they are forgotten. A 
belter plan is as follows : 

It is preferable to use slips, writing one anti only 
item of information on each. Random findings 
and thought about changes in plan can thus be 
written one after the other on the slips just as 
they occur. Afterwards the slips can be sorted out 
and arranged according to the scheme adopted for 
assembling. Any change of plan may be- freely 
made at any stage and the slips, rearranged accord¬ 
ingly. The slips must be of the standard*size, 
5” x 3”, and should be cut from tough ledger paper. 
Some would recommend cards in their place on the 
ground that stiff cards arc easier to handle. But 
our experience is that flexible but strong slips arc 
more convenient for this kind of work and for note- 
taking generally. They occupy less space than 
cards. A larger quantity can be carried in one’s 
person. They arc best carried in a leather pouch 
resembling a tobacco pouch with two compart¬ 
ments—one for stocking blank slips and the other 
for filing the written ones. At the top of each 
written slip, the rapidly constructed provisional 
class number of the items entered should be written 
in pencil to facilitate concurrent filing in a classified 
order. Otherwise, the slips accumulate so rapidly 
and it becomes a heart break to pick out readily 
what we want for consultation in the course ol 
routemg. 

| t is desirable that any annotation that suggests 
itself while examining a book or an article should be 

5 ® 7 
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noted down on the back of the slip in which the 
eiury is made. The bottom line of the slip should 
be used to note down the exact location of the 
book ; the name of the library, the call number 
anti so on. It is essential to have a cardboard box 
into which the written slips may be transferred 
from the leather pouch from time to time. In the 
Madras University Library we use for the first 
transfer receptacle a small teak wood box, measuring 
5“ x 3” x 3” internally, the top and bottom lids 
sharing the height of 3” equally. They arc 
locked by hooks. Once in a week such a box may 
get filled up. Then its contents are transferred 
to a tray whose inner dimensions are 5” x 3” x 15/’ 
This may, if necessary, tie put in a wooden socket 
with locking arrangements. For an active biblio¬ 
grapher, this second transfer receptacle may be 
able to receive the slips prepared in about a month. 

A month is a convenient unit of time for calling 
hah in the routcing work and carefully studying, 
reviewing an d consoli dat i ng the si i ps. They s h ould 
then be provisionally assembled and filed in a 
cabinet, A specification for the cabinet will be 
found in the Library administration 2 44 . When the 
routcing is completed, the contents of the cabinet 
should be reviewed as a whole and finally assembled 
providing the necessary guide cards. 

What next ? Is the finished bibliography to be 
printed as a book or printed in cards ? The 

J44. kangaittliiau l-ibrarj admuiutralh*, ifjrjG. { Miidm* 

Library Awtiaiion, puhUtation icrbij). Section 57. 
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former is the practice that is much in vogue now. 
But it is not economical in any sense. It cuts the 
bibliography into numerous sequences in course of 
time. Human inertia is such that human will is 
not strong enough to overcome it and make one 
look up all the sequences. On the other hand a 
bibliography in cards is all in one sequence and 
ever up-to-date. When the time comes to weed 
out very out-oi-date entries, they are easily removed 
and filed separately without any derangement or 
disfigurement of the entries that are retained. 

Further, entries in cards can be supplied to the 
customers at shorter intervals than in book form. 
Time is of the very essence in the supply of a 
bibliography. Hence every means of reducing the 
time lag between the production of a bibliographical 
entry and its reaching the several users should be 
welcome. We cannot at present think of any 
better means than that provided by the printed 
card system. 

Of course the handling of cards is not as con¬ 
venient as handling a book. But this convenience 
of handling is certainly worth giving up in exchange 
for the greater convenience that arises out of being 
up-to-the-minute. Further it is more often libraries 
and institutions than individuals that buy biblio¬ 
graphies. Now libraries and institutions can afford 
to have the necessary equipment and facility for 
maintaining the file in proper condition and 
making it available for use. One example of a 
bibliography in printed cards can be givenr 

5^9 
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Tilden (Josephine E,), Index alganm universal is. 1915 — 

Here the cards are 5” x 1 i’\ This halves 
tlic cost of stationery ; and it was a welcome 
piece of economy as ihc publication was a private 
one. But there is no denying that these are too small 
to handle. If it were not private, surely the 
standard card would have been used. 

469 BtHLIQGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

We saw in section 403 that twelve classes of 
bibliographies of printed books exist. We also 
saw in section 4025 that a four-fold infinity of 
classes of bibliographies is possible. It is true 
that all possible classes of bibliographies have not 
come into existence. But those that do exist arc 
already so many that it is hardly possible for any 
one to keep track of them, 

“ In 1897 the National Library of Paris had about 75,00a 
titles, classed as bibliography, of which perhaps 
60,000 were catalogues 1 both library and book* 
sellers* catalogues), but 15,000 more special biblio¬ 
graphies— and this would not include, of course, 
periodical articles or bibliographies, nor all the im¬ 
portant special and subject bibliographies included in 

books_ for another example of the number of 

bibliographies being printed, die 1926 Bibliographie its 
Siblivtheks uttd lluchwestns of the geutralblatl fur 
Bibliotlitkwfsen runs to over 200 pages (titles of hooks 
and articles),*’* 4S 

Bibliographies of bibliographies have become a 
necessity. 

- 4 .V Van Uooeii fHcnry Bari Ir Li' and Wajfoer (Frank Kdter). 
Biblagr^dry, prartif al, nutmrrciht, hhseticid. 1938. P. 547. 
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Practically all the sections of this Part can he 
re-written in terms of bibliography of bibliogra¬ 
phies, Indeed if* the examples are excluded or 
suitably replaced and the term bibliography is 
changed into bibliography of bibliographies in this 
Part we shall get a theory of bibliography of 
bibliographies. Hence it would be redundant to 
develop its theory afresh. It may suffice here to 
give a few examples. 

According to Bcsterman- 4 * the earliest known 
bibliography of bibliographies is 

Teissier. Catalogues emetomm qui libromm catalogues etc* 1 606 . 

The following are three well-known retrospective 
bibliographies of bibliography : 

j, Petzholdt , J.). Bibliotheca bibliographies* 186G. 

2 , Stein H.), Manuel dr bibliographic genu ale. i8t)7- 

3. Courtney (W.P.), Register of national bibliography. gV. 

1905/13. 

There are many gaps to be filled in the retros¬ 
pective bibliographies of bibliographies. One may 
look for a bibliography of recent bibliographies in 
the following : 

1. Mudgc {Isadora Gilbert), Guide to reference books. 

3. Minto {John). Reference (mks, a classified and annotated 
guide to the principal works of reference. 

3, Van Hoe sen (Henry Bartlett) and Wallxrr (Frank 
Keller). Bibliography, practical, enurnttaliut, historical. 
iffSS. 

There is evidence of a great bibliographical stir, 
at least in the New World : 


2*6. Library Anuoftlion. Record. V. 38.1936, P, 297. 
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I. 

News Sheet to include as nearly as possible notices of 
all bibliographies planned or in process of compilation 
by mem bets of the constituent societies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and of other American 
Scholars,” 4 ** 

S, Again librarians are invited to report information on 
bibliographies in preparation to the Bibliographical 
Committee oi the A.L,A. which, in co-operation with 
the Bibliographical Society of America, wishes to 
maintain a continuous file of such projects, s * * s 

3- “ A committee of the conference of College and 
University Librarians or Southern California..... .is 
compiling a union list of bibliographies in the principal 
college and public libraries of the region*" 3 ** 

The latest bibliography of bibliographies in the 
English language is : 

Bes tern inn (Theodore), A world bibliography of bibliographies, 
2 V. 1939-1940. 

An account of the plan of this work is given by 
Bcstcrman himself in a pajScr entitled A new biblio¬ 
graphy of bibliographies which he presented to the 
Margate Conference of the British Library Asso¬ 
ciation on June 9, 1936. 

The National Research Council of the United 
Slates is publishing in its bulletin series quite a 
number bibliographies of bibliographies on special 
subjects. 


447, American library Association, ttutUtin. V, rggtj. p. 65. 
K 4 libra bof if tin > \* r 13. p T 

* 49 ' American Library Asoriatton. £te. V. 33. 1939, P r 3^5, 
350. Library Afiodrimi, AeurtL \\ 3 &, 1936. I'p, 1197^303. 
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Examples : 

1* Number 50, *Jjf bibtiagrapMai an chemistry 

and chemical Udmologj^ /goo-1^4. 1925. 

2. Number 36. Cotobgw a/" jkirfrfo/ittf bibliographies in 

geology 1 f $ 9 &* 9 ? 0 - 1 923. 

3. Number 65. 0/ iiMqgn^Ara *?n psychology^ 

tgoo-ripf' 1928, 

There are also periodicals which are rich in 
bibliographies of bibliographies. 

Example : 

1, ^entraiblatt fur Bibththekwesen. 1888— 

has each of its issues divided almost equally between 
articles and lists. An annual biheft cumulates the 
list in a Bibiwgfnphk dis BibfMeks — und Buehwtsm, 
1904 — It is" still continuing with a slightly altered 
name. 

2 , Bibliogtaplu modem*. 1897 — 

was Founded by H. Stein in continuation oFhis MwuwL 

3* Libra*? Vtkrdm. 1876 — 

whose publication has now passed on to the hands of the 
H.W* Wilson Company, has been already described 
in Section 4623, 

The New York Public Library includes, in its 
Bulletin, Lists of recent bibliographies From time to 
time. 2 3J These Lists give an alphabetical list, 
followed by a detailed subject index, of biblio¬ 
graphies received by the Library. 

In March, 1938, H. W. Wilson Company 
inaugurated the latest periodical bibliography 
of bibliographies under the title : 

^ fii 

a jl, Tide, for ciampfe. V. 43 . IS3B, Pp. I tiE-132 and V. 43. 1939, 

Pp- 323-33* ; 493-513 and 
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Bibliographic index . 

It is a quarterly which is planned to be followed 
up by annual and five-year cumulations. It lists 
current bibliographies including those published 
separately as books and pamphlets and those 
published as parts of books and periodical articles. 
References are included also to new editions, 
supplements and reprints of general and universal 
bibliographies, national and trade bibliographies 
and general subject bibliographies. 

“ The material is arranged alphabetically by subjects as is 
the customary' practice in America. Even die smallest 
list of literature of which the majority appear in books 
covering the most diverse fields, are carefully noted. 
Works published in the United States preponderate 
by far, and of the European notions, England is dealt * 
with quite comprehensively, and France and Germany 
to a lesser degree."® 49 

A list of bibliographies of bibliographies will be 
found m Part 5 which is given in the second 
volume. 

The number of bibliographies of bibliographies 
too is increasing so rapidly that we arc already in 
need of: 

Bibliographies of Bibliographies of Biblio¬ 
graphies. 


25a. Library Association. Yritr't u.or!> w libretian.ifiip. V 11. (iggS) 
1939* P-33+- 
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INDEX 

t: . : ,a 

The references arc in Fari?, GllA-Fmcs. and Sections ; ami mt [0 

dJjah = described In relation to 
rJ*l- = in rclaltnn |o 

tf-t-M. = quoted in relation to 
f = referred in relation io. 

J. Am cad* — ti.rJ* Choice of entry word in Hindu names. 3 J 4J3tlll> Cc un- 
pilation ur subjed bibliography, 46S4, 

A. L, J, oifah^m—d.^rA. Book selection list*. 435. E*. 1. 

Abcrcrnnibic (L-)- Principtts nftutror? m V iii Jfii V AJ.t. DilfieuEuir* due to 
hide and seek, 13251I, ks, 2 - 
Mtkidhnna rnjmdra-—dJ^ Scope of dictionaries, Ex. 6- 

Abbitwjc dzTpann —rJ-M, Subject-bs blkigruphy r 4651 , Ex, 2 - 

Abraham (KarIK StleclrJ fitiptn—rJjJ* Author bibliographies-, 434. 

Ex* 3 ^ 

Absentee enquirers— i*rJ. Why of ready reference service, 92 £l- 
Abitracting perkwitcal*— rA j.I. How of long range reference semer, 33a* 
Subject bibliography, 4643. Why of long range reference service, 3*4+ 
Abstracting periodicals. Cumulative index Author bibliographic 

457 - 

Academic Libraries—i\r.t T What of ready reference service. a 12. 

Aitnibn Fill fa iht px rrnmwt documtnt cotlrttim of the library of the League 
of Nations—r.fr.f. Government publications. 439115. 

Act for Redressing Disorders in Frio ling—f-irJ* Copyright lists, 44 1 i . 

Alfa mxtitonm—rj-r 4 * Renewing peraocticab, 4323. 

Actualities 111lucrative,, 34, 

Adtfphi — q.ij.L Reference sendee as a technique, 1157* 

Aihiva htdpfr—r.i.tJ. Difficulties due to hide and sect*13253, Ex. 3. 
Advisory Group on College libraries of the U tub'd States— TAJ.L Book 
selection liitt, 4^3- Ex- 3- 

Aesthetics, Bibliography of—465,3. Ej. 5, 4661. Ex. 3. 

Aetiology of (he difficulties of fmliHlrn. IK43. 

/Ifaiittytiiajic-rukitnnanike—r-i-tJ- Subject bibliography, 4641. Ex. 6, 
AgateOI, Bibliography of—4641, E*. 5 ; fi- 
Agiiu^-i.T‘ 1 . Subject bibliography, 467*. 
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Agency] d.i.rJ. described in TtlMirm Vo- it-U - in fetation to. 

Agency for Information on Sources of Scientific and Engineering literal 
lure its a dtuniTTKTltWOn centre^ 333521, 4 - 

Agrjrulliira] economics. Bibliography of. 4643- Ex. 3, 

AgricuJtu ml libraries—r.i.r,f. Quantity of bools and periodicals, jsriis. 

Agricultural statistic Reference book m r 22112a. Ex. 1. 

Agriculture, Si biography oJ + 4122* Ex. 13, Reference boot in, 321213. 

Ex. I. 

Agriculture,, Ministry of—rj.r.f. Scope of aiaiutkal annual*, 22113. 

Aircraft* Bibliography of, 4122, Ex* 9. 

Akfijapatra aspect <if gazetteer*, 221161. 

Almir di gtttftapkvi foda t potttda td. iwxamka—+A>T r ^ Scope of systematic 
atlases, 221171. Ex. 1 * 

AlcuLn of York—r+fjpL Definition of library. 11 r. 

Aliases—ij-.r. Genera] help to general readers, 1326. 

Allan (G.C.) df«&m Japan end its probUmi—r.ijJ* Kra Canal incident, 346. 

Allan (Alfred H. . Gammercial organic tztial_i iv. —r.i-r-J-Variation Ln intension 
of encyclopaedias, 221151, 

Allison (William Henry). Ed. Agmdt to historical hurstout — ddj-t* Classified 
arrangement in reference bnnki* 22122. Hx. e - Subject bibliography, 

4E42. Ex. 3. 

Allusion bibliography, ij.L Author bibliography, 459a. 

Alphabetical arrangement in—Library' raulggue^ 422. Many affair* 
of life—r-fj'-L Why of initiation of freshmen* 1235. Reference books,, 
aaiai. Retrospective catalogues, 4313. Subject bibliography* 4673.2 ; 

^imrolbfa- i.r.f. History of reference books, 92 ieL 

America— tat,** Bibliography of bibliographies, 469. Dictionary c*tn« 
logues, 4222. 

Amman mtmusl —rA.rJ. 1 J p-tO-datBDSCM, 22133* 

American art asuwtth-rJLrd. Scope of year-books, *21124- Fjc, 2. 

American Asjodatlon For the Advance of Science—r.i.rJ. Reading lists, 

41 Ti Ex. 3. 

American Association for the Advancement ofSde nee with the cO-ope ration 
of American Library Association. Scirntt taofc-fuf, 411, Ex. 3. 

Am erican biography. Reference book in, 221114. Ex, •>. 

American biography (contemporary'}. Reference book in, 221115. Ex. ^ # 

221212. Ex. ?. 22131. 

Jlifflfrirara book prices current — tlr.t- Second band catalogues, 4322, Ex. 5. 

American Council of Learned Societies- imV.I. Bibliography oF Iribljn- 
graphics. 469. Subject bibliography, 4662. Ex. 3. 

American Council of reamed Societies. American Library Association 
and National Research Council. Untied Staid. Lift of serial j'ubii- 
tetwru of foreign government, M* Subject bi bliography, 

463 nr . 
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American Geographical Sodcty—j + Pre-Columbian America, 342. 
American hbtoridJ societies, Bibliography of, 463a/. Ex, 4. 

American Institute of Radio Engineers—r.L/JL Why of ready reference 
Service, £ 32112 . 

American library Aarabition—Bibliography of bibliographies, 465. 
Bibliography of illustrations, 4633* Ex* y. Bibliography of pamphlets, 
4633. Ex. t. Government publications. 43,2 I 14. Subject biblio¬ 
graphy. 4662. Ex. t. 

- Boot-list^d-ifrU Book selection 113^423. Ex. 1. 

- Bulletin: — $.irr.L Bibliography of bibliographic ?u 469, Initiation in 

college libraries. 12451. 

American Library Association. Education Committee. School library jeat- 
rA.rJ. Why of imftilio a of frfhmrn, 13381 
American library Association and {hriciih) Library Association. 

tides, mvi tide oafrici—r.r.r.h Choice of entry in Hindu names, 

22121B1 . Compilation of subject bibliography, 4684. 

American literature, Bibliography of r 4122. Ex. 19. 

American Mathematical Sociriy—r.i_r,t Subject bibliography, 4643. 
Ex- 1* 

-- Bulletin “r.fj.l. Reviewing periodicals, 43^3- 

America newspapers, Bibliography of. 4632/1?- Ex, 5+ 

American Oriental Society. Jmirnai — r.i-r 4 ^ Diffitultis due to hide and 
seek. 13253. 

American Philosophical .-Wo 1: is lion—r.i.r. f. Subject bibliography, 4662, 

Ex.g. 

American Philosophical Society— r.iJ.L Subject bibliography, 4643. Ex* 1. 
American physicist— tAjJ, Tcfmiiiokigy i'j.I. initial ton of freshmen, 
12322. 

AmeriC-US— r.ur 4 - Exhaustiveness in subject bibliography, 4GB3. 

Ames (Joins Grill] th), GrrnprtktnitU iWiUr fo tht puMkntiom of4fo United 
States fHcminf — r.i.r.f. Government publications* 4321112. Ex. a* 
Analytical card*— cr.j. New addition 3333* Shelf study. 3331. 
Analytical entries—As a technique, 1154, 

Ancient history, Bibliography of* 4I22. Ex. 41. 

Ancient reference boob, Mint. 

* Ancient Sanskrit—i.r.f. Difikiitiiei due to Mde and seek, 13253. 

Andhra FignattassrvtilZQ —r.i.r.l. Geographical bias in eficydopaediis, 
221152. 

Andreas (Valerius}. BtblwthtCA Bilgkti—fJ+rJ. National bibliographies, 
43 * 2 - 

_— Catedogul ffafttflfll Hispamae xnptrum —r.s.r.f. National bibliographies, 

43 13 * 

Andrea (Richard). AUgemriMf litud-c. ttof—f.ljvr, Gazetteers a* indexes 
lo atlases, 22116. 
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Angel] dJa-.f* «* described in relation. to. 

Angel { Norman) - Fma and du w—rJ>4* Difficulties due to <=liange 

of titles, 13261. Eat, i- 

— fVr/Her 4e pMTf-—r.iJ,l, Difficulties* due to change of title. tsaGi- Ex. i. 
Ante M khirkin—r.tJ-i- Why Dfrtftdy reference Bm« } 522113. 

^UTMjTj of ike Bhaminrkar Oriental Research Institute—r.i.r,/. Author 
bibliographies, 4.5G. Ex, t* 

Annotated bibliographies 4642. 

Anaufd rr/wl of the Board of Rrgeisk of the SimihiojiiaTi lortitutitm-" 
$J.r *i+ Subject bibliography* 46733. 

-- of the Department or Public Printing and Stationery of Canada 

— J.L r.t Government publications, 43214- 

- of the Library of Congress—r.fj.t. Dictionary catalogues, 4222* 

Amtud nportl ™ ti^if progress of ehtfiri.ttry — d.LrJ, Narrative bibliographies 
4(23, open forms. Ex. 3- 

Anonymous literature, Bibiiogra phy of, 4633. Ex. 4. 

Anthologies — i,r,f T Difficulties due to hide and seek. 132311. 
Anthropological Institute. Journal —r.f j.f. Dtvil word Lip incident, 344- 
An l i-Firsl Law—sra.f. Subject In biographies 421. 

And-Uw*—Genesis of reference service, 1 1 - 

Antiquarian enquirer—i>J. Preparation for long range reference, 331. 
Antonins (Nicolaus), BibHofom National bibliographies 

43 ia - 

AnukrwnanikM—1 >X History of reference books 25 <01 » 

Appaya DiLdiita— rAj.L What effong range reference service. 313. Ex, i- 
Applied physics Reference book In, 25153. 

An&k qiqKbpariitt—rJ-rl- Geographical bias in encyclopaedias, 251152. 
Arabic publisher*—ri-M. Difficulties due lo change of title, 13262. 

Arabic works Bibliography of, 43 <3- 

Arber -IEd. Ed. Tfrm caXakgnt^iU.r.L Publications of the day* 4324, 

- A trajumpt of dtf rtgilitfs of thi Ge?npeny of Stationers s/ 

Copyright lilts 44 - 1 t, 

/krAh for Maiktmtitik tmd Pkjnk—rjJ'J. Difficulties due to hide and seek* 

Arrange men t in—Catalogue of government publications 432117- 

raiic*—tJ-h What of initiation of freshman, tall- Library Otts- 
logues 42a. Many a flair* in life—r.iJM* Why of initiation of 
freshmen, 22. Reference books 2212. Retrospective catalogues, 
4313. Subject bibliography, 46732 ; 4GB5. 

Art, Bibliography of, 4122- Ex, t6; 17- Reference book in, 221124. 
Ex* 25. 

Art (biography) * Reference book in, 221113. Ex. 6. 

Ariicl»—ir-L Subject bibliographies, 4623* 

Articles and books— i.tJ. Subject Mhliograpkics 4624. 


g-Lr.L - quoted i ci fdatinn So- = referred in relation to. [Aufrccbi 

Artifirbli^’, High water mark of—ij.1. How of it utiation of freaJunen, 
1233, 

Artificiality uf thr second order— UA. Reference service as a technique 
1157. What of in it iiiTioii of freshmen ^ 1 2! 4 , 
i\rti and Crafts Exhibition— r.iVr.t. Printer hibliogta pbiei, 4433. 
Arunnrhiilain — rJjJ. Palmyra inddenT, 341. 

Ashcdirir Pros —*.i,r 4 , Printer bibhograpliies, 4433. 

Second hand catalogues* 4323- Ee- J- 
d-iw incident, 1316. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal Bntriptirr ratalngia of Sanskrit marjucripti— 
r.i.rJ. Author bibliographic!, 45^# 

- Jtmrjad — r.fjj, Difficultra due to hide and seek* 13252. 

- Journal tmd piarecdings —fvf jr.f. Subject bibliography. 4653, Ex. a, 

Ajlib as a documentation centre, 33332. 

Aslib drift fay, a juft to sm/ftt r */ £njfa™tii» in 6>af ffrifaifl aarf 

Inland—q.ij 4 * Univerttd bibliography, 40263- 
Asiintifatson—i -f,t- Ready reference sendee, 1133. Reference service, 3405* 
Adoration of British Chambers of Gonsiuerce. Chamber 0 / commerce atlas'- 
r.i./.f. Scope of systematic aliases, mnil* Ex- 8, 

Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux —t_rJ, Docu¬ 
mentation centre, 3335*- 

- Riper r of pT&£tiriji£i of the fifth confer cm* — fJjtJ. Time factor in long 

range reference icrvioe, 3211. 

- Rtptjf i md proceedings of the JtrraiA taafirnxt^r i.rJ. Subject hibliu- 

Sntpfiy, 4685. 

Axsociazhinc Tapografico — Liberia Jiahaaa—r j-r.J. Copyright lists, 4415. 
Astrophysics,. Reference boob it*, 22II51 «■ 

AiyAcm Prfijj airn&iaek and directory uf Madras and Southern India rU. — d.iSJ. 
Reference books in I ndia* 32103. Ex- 3- r.ij. 1 . Scope of directories, 
231123. Ex, 2* 

Astronomy, Bibliography of, 4122- Ex, 5*6. 

Atkinson {Dorothy F.). Mdmmd Spencer* a hihlicgfaphkal S it pf d rwm f— ra jX 
Author bibliographic*, 4592. 

Atlni of amioii and classical geographer a. r.L Scope of systematic atlases, 

22117*’ 

Allas muersrit di geographic—'F ajA. Scope o f aliases. 22117, 

AUw-HJ^ Scope of reference books, 221*7- 

Aliases, Bi biography of, 4632 f Reference book in, 221 tj. 

Atoimiatinn—i.rX Subject bibliography, 4653, 

Attempting the impossible—n\rJ. Universal bibliography, 40363, 

Aufredit (Theodor) — r.ijvf. Subject bibliography, 4633. Ex. a, 

__ Cauhgus iasalaganm : an alphabetic *1 fighter of Sanskrit uarfo and 

author j — -dri.r r i* Uiiguiictic bibliographies, 43131. tjj.t. Lnguifljc 

bibliographies, 4313. 
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.\urobir<t D ] iiaJL - described in relation “»■ •*<*■ * 1,1 rel *tion «>• 

Aurobindu. .Watfcrr—fl.i,r,t. Reference service, 1333. 

Authut* (E-P.) Md Boerick (F.A,). Tkt rWi^ of hmupathu thmj, 

MMUriz mfdkSj pT&Liict phanrutty —rSubject bjbliojfaph), ■ 

Ex. 3, 

Author bibliographies* 45- 

Author Reference bibliography 4231- 

Authors' bibliographies. Definition, 41a* t** Compilaftou of subject 
bibliography, 408-3. 

Autobias, device—r.i.r.d Planning a subject bibliography, 4™*'- 
Autobi bliography, 451 ; 452. 

Awaroieia-i.rX How of ready reference service, = 334 - 

\vrr (Mary Farewell!. OrA-(wf 0/ Bo,bn fld *&>/*», I 7 *f‘ 7 &>‘ 

Mlwgraphuei mun b M*t W*«W-rJj’J- Subject Inhliogrnphy, 

4G32 Ex. 6+ 


Om* (Francis), Afe» Jltali*-*.fcr.l. U>ns range reference service, 33353. 
-Bibliography of f 4S51. i- 

BadogUo (Pietro) — fJfl- Subject bibliography, 4«4S- &- * 
itiir (Roby) and Zonk (Margaret). A btblwgrapb of AMmt Dotty—d.,s 4 . 
Author bibliographies, 453* Ex. 1. 

Baldwin (James Mark). DifUmay of fMimfih «r.d ptychokgy rfr.—rt.r.b 
Subject bibliography. 4662. Ex. 3- 

Balter (Rmesl A.) A #adt «> thi *»* &** *» l f Sub >' el 

bibliography. 4631. Llleratuie, Ex- 4- _ r , 

__ .4 gZt ia hutmrol fiction—dJt.t. Su^j«t bibliography, 463'. literature 

Scrips HMtrhm "W* 

NationaJ bibliographic 4312. 

RanMng fbingrapM* R*Awn« b°° k iUi w 1 ug* Ex, S* 

SShan (John Handley) ■ publish **rk oflmton Marcus fcmferteW- 
r,ur 4 . Author bibliographies, 456. Ex, 3. , 

Bartholomew (J.G.). Atlas of zoogeography—T-tJ.t. Scope of lyrtefltftK- 
actasej. 221 17 sr 

Bartholomew (J.S0- dlf« 0/ au-lrtrflfgy^-r.i.r.t. Scope of systematic 

&tja 9 n k 2 SH 7 I- *. , 

Basavmja. Skaiialtcaromakaro-r.i.r.i. CI«sifKd arrangement m reference 

book5 n 22121- ^ . , 

Baru (B.D.) and Kirtifcar (K-R ). Mim mtdicol pftnUt-r.w.f. Vanauotl 

in itfclcUaion of cncyclopiicdlUs t 221151- 
Bav of Bengal—f.i.r.i- Kr* Canal incident, 346. 

Beale |T.W.). Orifntal biographical dlftiwwry—d.t.rd. Choice ol entry WO 

in Muslim names, ssiei&s. 

Bee culture, Reference book in, 221151 . 

5 ®° 


f.i.r.f, = quoted In relation to* rjjvl. = referred In relation to. [Bkbhog. 

MtlmV H&ndhuch der Qfgartisnhm Chemte —^ 4 >*f. CbssiJi«l arRUgcrMUl 
ID reference books, Ex. 3. t.i-trt, Arrangement in reference 

books* 22111, Ex. 4- 

BeEgiLuci—i.r.l. Catalogues of publications of the day. 4324, Union 

catalogues, 4221. 

Be nt (William). Ltnkm caiatogve—r-lrA, Publications of die day, 4324- 
Bergalrasser [G-) —r.hr.f. Author bibliographies* 451 - Ex. 1. 

Barnard Shaw incident. 12331. Ex. rifX Mulii-worded entry word* 
321218. 

Berne Convention—r.l.r.l. Copyright lists,. 4416. 

Ekrtholimu (Alberta*) Dr scriptis Denonm—rJoJ* National biblio¬ 
graphies, 4311. 

Bfcsterroan {Thcodorel* A world bibUography uf bibliographies—r.i.t A. 
Bibliography of bibliographies r 4%- 

- The beginnings of systematic biblWgTOphy— ri-f 4 - Father of bibliography, 

4311. Inversion of personal names. 12331. Subject bibliography> 
4621... 

- Camp. A bibliography of Sir Oilier Lodge—da ja^ Author biblio- 

graphira* 45$!. 

Bhagaiad gU* —17.1JX Q^alificntions, or long range reference librarians, 
33, r.i.rJ. Difficulties due to hide and seek, 13233* Ex- I- 
Bfragavnta mela nliaka—t-rf. What of long range reference service* 
3taa- £1.3. 

gka 7 neti—rA.r.t. Author bibliographies, 452. Ex, i. 

Uhandarltar (R.G.l—rjj-rt. Author bibliographies, 456 Ex. i. 

-— Rfpari cm the scorch for Sanskrit m&wmpls in the Bombay Presidency 

during the year jSSs-iS&j—rAo.t. Early Sanskrit writers, 452. 

__ Rffwrt of the search fir Sanskrit manuscripts fe the Bombay Presidency 

during iht year /fifty-Subject bibliography. 4631- 
Bhandar kar Oriental Research Institute. Anrixli—r.iJ.t- Author 
bibliographies. 456. Ex, I. 

Bharatiya cbmitwnMM—d.i.r.t, Scope of biographical reference books, 
sal 114. Es*3. 

Bhavainura. Bhmaprtknso—^rA.tA. Difficulties due 10 homonym*, 13263. 
Ex. 4* 

BAarntamtite keuya—r.i.rj,. Allthnr bibliographies* 45 ^ E»- 

Bhaj*. r.i.f.l. Difficulties due to homonyms, 

13263. Ex, 3. 

Bias Device—r.s.r.f- Planning subject bibliography, 46B1- 
BiblkgfOpht wtidtm*- r.iJ r t r Bibliography ul bibliographic, 4^9 
Eiblrtgrophifl f /Iftlisfl—r.i-TJ. Copyright lists, 4415. 
imio&Qph™ ftdioiui—r.i-rJ- Copyright lists, 4-113. 

Bibliographic indexer Jo A, Bibliography of bibliographies* 469. 
Bibliographical aedetfex. 4314- 


Bibliographical] d-LfJ* = described in relation IO. riM, -- in relation to* 

BiUio^niphiul Sooety of America—.r.i.M, Bi bliography of bibltographif^ 

Bibliographical Society- TraUfltliflW—Tj.fX Fight ovfr definition 
bibliography, 401 | T 

BibJjograpbicfH-ecoiUimit' chain—i-M- Bibliography* 403- 

Bibiiographit it Uehptf'M—1r.i.r.1. Publication* nr the day t 43,24- 

JJiiftflEra/AiV tff Jlt Frctncf—dLLrX Copyrigh 1 lists,, 4414+ 44 1 5 ’ 

iW —f,i,fX Bibliography of hiblio- 

graphic*. 469, 

Bibliography, 4. Early definition, 40x2. Eberl^ definition, 4012+ 
Fight over definition, 401t. Final dcfiniiion t 4013, fonvisiouil dr- 
iinitioiu 4OT. 

—— t.M, Preparation by reference librarians, 4013. Use by reference 
librarians. 4GI3. 

Bibliography of—Aesthetics, 4653- Bx- 3 ; 4662* Ex. 2- Agricultural 

economic*, 4(43, Ex, 3, Agriculture, 41^2. Ex, 13, Air crafty 4122. 
Ex, g* American Historical Socicdes p 4632E Ex> 4, American 
newspapers, 4632^ Ex. 5* Ancient history, 4123+ Ex-41. Anony¬ 
mous and pseudonymous literature* 4633- Ex- 4- Arab works, 4313. 
Art* 4122- Ex, 16 ; 17. Astronomy. |I22, Ex. ^ ; &, Aliases, 4632*". 

Bacon (Frinca), 4651 + Ex. 1. Biographic*, 46334*. Bibliographio^ 
469. Bibliograpldes of bibliographic*, 469. Bonks by children, 
4(533. Ex. ft. Botany* 4122. Ex. Eft. Bradley 'William Lambert), 
4634, Ex. I. Chaucer (Geoffrey)*459ft, Ex. Chemistry, 412a. Ex. ID. 
Commemoration volumes, 46327- Ccnmnituons, 4632 I. Conferences, 
Costume, 4^4 end, Ex. r* CryntaJ structure, 4to. 
Ex* l. Dance, 4651, Ex. 3. Dewey (JohnL 45^. Dewey 
(Melvil), 453. Ex. I. Dictionaries, Economics, 4122, 

Ex-43. Education,4631,Ex, 5* Encyclopaedias,4632** Engineering* 
4643. Ex. 2. English literature, 4122. Ex. 18; 19. Festsrfirifien, 
46327. First editions, 4633. Ex. 3. Geography, 4I22. Ex. 40. 
Gifu*. 4653. Ex. 3. Government reports, 4633^, Guam, 4631. end. 
Ex. 2. Himalaya* 4641. Ex. 3, Hinduism. 4122. Ex. 32-33. 
History * 4122. Ex. 41-42 4%L suraJ science's. Ex- 2. 4642. Ex- 3. 
Homeopathy* 4651. Ex. 3. Illustrated books, 4633. Ex, 6. Illus¬ 
trations, 4633. Ex. 7 ; 8. Imaginary books* 4633. Ex, 12. Indian 
dance, 4651. Ex. 2- Indian median*, 4122. Ex. 15. Indian philo¬ 
sophy, 4 ^t, Jyj, 3. JiiEmjaboimlfrm, 4653- Ex, 6. Island of Guam, 
4631. Ex. ft, jyotuha, 412ft. Ex. 6. Kaname Liicraiure* 4122. Ex. 26- 
Ldbmry idcnft*^3. Ex. I. Lodge (Oliver) + 43^2. Lubrication* 
4631. Madhwacharya, 452. Ex. 4. Mapa, 4632/-Ex. Mathematical 
tables, 4642. Ex. I. Mathematics. 4122-£x. 3 ; 4; 4643- Ex- J- 
Medicine, 412ft. Ex. 14, Memorial volumes, 46327, Milton (John), 
4592. Modern history, 41ft*. Ex, 42. Natural science, 4123, Ex- 11 ; 
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Quoted in relation w. r.iM referred in rdaiicm to. [Binb 

■ a. Newspapers, 4633^1. Butler (Nicholas Murray}, 4591- Ex. i. 
Pamphlets, 4633, Ex, r. Pascal (Blaise), 4392. Pr-ace literature, 4653. 
Ex, 6. PeriodicaLs, 4635m, Persia* 46S1. Ex, l r PfiilDSuph^ 4^ 
Ex- 34-37 i 4%J. Ex. 4 t 46b*- Ex. 3. Physics* 413a* Ex. 7 ; 6* 
PLahnum group, 4^41. Ex- 1. Political ikeoriei* 4122. F + x- 43, Poli- 
dci,4lt2. Ex + 43-44, Problems of the Pacific^ 4653* Ex. 6* Psycho¬ 
logy, 4.12a* Ex.38 ; 4663. Ex- ^ Furartas, 4641, EL*. 4; S; 4651- Ex^ 5- 
4133. Ex. 37. Raman effect, 4653- Ex- a, Refer¬ 
ence books, 466a, Ex, k+ Reprints, 4^33- Ex- in- 4^41. 

Ex, 3 ; 6 . .SWf-w liEeraiure, 4653, Ex. 3. Sanskrit drama, 345 : 46^5. 
Ex, School ftin'ejs, 4632U. Srienct, |i 23 - Ex, I ; a. Sernmlacy 
education, 4122- Ex^ 39. Shakespeare* 4SG2, Ex- ‘i- Social sciences, 
4633. Ex. 3 ; 4%i ± social sciences* Ex, 1. Societies* 4632/, Socio¬ 
logy., 4122. Ex- 46-47. Sponges, 4661. Ex, 1, Statistics, 4632^ 

Surveys, 46324- Swimming. 4631, end, Ex. 3, Tables, 4 % 3c 
TViJ-mi, 4651, Ex* 6. Telugy literature* 4135, Ex. 27. Testing, 4641- 
Ex. 2 t Thomson (William)* 453* Ex. 2- Titdtaer (Edward 
Bradford^ 455. Ex- Tniit (Thomas Frederick), 455- Ex. 6. 
Translations* 4633- Ex. 9* Underwood (turion Merem), 456* Ex. 
3, Unemployment, 4G24- Hi, 3. Unfinished books in the English 
language, 4633, Ex. II. Upmhh&k, 4651- Ex- 4. Vptipur&W, 464k. 
Ea.4;fi- Wells (H,G r ), 4631, Iflernture, Ex. 7. Windsah (Ernest) 
455, Ex. 1- X-Rays, 4631, science, Ex- 3. Yearbooks^ 46330. 
Bibliography *f bihliojfr ofdim mi iktmhiry — r-i-M. Bibliography of bibliogra¬ 
phic, 4%- 

BiAUoxraphy *f bibHograpkm m psychology —r.i.rJ, Bibliography of hiblio- 
graphics, 469. 

Bibliography *Jpfrifa&phj—d.i.r,t r Subject bibliography* 4662. Ex. 3. 

— — riJ-h Subject bibliography, 4653- Ex. 4. 

Bibliophilic hi Idiographies, 431. t j.f . Compilation of subject hibliogra phy, 
468^. 

BibliatkK& smptwmn darrkamm—r.LrJ, Linguistic hibtagrapbrej. 43SJr 
Bihliotheqne Natinmi|e^rJ.r.f. Author catalogue, £121- 
-—- ScTitiagQ—rj r Ft- Catalogues, 4341. 

BiUierbeck (James Bounlilton} incident 333, Ex, 3, 

Bilingual periodica^ 335. 

Billings Memorial meeting— r.U-L Dictionary catalogue 42*3. 

Binder tw biographies, 442- 

Vtograpldcal dictionaries — i.r.l. Authors* bfbUographlcs* 41 2 1 . Scope, 

£$111* 

Mu%rjpiti£vF mmo&j of the National Academy of Science or the United 
Stair*—fri.j.ii- Author bibliographies, 456, Ex* 2, 

Biographies, Bibliography of, 4632^— r-M, Author bibliographies* 453. 
Birth mtrvl and pepdiUvn pn&kmr—tjjJ. Reading lifts, 4 E t. Ex, I. 
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r.tJ. = in relation IQ- 


Birth] dJ.rJ. = described in relation lo- 

Biiifi rtpretiion, case agauut —rJ J Jr Reading lift*. 4 ■ c ■ ^ K - 1 + 

Blake Jmtfrfom—y.i.r.f. Genera^ help to general readers, 13. 

Blasicr ( Ethclbcrt)' The ^dlmi cf British India and C&tm— flJjd* Palmyra 
incident* 341. im>J. DfficiUlks due to hide and seek, 1325a- Ek. % 
Bliss (Henry Evelyn). Qrgmtkatum of kmuMg* in Ubratki subject 
ixppfimh to feifo r£*rJ+ Classifyd arrangement in reference boots, 
22122, 

BJlLfikreig—*,i\r,f, Why Of ready reference service, 4221 13. 

Bleed diseases, Reference book in, 22117a, Ex. 3. 

BbomlieM (fctknricc), Vrdk Arrangement in refer¬ 

ence books, 212111 l« Ex. a- 

Board of Revenue—r.iavh Why of ready reference, 223112. 

Bodrison Author bibliographic^ 435. Ex, 4- 

Radley (R .V.C.). The drama, of the Pacific—r A*J- Era Canal incident,, 346. 
BoeKcke (F*A») and Aiuhvfl £E.PJ. Comp. Theekmmiifif homeopathic 
theory, materia mrdica practice and pharmacy —r.i.r.f, Subject bibliography* 
4631, Ex- 3. 

Bodbhu. Dr co/tsoiniiwtf pAHoaphk — qA^A* Definition of libraries, 111. 

Bohn (Hnwy G.J —$*.*. iiibliopliitG h s bibliographies 431. 

Jb&EctttM -of the National library at Florence— tA.tJ- Copyright fists* 4415. 
Bologna caintogue—r.i.r J, Bibtiophiljc bibliograph i<*? t 431 . 

Bolton (Henry Carrington). A stl&t bibiiogropfy of chmviry, — 

d-fj-.l. Subject bibliography, 4S21- Fjc. 4. 

Bombay cotton trade iorideiu, 3122. Ex- a> 

&wk prices current - —fjjrj. Second hand catalogues. 4322. Ex. 5. 

Book production—*.r,h Why of long range refcn=nre service* 3221. 

- in world—1>X Universal bibliography, 40261. 

Book selection—How of long range reference service* 3332. How of 
ready reference sendee, 2333. Traders* catalogues, 432 f- , 

Bonje selection lists, 423. i>.l. Tertiary bibliographies, 461, 

Books—t,M- Subject bibliographies 4621. 

Books to double entities* 4030, 

Books by children, Bibliography of* 4633. Ex- 2 - 
Bonk-. compared with readers, 4001. 

Bucks fir ih* mvAf-ifirii Book selection lists. 423. Ex. 4. 

Books in print, 4325. 

Books in prim, Reference book on, 22104. EXh 

Books with a Hair—i\r,f- General help to genera I readers, 13272 i 13276- 
Booki with 41 metagr—i,r.f. General hdp to general readers, igaji s > 3 ^ 75 ’ 
Books within hook*—i-r.r. Difficulties due to hide and seek, 1335! ■ ■ 

Books w ithin periodicals—i,rj, Difficulties due to hide atid seek, 132512. 
Bvnmbfalt fur dm dnxkhtn Buchhandtrr -f.lJ.I. Publication.! of the day* 4324- 
BoHenvcfein do Buchheudlrr—r.i.rJ. Catalogues of publications of the 
day, 4334. 


f.i jJ, *= quoted in relation tu + rJj-i. - referred in relation to. [British 
Botan>x Bibliography of, 4112. Ex. 12* 

Bosley (Arthur). A j garni Pmrst of pvt* tfuohmaiks from indkes to udid 
l<BMdry rj> 4 . Prosaic booK 13374. Ek. 14 ; J a^ 7 ®- 
Boyd (Anne Morris). E/niW po&tkfltbni^ r.r.fJ- Covcm- 

meni publications. 432 E113. 

Bradford (Samuel dementi -f.i.r.l. Compiler of subject bibliography* 
4671. 

Bradford (S.C.) and Pollard (A.F.C,). 77 W wafcffwcjr 0/ iht atptrtbtJwl 

subject EFidf!^—r.i.rX Arrangement in a subject raialoguc. +S® 5 j 
Bradley (Abby A.)—rd.r.f. Subject bibliography 46-24. Ex. 1. 

Bradley {William L-unbart) Bibliography of, 4624, Ex- U 
Brathftw (Henry)—r-t.r.f. [r^cunabnla, 4431. 

—r.ijJ. Subject bibliograpby H 465 E* Ex-[7. 
&dkwrfl{jfiiw IntiiLfiU, 3123, Ex. e. 

BfvhmajtiQiraLiihnUlia— rd-r.f. International spiritual ctnlre incident, 31321. 
E* + Ip 

Brayne (F.L*)- Sveratu ki on frdiiw litfoge—rA-r J. Difficulties due to 
forms of exposition, 1333, E*. i. 

Bray {George W,), fC*£*nl odotrett in olU*gj — ddsd. Narrative biblio¬ 
graphies, 4123. Ex. 3. 

Brett (water), Rosf tntyetepatdia — r.is.t. Variation in Lntertiion of a1- 
C yrlopacdi as, 221 iSt - 

RriRault (Robert). 77u mothtfs : st Study of the origins nf smtktiinis md 
ktsiimkns^dA.rdr Authors 1 bibliographies, 412, Ex. 4* 

Brigham (darenre S.). Miblkgrnphy o/Awmtw newspapers, rSp>j&o. 

d.U 4 < Subject bibliography. 463am. Ex. 5 ’ 

Brill (E.J.Ji. CokdogU* d* fond d* in (ihrarw *li enidte- — dif-t. Second hand 
catalogues, 432 s- Ex. 2. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. Rtfmt of tht Unnt?- 
siMth Touting hid Bt Cbditnhnm in August i%fi— fif-L Subject biblio¬ 
graphy. 4&3 1 

British bit>graphy r Reference book In, 3211 ; 221114- li 
British biography (contemporary}. Reference bonk in, 331115. Ex. 1 ; 
aaraii Ex. 4; Mijt- 

British Coal Iron Research Association. Qutrritrh hutt/lin— How 
of long range reference service, 3335s ■ 

British thmkal abstracts—r.isrJ. Author bibliographic*. 457 E* 

British n&tojxrii* of "rival tr*&t—*.Lr 4 . Grammatical factors in 
arrangement, 

British Fil™ Institute, — -f.iJJ. Heading tins, 4"- Lx. 

BritUh Malaya—r-ijr.f. Kra canal incident. 546. 

British Museum l jbrary-rXr.f. Copyright lists. 44" Library catalogue. 
4331. Pabnyra incident, 341-Shadow plays incident, 345- Syndetic 

tataNigu.es, 4233- 
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British] rfj.rx = described In refoiian tq, i~rJ. = in relation to- 


British Non-ferrous Metals Research Association. Bulletin —rjjJ, How of 
h*ng range reference service* 33351 . 

Brotkhatu. — d.i.r.l. Arrangement in reference books, 

221231. 

Brown lj,). Dirtrlory or Hi! ef pfincipnl trades in London- —jjj. Hittoty of 
reference betok^, 22103. 

Brown (James Duff). Ed, Open mem /ifrdriM, their planning equipment ernf 
<H-£Q 7 tiialivfT —r.i.rJ, Stack-room guides, 115ft. 

Bruner [Jncqiu Charim}—rd.M r fight Over deEnllion of bibliography h 40 M. 

- Manuel de Hbrmi* ii du f amateur de tmm —f.l-FJ. National bibliogra¬ 
phies, 4312. 

Brimton (Paul). Inn/r rcalilj — r.t.r f t T Immortal books. 4noi. 

Buchanan (Emerson) — fXj-j_ Subject bibliography, 466a r Ex, 3. 

Buck (Pearl Syndenstricker) incident, 323* 

Buck land (C.E.). Dktimarjf qf Indian hw$eaphj —Choice of entry 
word in Hindu ftames, 2212181, Ei. j. Scope of biographical 
Jcfcw nee books, 22111S, 

Buell i Raymond Leslie), PtMmt qfP&eifie? ft Subject 

bibliography, 4833, Ex, 6. 

BWlflin de la Corporaliom Intellect Ue Lie—r.i.r.1. Documentation centres, 
S 33 H J ■ ^ 3 ' 

Bulletin of fomutfeiMf newt—rd.r.t, How of long range reference service. 

33351 - 

Bulletin of the American Library Assoriatioo—^.f^,Oh Bibliography of 
bi biographies. 4631. Initial hi u in college libraries, 1 2451. 

Bulletin of the American Matiiencilicai Society—r.ir.t Reviewing ptriodi- 
cals, 4323. 

Bulletin of the British Non-fcrroui Metal-; Research Association- -rj.r.1, 
How of long range reference service* ^51. 

Bulletin of the Oxford University P jlU Traders" caulogitcsj 4321. 

Ex, 2, 

Bulletin of ibe t orrey Botanical Club—r.i.f. t . Author bibliography, 438, 

Ex. 3 . 

Bureaucrat incident. 1312. 

Barrtan carriers incident* Ex. 2, 

EurjCfl (E-]. Tf. £ury& siddhtmta ~r,ijJ, Difficulties due Lo hide and 
seek* 13232, Ex, 3, 

Burnuin biography h Refercr4.tr book irt + 221115, Lx, 3. 

Burnell (A, C. j.—r. i.M. Dm! wordtip inc^nt, 344- 

— incident * 2332, £x a. 

Bimneii libraries—i.rj* How at long range reference service* 331. What 
of ready reference scrviccj 211, 

Butler | Nicholas Murray}—f.r.r.l. Author hrblingraphie*, 4531. F1-- 

Btlwavt tw& ziAwlds —rill. Dlfllrukie* due |q homonyms^ 133G3, Ex, J, 

- Bibliography of, 45141, Ex 1. 



= quoted in region to. ri^rj. = referred in celadon t<*. [Catalogue 
■ fly and on * type of author bibliographic, 4592. tn pcrksjKaJs, 45 ^ 1, 


Ca&ar AfaJatlm—r.i-r.t Second hand catalogues, 432 j- Ek- ^ h - 
e/—r.f.r.f. Obliquity of (Ilk, 1331. Ex r 1 F 
Calrulla University Press, Dacripthre c/ 1/raVrtA/v piii^fliior^ 

d.t.rJ. Traders* catalogues, 432 S- Ex, 3, 

Camden (Wiiham). frjjtf. Definition of libraries III, 

Canid theory of education, 12441. 

Canada—i.r.i. Caiaiops of pjvcrnmcnl publications. 432114. 

Canon of Classics—rj.r.l. Linguisdc bibliography 4 | l 3 - 

Canon of CanxLstcmy— t.iJ.L Cnrportlie name*, *2332- 

Qmun Terminology and initiation offrohinWj ^^ 3 ' 

Canon of Local Variation—/.i.r.f. linguistic bibli ngraphiej, 4313. 

Canon of PtcpCtftflCe—rJ JU Inversion or personal names, 12331 - Ex. 
Multi-worded entry word, aa tsiS. 

Canon of Reticence—r.i .r.f. Period damfeehon, 19399. 

C^noni (H.G.TJ. B$&*gr*ph flbty •*»**?, a rbmijW indr-t to ifc 

petiadkal liirraturt in English lu&Wg* relating to tibraj 
rt.mvwy. mtlfodi of publishing copyright, biHingritph, rtC+,Jmm 

Subject bibliography. 4623. Ex. 1. 

Canuooi (H,G-T.). Comp- OmtiijM fuidt to frfW mmnris, dimitntt, 

cafttfrn, amf jwurfffll*—A isJ* Subject bibliography, 4S32/1, 
Canvassing agents—r.br,!, Definition of reference semLCp 1133 ; Hf 
Carcialer-librariajls-r.irf J, I'irfi function of library, ll2t. Second fune- 
lion of library, t iaa. 

Carnegie (Andrew i—r.f.r.i. Agency for subject biography, 4672. 
Carnegie Corporation of New Ywb—r.ir.L Reading tisls. 411. Ex- 3, 
Subject biUh>grupbye 4G43- Fa- 1. 

Carnegie Institution uf Washington- HorjibM of limned sociitiu find 

iMi&H&M i r d-rvb Subject bibliography, 4632*. Ex. i, 

Carnegie Library. P&toimgk- tU-t. Clarified catalogues, 4^24. 

CiUTielius a ikrogheiVL Jtteufitibuiei tyfK'frdphui* -d-t-r.t. Universal biblio¬ 
graphies, 43U. 

Camafi law of thermodynsmtet— mj 4 - Opert access> 1131* 

Carrington (H.). Lome* and jWks- r.i-r.t. Di/Ticoldw dur io homonym*, 

13263. Ex. 1. 

Carpenter (Frederick Eves). guide to kdrnwzd Spate ?—f.ttJ. 

Author hiblkwjTiiphitt,. 4392. 

Ca-Vr de Portugal " r,i-rJ- Reading Lists, 411 + Ex~ t. 

Casual visitors -hr.!. Why of ready reference 2222, 

Caiarogue—i.r.r Whal uf initiation of freshmen, 1314, 
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Catalogue] dA>r*i- = described in relation to. 


i.M- —in f elation to, 


Catalogat dzi poblirOiiOO* miszs w unit pat f Imprimrri* National* —fiftt- 
Government path ciUOiii, 432115, 

Calalngw of an zxhibithn in (tUhraiion of the fnrirfdr? of William Afwm f rffr— 
r.i.tJ. Printer bibliographies, 4433. 

Catalogue of £opyrighi znirizs—dAxJ. Copyrtgh t lisU, 4413- 
Catalogs* of English ml fotzign took bindings offeroifor — ri.r.j Binding 

bibliographies, 442. 

Catologut of oj/kial pub fit alums of the parliament and goixrnmfnt of Canada— 
di.r.f. Government publication*, 432114. 

Catalogue of puMishtd kil'lioghiphits in gmtegy—rA j*i. Bibliography of biblio¬ 
graphies, 469, 

Catalogue of Sanskrit. Pali find Prakrit boats— ri.r.f. Second hand catalogue. 

4322, Lx- 4. 

Catal^ur [f rcitnhfis papers, iSot^r^M—d.Lr.L Author bibliographic 45B. 

Ex, Subject bibliography, 4631! science. Ex. I. 

Catalogue of iruni^'c paptrs — iSoQ-i*px} a sttbjtrf indzx — dAxj. Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4623. Ex, 2, 

Catalogue of lAt exhibition of bindings htld by thz BibHotbzfu* Royal* at Bnuirlts — 
rjj.t. Binder bibliographic 442, 

Catalogs of the Madras University Library— r.Lr-t- GlasnUed catalogues* 
4224. 

Catalogue room—ir.l. Why of initiation of freshmen, 1222. 

CataloguH—i.fJr Compilation of subject bibliography, 4682. 

Catalogue* of government publications. 43211. r-J.1. Compilation of 
subject bibliography, 46B3. 

Catalogue* of publications of the diy, 4324,. 

Cataloguing— LtJ* How of initiation of freshmei], *233. 

Catholic religion. Reference books on, sat tj&i Ex. 6. 

Catholic world atlas-r 4x4* Scope of tpethlitl atksci, 221172, Ex- 6. 

Caartcti Celebration—r-nr,f- Printer blbtiofraplii^ 4433- 
Central Publication Branch of ihe Government of India—fi-TJ, Govern¬ 
ment publications. 43s li 3, 

Cercledc la Libraries fAxJ. Copyright lists. 4414. 

Ceylonese biography. Reference book in. 221115. Ex. 3. 

Cha^raltavi. Janakipennaya —fJjJ. DifEcuJties due to homonym*, 13263,. 

Lx. 6. 

Chakra varti [Cbihinu)—ri/.l. Subject bibliography t 4653. Ex. 2* 
Chakra varti [ Mo nmohan) — r.j.r.f. Subject bibliography, 4653- Ex. 2. 
C&rtmfrer'j conrUt £C£fttftr tf thr world—f JsM J Dtlupe rideil C ^utttcrs, as 116. 
Chamher r s meyrlapOtdia—dA.TJ. Arrange merit in reference books, 221231 - 
Grammatical factor* in arrangement. 221213. Ex. 5 i 6- 
Diampirr {-Symphonim). Prisma de mtdkim clarii sariptonbiii — 

Subject bibliography, 4621, Ex. i. 

Chancellor of Exchequer - qAx.t. Second function of Ibciiy, 1 1233* 
Change in Knugooefit in reference book*, 331231. 
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fi.rl~quotd in ^Mon EOr f r ij.f + =rcfcrted in fetation to. [Classified 

Changes in ready reference books, 34104, 

ChifitteU'ff ~ a bihiiagnlphy fif ifte Golden Gocktftl P*eSs r Printer 

bibliographies, 443®* 

Characteristic j of cksstficatioa of bibliographies, 40a . 

Guriemignc^f.i.r.tr Definition of library* nr. 

■Chaucer (Geoffrey) 1 Bibliography of, 4553. lx. 

- Boethius dt ptahaapka — g^U.i. Definition of library, % i 1 - 

Chauvin {V.), Bibliography dcs fitatagu AraUs—friJ’d- Lin politic biblio- 
graphics, 4313- 

Chrktist fif th Umtot'jSiates publk doarnmif —MJrX Government pubiicadoiM* 
432111a. 

Chemical iodusiH.es (biography), Reference book in* 221119. Ex. 4. 

Chemical Society {London}. .^jmiierJ report Ort thi pwgrtss of chemistry — 

Narrative bibliographic^ 4133* open form, Ex + 2 + 

Ctemisdtet CtntsribiaU—t.ij.L Subject bibliographies, 4%!- 

Chemislry— Lr.L Subject bibliography, 4631. 

- Bibliography of, 4m. Ex. 10. 

Chemistry in rrery day /(/f^r.i.r, i, Reading lists* 4 11 . Ex . 2. 

Chesterheld^s If ttars w incident, 133(2. 

Children, Books by. Bibliography of, 4633. Ex- 2- 

Gllilda An account of gm'tmntant document trt the United States and thiwhft* 

— fdjdt. Government publications, 432115. 

China sea—rJj.l. Kra Canal incident, 34C. 

Ou« yearbook —f Xr+f- Scope of yearbooks, 221123. Ex, 3 . 

Choice of entry words in reference book?, imiR. 

Chubb (Thomas). Printed maps m tk* atlas** of Gnat llritnm aid ittbmd f 
1579-iSfo 3 ' . - -ai/A cm irvti&dmthm by P- p. Sprint and biographical nates an 
map matert, engrat*** and publisher i, its. —f.Lr-f. Subject bibliography, 
atlases, 4^32/ Ex. 

Cmet&atogrnphy—Reading lists, 4(1. Ex. 1. 

Clarke (Barrett H-J- A Study of the modern drama, a handbook fir the itudy and 
appreciation 0/ typical play, European, English tied of tht toil 

thru quarters cfa ctntotry—dd.r.L Subject bi bliography, 4 % 1 , literature f 
Ex. a. 

dassCE cf bibliography, 40—i-rj. EcoilOnaSco-blblLographiital chain, 40301. 

Classics* Canon of—rj.fJ. lirtpuiaie bibliographies. 43(3, 

ClassdicatEon - -i-r-Jf- Subject bibliography, 4^732. 

Classification scheme—t-M. How of initiation of freshmen, 1335. >Vhy of 
initiation of freshmen, 1235. 

Classification system— ir-t. What of Initiation of freshmen, 1312. 

Clasaifted arrangement in—Catalogues of government publications, 
432117. Libraries, 1153. Library catalogues, 4224. Linguistic, biblio¬ 
graphies, 4313 " Reference books, 23132. Subject bibliography, 
46733 s 4 ®® 5 ' 


-Ctaftilidj ff r i,r.i. = drsrribed in rrl&tidn Eu. z.r.l. in relation to. 

Classified csqitDguf^ij./. Reference bibli^rapht^ 4334, 

Clientele—How of Jong ran 5c reference service, 554. 

Cloved variety of bibliography— Definition. 4024, i*rx Suited bibliik- 
graphy, 4661. 

Cobden^S 3 JTjdcT 50 n--r.i.r,l, Private presses, 4433. 

Cockerell (S.G.)— fj*rj- Ibinter bJbEiPgiaphies, 4433. 

Dole (Arthur Harmon}—1 r.nrX Bibliography of comnuifliaiv, 4632 J. 

Cole (G.D-H-)- Tht iaUUigmt man's giwfs Iki wvritt rfioar—ru j.f. Boob 
with a llair, 13274. Ex. 32 ; 13-476. 

Collected works—iJX Author bibtiugtlphia, 434. DifEoiitia due to 
hide and seek, 132511* 

College and school libmrii.'*, Initial Lop in 1335 * 

CoUegc libraries —i j%|* Whai of ready reference service, -2 la. 

Collin a Hjde md g.i.r.t. Ddinirion of Library* lit. 

Colon Classifrcaiaon— jJ-(- Subject bibliographic!, 4673a- rJjJ, Diffit lillifi 
due to form, of exposition, 1323. Linguistic bibliographies 43*3- 
Plan tiing subjecl bibliography, 46S1. Subvert bibliography, 4662. 

Ex, 

Columbia imduy i 3 g 3 -}trj$—d is ^ Traders 1 catalogues 4321. Ex, 4. 

Odumbk hooks Y Suppinunt _Vo. 7 ammteti*£ JVbn i-? with a tomp&i* tut Q_f 
Jorthsuming fid a as of Jauaj I, 15I#?, or 4 ftp*n 4 »—T.nr»f. Author 
bibliography, 4391. 

Columbia UnivcT^ty Press— f.LM- Suggestions about catalogues of guvem- 
menl publications 432117, 

Gtmmiemnraiion volumes. Bibliography of, 4632^ 

Coutnusnons Bibh'ographyo^ 4632*. 

Common mh^di visions—r.ij.f. Planning subject bibliography, 4681, 

Compiler—-i.r.f. Subject bibliography, 4671. 

Composite book*—ij.f. Producer^ (thought) bibliographies, 4035. 

Compulsory «Euration—r.rJ-.f, Second function oflihrary. 11221. 

Gondit (Lester). Bibtkgrsph? w & tscuitMt — w 4 . Library 

caialognc^ 422. 

Conferences, Bibliography of, 

Conflict of language—i.r.l. Airangcimu in reference boot*, 221211. 

Conflict of spelling—Arrangement in reference book.*, S2l£j?* 
jrmhook — 4 jX History or reference books. 22 to?. 

Consiglio Nazionale dellr Rkherthc Rcmte— r.ur,f. Subject bibliography, 
4643. Ex. a. 

ConjUtrnfy T Canon af—rdjJ* Corporaic names, 12332. 

Omsaiidalfil tut 0 /^Ktrununl publkatiom of Grtai Britain — r.LrJ. Government 
pubUriilions, 432 M2I- 

Caxutitutioii (biography). Reference book in, 231134, Ex. I. 

CcBotitittifti e/ ttir Eire —rXlM. Qiffidiltia due fo bide and seek* <325*3- 

Ex. 4. 
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^.i>X=qpoicd in relation to. r,f^X= referred in redden to, [Cyclop, 

CawtiMiorml jtnrhaok'-dSjJ. Sropr af yearbooks* 22112.j., Ex, 1. 
CnnstUixtriLS^i.r.l. Compilation of subject bibliography, 4E733. How of 
long range reference service, 3334, What of long range reference 
service. 3x23. 

Consumers’ bibliographies, 4031 ; 41— iX.f. 'IcrrUtry bibliographies, 4S1. 
Copyright Act —r,i,fX Copyright lists, 4411 + 

Copyright SisLs 4411 —£t-/* CoiiipLlatioti of subject bibliography, 4683, 
Conti (Albert Reginald} and Sparke ( Archibald). $jmjmbhd 

U in ihf English langungt -r.i.rX Subject bibliography, 4633. Ex. II, 
Corporate n.ima — *j , ,l. Choice of entry word* Sal a 183, Iniliilioh Ql 
12 ^ 

Correction slips — i.rJ, Up-to-dateness in reference books, 22133. 

Cofiume — Bibliography of, 4831. end, Ex, t. 

Cotton crop-r.i.iM, Telescoping of information, 323, 

Cotton incident, 212* 

Qotion^ Reference book in, 221 134, Ex, 27. 

Cotton trade of Bombay incident, 3x33. Ex, a, 

QtiUm ytssrbaok (Great Britain}—r,t.rX Scope of yearbook 221134. Ex- 27- 
Ojullttey (W.P.). Right it qf n&tfawt &dfwgraphy—r.i.r,t , Bibliography of 
bibliographies, 469, 

Co-variant of space characteristic for the clarification of bibliographies* 

Grille (George). Phnurmina of itfi— f.iJ-X Book* with a message, 13^74- 
Ex, at. rgayg* 

CrtKt reference card*— * jX Shelf study. 3331 

Crossmen (ft,H,S-). Pfato to-ddj — fAlX Difficulties due to forms of 
exposition, 1323. Ex. 2. 

Crystal strutturc, Bibliography of, 412, Ex, 1, 

CuraAxfE/v 1M vtdiX z world fist of books in (ft* English t&tgmgt — dSjJ* 
Books in print, 43252. rijX Bibliography of a language, 40231* 
Cumulative indexes of abstracting periodicals—LrX Aulhor bibliographies 
457 - 

Currency, Canon d£—c J-X Tertninotog>' and initiation of freshmen. 12323. 
Cvfftni sdfnte—d-i.t*E Reviewing periodicals* 4333' 

Curricular bibliographies, 41II. 

Cushing (Harvey}, Tfa l\f* of Sir ll'tf/m Q&r —fl-i>X Dictionary 
catalogues* 4222. 

CXutnmrfi—;i.rJ, Why of ready reference service* 3233. 

Cutter (Charles Ammi Cutter). Rubs fur a dktim<ny Cttitfogvt— y.t.r.f. 
Initiation of freshmen* 13334. fJXX Arrangement in library cata¬ 
logues, 432. Compilation of subject bibliography, 4684, Syndetic 
analogue, 4223. 

Qpbpstdw of ttUfatm—d.it-f- Arrangement in reference books, 221312. 
Ex- 3, Up-to-dateness, 22132. $.i j.I. Subject bibliography* 4621 * 
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CzechoiloYakiit] described in relation to. ur^»in relation to. 

eacehosloraldn—r.r j.f. Book selection lists* 453* Eti 


iJfiify Jurof Great Britain—d.i.fJ. Government publication^ 432* t?t. 
Itei/j? &lr£f<tfA elks of the world, «asri 1 p 

DevatuI-mtaftf-^rAsJ* Geographical bias in encydopaedias, 221152. 
Dance, Indian— Wd-r 4 . Subject bibhosraphy, 4651. Ex. 2, 

Dani (Antonio Francesco). In ftfrarw—fj> 4 , National bibliographies, 
43 ? 2 - 

Darwin £Ch*rk*)—Scope of reference books, 2211, Ex- 
Dawe LGranwnar)* Comp. A fdvM Dewey* dispatr, 4 *r, de+—r 4 sA‘ 
Author bibliographies, 453. Ex. 1. 

Deferred imtlaticin, 72334. 

Demangran (A-). British empire z a study m a&mial geography—r A* J r Km 
canal incident* 346, 

Denmark—* .r.l. Catalogues of publication* of the day* 4324. 

Depart merit of Government Printing and Stationery of Canada— mV. f. 
Government publications* 43 1 L 4 - 

Departments, SpCclalbed-HLf.f. Why of initiation of fresh men K 1221* 
Depose Stations for government publication*. 432117, 

ZfrjcriptE:* catalog til */ the hooki printed ^ the Aike*oiene Preu — r-tJ'd. Printer 
bitdiugraphies, 4433- 

frtukhi LiUrniur&ituag—eAj-L Reviewing periodicals, 4323. 

Deutcheti Morganbindbchen Gcsdbchaft, £rilscfa\fl — r. ufX Subject 

bibliography 4653. Ex. 2. 

Dtulikrt GvrtnkaV&g—t.ifM Author catalogues, 4221. 
bmkbsr mt^vbddS^-fA.t.t. Boob in print, 43253. 

Brutehet Vcrbsmd Technbch-WbiSenschaftUchur Verein As a documenta¬ 
tion centre, 3335a. 

Devil worship incident, 344. 

Dewey (John), Bibliography of, 4592. 

Dewey (Mflvil), Bibliography of, 453. Ex- l, 

DI a-gnods of the difficulties of freshmen,, 1241 * 

Diagram of economico-bibliographica] cbain p 4030- 
Dickens (Quuta), Reference book on, 22! 15^ 

Dkkiaison (G. L™»} + After two thousand yims r a dinloRiii bftwvm Plato 
and a modern yomg man—rA.r.t. Difficuliics due to Fount of exposition* 
1323. Ex. 2. 

Dictionaries, Bibliography of—4632*. i.r.r. Scope of reference boob, 
22114* 

Dictionary arrangement in— Bi&lmgrcphk index, 469. Library catalogues. 

4322. Traders’ catalogue!, 4321* Ex. 4. 
fifaiativy of ^ramCM bietrfopfry—dd.TJ. Scope of ttogFaphieaJ reference 
hookx, 221114. Ex. 2. 
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i fl4-r + | + = quold in iclation ta, fir.*. icftirfd in relation. »■ (Drug 


D&l&funy of monytttptK tmd pitudmj/mtnu iiUtittOFt — tJjfJ* Subject bihliu- 

Kr^phy. 4633, Ex. 4. 

Dictionary of Indian biography— d-ix-t* Choice of entry word in Hindu 
name*, 2212181. Ex, i- Scope of biographical reference books, 
231 ti£. r.i.rf, Dey&l worship incident, 344, Shadow pk>^ incident, 
345 ' 

Dklimarj of Indian classkal rhuxU&—d*i* 4 . Scope o biographical re¬ 
ference book*, 24 x L 1 4. Rli|> 

Dktimmy $J national bicgrapJij—dAjA. Author** bibliography, 4121 . Ex* i» 
Scope of biographical reference booh* 221114* Ex. 1. jurj, fcono- 
graphiral information, 2322- Ex- 2- rJjrJ* Devil Worship incident, 
344. Professor of Economics loaded p 2322. Ex. t „ Sc ope of reference 
books. 22 it. Ex. 

Dklkmegy of phihtitifihp ft fid p,rpcA&to£y rfe.-—f,rj.f T Subject bibliography, 
46G2* Ex. 3. 

Dkti&utry $f poUtkoj MQMmy—dJjJ. Up-HHlaienrp, 22132. 

Dictionary of Urdu, elasikul Hindi and English— iUjA* Arrangement in refer¬ 
ence book*, 221211. Ex- 1 h 
Difficult material!, 132, 

Difficult reader, 131. 

Directndcs—iur.r. History of reference books, 22103. Scope of reference 
books, 221 12* Documenlalion centra, 333541. 

Diratwj of Indian Hbtawitt — TAJ 4 - Scope of directories, 22 1124. Ex. 3* 
DtJflfcKTy of Amtticn in ihr won iMO and r^jpj— r.ijJ* Pre-Coiumbiin 
incident, 342, 

Distortion of pnjbJcm—bUi How of ready reference sendee, 23212, 
Distributor** (material) bibliographies 4033 ; 43- Lr,i. Compilation of 
, subject bibliography, 4G&K 
Distributors' (thought) bibliographiei, 4032 ; 42. 

District manual of Sindh CffiUT#— rd* 4 * Devil worship incident, 344. 
Divekara. Bhtratamritakasya — tJjJ* Author Li biiugmphi ea, 45a, Ex. 2 * 

Dfxmnmt (dtnfog of the United States— -d,i,t,t. Governmedl pubheation*, 
4331itr. 

i)onnmfnl indtx of the United Slate*— di-rJ. Government publication*, 
43211 IK 

Doc uineinaaon centres—i.r.f, Hofi- of Jong range reference service h 3335. 
fiomotk State Papers—i*r 4 - Copyright lists, 4411, 

Dostoevsky incident, 1313- 

Pov« Fra* r i J.L Printer bibliographies, 4433- 

Drama, Sanskrit, Bibliography of, 412K Ex. 2*. 

OrriiffftitUtx -r i rj. Copyright lilts, 4416, 

Dmg industries (biography)* Reference book in, 22111£. Ex. 4* 
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DurtHJ d,UJ. = described in relatimi to. isJ. = *" f, ' !adw ' •"* 

i>ure J (Fletcher). CiMiptfaliim. iti aitHU and kxigrWld—r.i Tj Obliquity 

or title. I3fli. £*-3- 


Fuicni droits— i(jJ. Difliciiltio due lo Idde and seek, 

rari ^rn — T.j.JTrf- Definition of tifiFiri't I M # 

Ebert (Adolf Friedrich). AUgjPW au kihtwgraplnid*i Uxkm—r-i t A. 

Nati final babMogr^[>hic»p 4012, 

Ebefl (FJi\) _ j\i.f 4+ Fi^ht o\tf definition of bibliography, 401 t. 

Economic products, Reference book ™,its. B*. aais 13. Rx ■ 5- 
Economico-bibliographical chain— 'iJ'J- BibEogriphy, +03- ^ 

Economics, Bibliography of. 41*1. E*. 45, Reference bonk in, 22132. 
Edinburgh Umvcrdly Library—v-t-rA Author cnXalogncj l— 1 ' 

Education (biography), Reference bonk in, 22112a, Es- □ ; 3 ,4 ; 22131. 
Education, Secondary. Bibliography of, 4122. £.*, 39. 

Educational Conuuissioner with the Government ofltwha L nivenai 

bibliography. 402^1- 

Educaiioiwi wastage-iJ’J. Third function orhbrtry, 113. 
ttdULoti^aiyfaTiooi—ii.ijJ. .Scope of reference books, -2tl22- Lis. 3. 

Edward S' Ill's abdication incident, 223, Es- 2. 

Egyptian publisher*—r.ij'.f. DifEdoWes due to change of Ale, 132^2. 

El tibr'j *1 parWr-r,i.r.t. Book selection lists, 423. *Jt- 6- 
Ehdrieily, thr want of utrjbafy— rt.r.l. Reading hits. 411. tW * “■ 

Elementary education-.'At. Third function of library, 11224, 

BltHi hrr h r Qfl«n—rjf-rJ. Copyright lists, 4+1 ■■ 

EctCTge&ct of reference service T 1*33- 

Emerson fR,W.) . WVia—fl.ijJ. Shadow plays incident, 343 

Empire Marketing Hoard -r.i.r.;. Scope of statical annuab, 2*113. bx. 

Etu$£bpG*dia A 7 mrkana—r<i-rJ* Geographical biM m encyclopaedias, 

3.-115®. Up-lo-daicncas, 22133- 

EAtydcpatdia BWtanMM—d-i-rA Author*' bibliographies, 4m. £*- >■ 
Choice of entry word in Hindu names, «tai8i. F.i. 3 i 4- Grani- 
maticul factors in arrangement, 221113. MIml arrangement m 
reference books, 22123. Nothing before something rule, 221217- 
Progressive change in arrangement in reference books, 421231 . 

Scope varying with edition, sat 133 . Li[Mo-daienaa, 94133 . n*' 1 ' 

Geographical hiai, M( 154. ■ 

_ _ A®* rfthryer—d£r 4 + Up^o-datenra, 22133. 

EmycloP** 4 ™ **l«M—Geographical bUi in Otcycfepiodn* Ml 152. 
EMyrfapom&d m Arrangement in reference books, Migtsu 
E i pfogreifive change in arrangement in leSUm cc books, 221331 * 
jjfrpricfriafii affornu *mi pttc*dtnti—¥*JJ~ Variation in inteniion of en- 
4. yc lop-iictUas, 221151* 
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rA.r.l. Tcfcircd In rdatiofl to, [Ejh&y* 


q.Lrd. =* quoted in rdidoo to- 

Eittyctapaedia of hlam—d.Uj. Choice or entry word in Muslim »IW, 
VUStSa. r,f .t-I. Variation in intension of encyclopaedias, 241151. 
Enytbpeofi* of tttigm and riAfer-d.i.rJ. Choice of entry wolds in f lindn 
names, mufti. Ex. 3 r *. Up-to*iaienesa, 04139 . 

Emphpudut of social wiriraW.i.rJ. Authors’ bihU^raphies^is 1 . Ex. t- 
Choice of entry word in Hindu name*, 5? 14 1 ft 1. Ex. 3 ; 4- Gram¬ 
matical factor* in arrange men!, 211013. Ex. 3; 4 i 6. 

arrangement in tefcreoce hook*, 24123 Nothing before wmething 
priiiciptc. 221217. 

Etintltifkudiit eftkrxmtral Mi* ffl«f a&f &f Itnfuir—qAj.L Copyright tt*U 44 12 * 
BibSiosraphy tf P 4 &P*- Authur.' Uhh^r^U^ 

4.121 - Scope of rcTcfcnof boojci^ 22 1 ( 5. 
rer^rjrwdif dir mathrtTWtisdm H’iufi«:haftttt—r.iJJ. Arrangement in 
referent book*, 2212. Ex* 1- 
t'lieminof h»ta—Fim function of litarmry. nai- 
Encrey cha^ttcrirtk ofdwHKatton orbibliogriphic^ 4**2- 

inpatient lEKkr-i-f^ B*w of ready *h«lKc «* *» 
Enginetritig, Bibliography of, 4G43. Ex, a- 
frrilHtr^ (hiu K rii P hy). RcTerOKE book Jill flflta* Eat. 3 - 
-flei-r-t Compiler of tubjccl bibliography* 4 b 7 » 

England— * jJ- C-iIilogues of boobs is print, 43 ^ 5 * ■ 

dtebgnr -*fcr.l. Copyright HA. 4+« Pubbcation. of die 

day, 433+- 

Enulrih liter Jtturr, Bibliography of t +tM. Ex. 18 ; Ifl 
Enquircrx, Nature cfMxJ- Why Of ready reference Service. , 42 . 

Enqidrif* by pMt-iJ. 1 - Why of ready reference *m«, 224 . <3, 

Enquiries by lelcphnK^Lrd. Why of ready reterence WTVK*. 424 ,.. 
Enquiry dok-i.r. 1 ' Why of initiation of frerlmien, I2, 3 
Enunciation of I he problem—ia-J- Kefetence sem«, 3 +"' 

Enrmriation of equity How of ready refer™,* service. 03011. 

Entry word, Choice of. In reference book*, 121218- 

El, 11^ word, Multi.wnrtlrtl-i.M. Arrangement in booka, MHlS. 

Entry wt ,njL Same—i.r.l. Arrangement m reference books, 241214. 
Erasmus. Ch«fi«- f flWffl,lnM ' lucutratM-^.Ud. 

Author bibliograpldcs, 49 E * E** a ' , t . . 

Esdaile {Anmtlell). A Ms' >M of .w Incunabula, 

4 |L 0 f English filpator, a Wtpat&ti pddt to Jttdwtl-fJJJ- 
Author bibliographies, 459°’ 

jfc™ ^ M ^Ograpldes, 4 &«-* 

, ij t YVhil of long range reference service, 3’3- 

U W to Werfrrrf PuUsan ,....« Wr S/ 

CkafTwr— Uni venal bibliography, 40261. 
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Essential] dJf*L described in relation to. t.rd. ■= in relation to* 

K/jnJ'm/ /act* u&iid t/w Ltf£iu of ..Vb/iwu — r,i .rd- Documentation centres, 
333 ^* Ek -*- 

Establishing contact only* 213a. 

Ethmen (P.JJ and Tlltipan {H.H). Jajhw -■ "/ thePa^Jk— rie.f. 

Kra Canal incidenl. 346, 

E.Lhiu,. Reference txKik in, 2212Ex. 3 ; -2*3-- 

£wspa jrarfart—tfjrS-J, Bibliography af conferences, 4632^ Scope of 
directories* 221123. Ex. f- U|>tc-datert<ss r 22133. 
phkal dicljnnariesp 22?ti2. 

European biography* Reference book in, 22111:1. Ex, 

European traveller i nddent* 2222 . Ex , 

Evasion of tennmology—iM. Subject bibliography, 46732, 

Ett&ct information, Furnishing, 2323* 

Exactness in ready reference service, 23a. 


Fabian Soctelyn Gimp. to raid m flcaof *WW wtfffkr r a 

d-i-M. Subject bibliography„ 4631, social sciences, 

ES. I r 

FaceU, Too maiij —t-M. Whit of long range reference service, 3134, 

Fact fi tiding in business libraries, 211, 

— Training in—t-M. How of ready reference service, 2331. 
FaddcgoU (Barent). Studies of Panin EV grammar—Lr 4 * Second hand cata¬ 
logues, 4322, Ei. 2. 

Farm management T Reference book in, *21172- Ex. i, 

Father of bibliography, 4310, 

Federal Council of Bibliography* 46731. 

Ferguson L William). Description of thf palmyra palm of Ceykm—rjjJ w 
Palmyra incident, 43 r- 

Fratichrifis— iJJ- Author bibhograpSrlrs.. 455, Difficulties due to hide and 
seek. 132311. Rihliography. 4&32J. 

Field Museum of Natural History— r.ij.t. Difficulties due to hide and 
seek, 13251^. 

Fifth La*v—i.M- What of initiation of fredunen, 12 it. Why of mitotion 
oF fresh mr II, 122. r.i.r ,t. Clarified catalogue* 4224. 

Fifth phase of the initiation of freshmen, 1315, 

Filing— i.r J. How of ready reference service, 2334. 

Final stage in ready reference service* 23a 14. 
finance (biography). Reference book in r 221119, Ex. 9 
Finance (Indian ) F Reference book in, 221124. Ea. 24. 

Fmance, Reference book in. 20 S”. Ek. 7, 

Finding-ltit of Britbh rufdl ivfrtnriififlii reports — tfaj P f r Subject bibliography, 
46331. 

Finland—rvur-i- Book selection lists, 423. Ex. 6. 
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tf.i.rJ, - quoted infdatum to. r.i,r A.- referredin fclalionto, fGanguIec 

First aid—i.r.f. Difficulties of freshmen, 1244. 

Fint editions* Bibliography nf h +€33. Ex - 5. 

Firai function of library, 1 iai. 

First phase of initiation tiffresihEHris, MJI, 

Filbert {Johan n), eatnlogomm^ d.i.r.l. Subjet l bibliography, 

4633. Ex-1?, 

Hair, Books with a— Lr-t. General hel p 10 ge ne ral readc fa, 133 72; 1327E 1 . 
Flighty enquirers—i.r.f. How of ready reference service, 13333. 

Foley (Fairick Kevin]. American Hut fan y H *fP lS 

and wteMr tidittfw fttTWwicgkeih arranged with rmifs—r t.t.I, Subject 

bibliography, 4G33, Ex* 5+ 

Forestry+ Reference book in* 221172. Ex. a. 

Forms and precedents, Reference book in, 4at 151. 

Jbrnti of expositiOO—i-T.f. General hdp to general readers. 1323. 
Subject bibliography. 4632. 

Formula. Reference book in, 2212. Ex. 5 ; 22192* Ex. 2, 

Foncitb (D.M, '|. A handbook for qtvgraphy titithtr*^ 4 J. F,f. Authort" hi blin- 
gr:tpJiies, 412 . Ex. 5 . 

forleique (G*K.I Svbjrtt index of n?ndrn\ books added La the [BrUith Muinm) 
Library— r.i.rJ. Syndetic calaJogUfct, 4323. 

Fogter (William S. 'i. A bibiiopraphr of f he pahtiihed uritingx of Edioard 
Srcndfmd Tikfottr — d-i-f-tr Author bibliographies, 4^^. Ex, 5. 

Four-fold infinity of daws of bibliographies, 40*5. 

Fourth phase of the initiation, of freshmen, isi.|. 

France -n'.r j. Catalogue oi govern merit public ati 011^ 43a 115. Cataloguet 
of publicatinftS of the (Jay, 43124- Copyright lists, 4414. 
iTinkRiri- f i.ri, Catalogues uf publication* of the (by, 4324- 
Frauds and thieves, 1316. 

¥nu.rr (J*G.). The goldm hough. itjufjr in wu^if and religion — d<ij~.L Author/ 
bibliographies, 41a- Ex. 3. 

Freshmen, Initiation of. 12- 

Fufitivc materials—/ jM, AssiimlaUnn stage of ready reference sc nice, 
5*336. Preparation for ready reference service. 2314. 
ftrfmunfcr mmhemneitn' —r. a", r.t. Book* With a message, 13275. 

Funk and Wagnell* hftw itandnrd dkdamny — d.Lt.i. Scope of dh donatio, 
22114. Em. 3. 

Furnishing exact information, 2323, 


(xajein l)e tiftrii firaprm /lir* — d.i.r.t. Author bibliographies. 451 r Ex. t. 

-- Of ordiw librarian .im?ru?ii /ifior—df. LrJ . Author bibliographies, 451, 

Em. l- 

Gandhi [M.K.V, r-i-r.t. Scope of IwographicaJ reference booLs, 221113, 
Ciangohr (N.). The Indian peasant and his catiorummi--r.i.rJ. Difficulties 
due to forms of rajxJHtion, 1323, Em. I. 
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Gardner] rf.LrJ. dfiCfiW in trlfttlon |d. t/J. = in relation W# 

Gardner (DunFrcd H-K Student pittMKfl twice— f&fJ* Dtfficultks due to 
forms, of exposition. 1323* Em - 3- 
Gathering of information for long mage reference- service, 333* 
Gaaslteen—tiM- Scope of reference books, aa i t6i. 

Gazetteer and guide books—t-r.l, Scope of refere nce books. 22 nth 
Gmrrd M*e%ae o/ fJb Oxford Ufdirrritj ftw-rfM Traded caiaTogUCJ, 
43121. Ex. ^ 

General help to general reader*, 13. 

Grwrdl Mt fa tfir jourjiab 0/ (A# f/fluw iif Ch#nrta«i a/ ^ *l/ 

and of ihi imkndpupm of ^ariasnml—r.ij.l. Government ptiblieatkmi, 

40 *'> 4 - 

General readers, ficneral help to, 3 3. 

Gtncndla h Reference books in* aai and in luh-dhriHOiM. Str Refe¬ 
rence books i n generaii a. 

GenwU of refc«n<e service, 11. 

Geniality— u-h How of initiation of freshmen, 1331. 

Geographical bias in encyrlopikedi&s, 221152- 
GmgTtphicd jowmif—Kra canal incident, 34b. 

Geography, bibliography of, 413a- Ex. 40. Reference book in, 22116- 
George (Unyd) —r.T.r.i. Scope ofreference bookj, 2211. Ex* 

Georgi (T,). AUgemttittt turopaitfhgl Ffachir^Ijxikm—rrLTA. Universal 
bibliographies 4311- 

Gentom libraries -r,t,f 4 * Syndetic catalogue^, 4523. 

Germ sir*' r.i>J. Exhaustiveness in subject blhHograpliy, 46B3. 

Germany—i.r.f. Catalogue* of boob in print, 43253. Catalogue* uf 
government publications, 432115. Catalogues of publication* of the 
day. 4324- Union catalogues* 4221- 
Grrcnina! books—i r-f. Genrt-al help to general redden, 13273, 

Ctsm fal*? nfd*r \Wgmdntfk* —Incunabula, 4431. 

GeseJec (Stephen f—MJ-i. l ight over definition of bibliography, 4011. 
Gi$amL Fer/d£>JfufcJoi drt deutchtn BuchkandtU^rirE (k>yb in prints 

43 2 53 > 

Gcsner f Konrad -r,r J-.t Oibliophilk bibliographies* 431. Universal 
bibliographies, 431- 

Gwer (Konrad!. Appendix bibliothecae— J.i.r-i. Universal bibEo- 
grapluei, 43* 1 

— Bihlmikn-n vwBmilu^iJLt-L Universal bibliographies 43si, 

- Hhlurifa AniiNdJium- -r.i .tJ* Universal biblingt^phi^ 43 * 1L 

— Milhridales dr tfijfirenl £j langith r-hr,b Universal bibliography, 43,11. 

— Ptind&tennn .Tf.-r fiertitioriinn imUYTUfitf*— d.i.rJ. Universal biblio- 
graphic 4511. 

Gestalt value—rjr,j. Arrangement id reference hoakv 221215. 

Ckibbri] 1 I'Fjdward} — riJ"4- Selection in subject bibliography, 4683. 
Giia^iCtr^Li—r.i'.rl, Author bibliographic*, 452. Ex. 2. 
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y-j-rj. = quoted in rckipji to. r.i.r.t. = tcfexrtd in relation 10, (Great 
dikij, Bibliography of. 4633. Ex. 3. 

Gladstone (William EwirSj—f.j.ri Second function oflibraiy, 1 1222* 

Ci[-'Lij\X:([E] 4 ii CKLilluOk. 112 ^. 

Gbhi fibre— irj m WllXt of long ranine reference fervice, 313:, El* 2* 

Glass industry incident, 23211. Ex, i- 

GiazcbriKit (Ridilrd . DUtibnarj? of u/^ierf pAyj ifcf —rf.i.lM. Mixed arrange- 
merit in referettre books, 22133,* 

GokhaJe (G,}— rj*r.L Scope of yagrafriiiclil reference bonks. 221113. 
Golden Cockerel l J rra —rJ.rJL PriisH-r bitdi^^hpirs, 4432, 

GWrartA incident, 1313. 

Gcrdtira—r.tjvi, Dduiitian cf library, 111. 

Gosselin Definition of library* I US. 

Gatlwgkzm gtSthritM Ko/iewfug periodical*, 4333, 

Covcmraent—iruC, Producers' (material) bibliographies, 44 T. 

Government buf'eatiX— How of long range feference srrvice, 3321- 
Gm cniinriU deportments —cjt J. Why of ready reference service", 323 1 13- 
GcnvRuacnf of Great Brriain—f/d. Dopo*i( sjafion* for govtmDte«t 
publications, 432117. 

{Jmemmcnt of India—i.rj. Ifeposat stations for government publications, 
432117, 

— Gemma FubKicadon Brands—r-i-r-f- Government publication?., 

432113* 

Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madrm, A dtscriptiif tata%ur 
ofihf SilTiikrti ititihU’tmpU* Subject bibliography,. 4641. Ex, 4 ^i- 

— A tr if twin! cwtitegui nf mamampts aihded darin# th* trurmUm ^>14 

i$t*pr — f. i.r.J. Early Sanskrit vmtert, 43 a. 

Government Press, xtudrw —rj*r 4 * Government publications, 432113. 

- Punjtib —r.I-f-L Government publications, 432113. 

Government publication 1. 43211, r.iuvl- Compilation of subject Lublin' 
grapby, 4682. 

(rirvCTmnrn 1 repu rt, Hibhoj^raphy of, 

Gnit 1 am (\Y. A. >. ijicrct - a hsmdiMMtk of praiiktd Aommarial trW po&ticxt z'far- 
mtiio *—Kra canal incident 34b- 
Grammar, Suubit, Bibliography of, 4122. Ex* 38-31. 

Grammatical factor* }JJ. ^krAD^crarnt in reference books, 221213, 

E^trrr rf-i.T. f. Author biblingraphies> 432. Ex, 4. 

Gray (Ruth A.). iJoeW tlusu ia d*iJJ. Subject bibliography, 

41*33. Ex- 3- 

Gretil Britain i.r.E, Catalogue* ol Government publications, 432112. 
Catalogue* of publications of ihr Liny, 4324. Copyright lis.is, .pfM- 
Union catalogues, 422 1. 

tirtai BrUw* Reference vdiw of guide books, 231163. 

Greai Britain, Government of—if 4 - Dtpwl Stamms For government 
publications. 432117. * 
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Great} dJ j.I - described. in relation to, ixj. in relation to, 

Grrat War—t.r.f. Meution of litwiLry* naif Gniciis or reference 
*cmce, 112^4. r.s./.r Agency for jubjtd bibHography* 4^72. 

Greek biography, Reference bools m, $211x1. Ex. 

Gnctiwttod (F. A,). ^niiunurf, a bibliography —rd.T.L Subject bibliography* 
4^311 end, Ex. 3* 

Gregg (W.WJ. CfrWwi ^itfridatr—r.i.M. Obliquityof title, 1321. Ex. I. 

—— r-isJ, tight over definition of bLbLii.jgniphj\ 4011. 

Griffin {Appleton Pnnti» Clark;. Bibliography of A mtriiOn historic! 

societies^ ihi ifmted State md Canada, 4832/. Ex. 4- 
Griffith (Dudley D.}. A b&ho&qfty of Chnutet—r.i.r.t. Author biblio¬ 
graphies, 4593, Ex- 
Group q ua lilies, 13313, 

Grouping of subjects—p.rJ< How of initiation uFfrdlmcli b I 2321 + 

Grade (PranCaU)—fij^ Kiblinphilic bibliographies, 431. 

—- Pronin oohund di Id kibfinthtqtir- -r.i.rJ. Xational bibliography, 4312- 
Guair^ Bibliography of, 4631. end. £x t 3, 

Guide books— %r.L Scope of reference tjuob, 3S11 S3, 

Giride to iht ftfikyd itatutks of ihr United Kingdom — d.i.r.t. Govcmment pub* 
hcations* 4321 J3l< 

Guides for stack-room* n^fi- 


H. W. Wilson Go. Set Wilson Co* 

Hatkli (logo W.D.). Chemical dictionary Scope of dictionaries, 

33114, Ex. 7. 

Harbler (Konrad)— f.ijJ* incunabula, 4431, 

Haeckel (Ernest) - Riddle efthe yi?!;w^-r L jj.r. Di fficuliies due to homonymy 
13283 . Ex. 3 , 

Hain (L.F.T.), Itepcrtorium triblbgrophiaim ad annum —d. i f.I. Incunabula, 
H 3 * 

Haldane inequality tf rant 4 *td other essay* —r.i*r 4 + Difficulties due 

to charge of title, . Ex. 3- 

- Science and Je&riMn Ditficultirs dye to change of title,, 13281 r 

Ex. 2. 

Male (George Ellery 1. The in tematiottal dr^dKnjfim of scientific research — 
Organisation for Subject bibliography* 4673, 

Halkett (Sunoei) and Lefag (Joking Dkdmsry of anmyrnom and pentrfony- 
rtems English iilntilvrr r.i-T.f. Subject bibliography, 4633. Ex. 4. 

Hall (F.)- A cento ihulinn towards an index Id the bibliography of tndion phtfo* 
wfifdcd sytl/ms —^.r.r.l. Subject bibliography, 4661. Ex. 3, 

Hall (W*P.J, Empire to Comtnnmrwidih * thirty ytars of British imperial history 
—ri.r.l. Kra Canal incident, 34S. 

Halsbury (End uf). Lain of England —Up-to-dateness, 22133- 

Hafiiblv AV.D ). Tribal dancing—r.rirJ. Dev# worship incident* 344 . 

Goo 



f-tf.f. = quoted in n ju j di i in- M.r.f. - refcrr«i in relation to. [Hill 

Hftiiunund (C-S-), AV?e fetfff/w/ adkf—U(HifKl2 t( ness pd 

reference boots, 33133, 

Hammond (□candr RregouJt}* Chainrer , 0 bi&Uagraphkal manual - -d,i.r,t. 
Aulhot bibliographies, 4592, Ex, 

J fa ntroond (VVilli am AO - Ctfviip. A bibiltigttiphjt of OtXifotict an d of'flkilnt$ph 1 
ofjbw arti from jtjgo to Subject bibHography, 4662. Ex, 3; 

4653. Ex. 5. 

to /Warfrt wri*crjTri#i f.i.rJ. Scope of directoriti, 211134, Ex, 3. 
/itoi^wrA -itr ttitrapfys; bI— rlr.f. Variation in irtteriutui of encyclopaedia?., 
221151, 

f/smtJttHcA efrr Pfiysi*.—f-jjrJ. A!fan|cment In referente books, 23 ill, Ex- 3 . 

HapmmiiPi— r.i.r,t. Palmyra incident, 341, 

H&rapntsad — Ded. MfTrwriai cokt*™? Author biWiOgraphi-r*, 453. 

Ex- 3, 

Harrnswurth'i t 4l|4i d/ tgflrW and factorial g 3 &tUfr—fA J -f. -Scope of 
adnses, 22-1 1 7. 

Hastings {Jamw). Ewycitipmiia aj r/tfjiwi md tibia — d.i-t.t Up-to-dateness* 
22132. 

Hay tin (David J.). Index M :| Ftslschriften ’ p amivtrsxrj fmhlkatmaa , etc, 

Subject hiblio^rapby , 4 $ 3 Pj- Ex, 

Head of department incident—irJ. How of ready reference service, 

1 1 - Ex, 3, Wby of initiation of freshmen, [223- Ex- t, 

Henderson [Isabella Fothringha in) and Henderson (Wjp.)i J>jrfionfl7l 
of rtitnlrjK terms m biology, faiwry, cwfc^y. matimy. CJttofa&J , tn\bryvkgy r 
phvsmfcgy — r , jj jt. Scope rf dictionaries, 32114. Ks, 7 r, 

Hendcmin (Jains), BihUrtthiio tahidnnsm niathematkaninh tk.-dd-r.S. 
Subject bibliography, 4G4. F_x. t. r.i.rJ. Subject bibliography* 4%2/- 
Es. 

Henlce (F.S + ). £ 5 VtHii/ qf tUwtirated books—* drd* Subject bibliographies, 

4G33- EX, Sr 

— frd/uliofj a/ §4i ok illustra dim in /tiwts—r.fr.t. Subject bibliography, 
4 € 33 . EXr d- 

Herberl (A,J,} and Howarth (O.J .R,). Oxford mroep of the British fH\pirf i 
F iff. Central lafwy—TjJ-k Kra canal incident^ 34)6. 

(liekl (Frederick J, Interr&tit.mMiw r a srirtt list of i pamphlet i md 
periodicals — rJjJL Subject bibliography 4653. Ex. ff. 

Hide and icdf—frr.J, General help to general readers, *325, 

Hindi -rd jJ. Geographical bias in CHcydofMcdiltSp 22 i I -*3. 

Hindu namar-[.r4, Choice of entry wnrd, 22121 fi t- 

Higgiils f M.V.). Canadian gormnnmi putfaafi&n * , a marmol Jar libraries — 
r.i-M- Govrromenl publication*, 435114. 

Hiler (Hilaire) and Hiler (Meyer}- BiUi&graphjt of eotlumr—djjd. Subject 
bibliography, 4631, end,, E*. r> 

Hill (Wimircd i. The overseas emfdfe in Jfciipti, s?4 erin&ititrd Mh/h^aphi— 
dd.fJ. Subject bibliography, 4631, Jiteraturc, Ex- 6. 


HiJtabramlt] rf.i.rA. described in relation w r i.j.t. in relation to. 


Hdlubramil (Alfred)—fri/.f. Shadow play* iocidePl, 345- 
//tr.'r-if/, j ;£-b iblioi-rnffhit -d.i.rj. Subject bibliography, 464]. Ex. 3. 

Hindu — d.ij.L Reviewing periodicals* 4323./.i.r.t. I’iniban bridge incident* 
343- 

Hindu Law, Bibliography of, 4* 22- Ejc. 4U- 
Hinduum. Bibliography of, 413^. Kx- 3:2-33- 
HltflriEj offuljcctir-i.rA Authore* bibUograplura* 4122. 

History* Bibliography of, 4122- Kit. 41-42 i 4631* soda! Hcieuces, Ljc. 3 ; 
4643. Ei* 3 h 

-— Reference Ijocik hi, 2212. Eji. 6 ; 2 -l? Il-2 Ex;. J. 

History of ttfticrl ofgazetted and rj ther ojfvxr^ £l£. — f.if-t- Why of ready refe¬ 
rence service* ^23- Ex, 3. 
lltitooij'Jubsnn Incident 4332. E*- 2- 

Hngbeii jL,) r Mathermiki for iht miikm^fJLrA. Books with a Hair* 13274. 
Ex- 12 ; 13276. 

HoJTmnn 1 W .G.). Ferrer rWtflifm —r.i.nh Kra canal incident, 34b. 
Holisiicprinciple—tjj. Reference service, 1 17, 

Ho!Lind— E.r.l. Calabguci of publication^ of Lhe day r 4324. Union cata¬ 
logue*, 4231 - 

Hohms (Oliver Wendell)— q.i.r.I. Asdrnilariogi CO ready reference service, 

* 33 * 

HoltK (H.C.) and Howe fjos Lewis), Bihlmgraphy qf Me of tfo 

plutinam group fU- — dl-TJ. Subject bibliography, 4641. 

Homeopathy, Bibliography of, 4651, Ex. 3. 

Honmflyms— General hcEp to general readers, 133G3. 

Hooker Scientific Library—rJ^rj. Translation m pan of long range refer¬ 
ence service* 3135. 

Hopkins (Alben A-) - Ed. The Scientific Astmca* cyclopaedia of formatei— 
d.tJ-J. Classified arrange ment in reference books, 22 I3£i Ex. 2- 
Horn by—r.i_r,f. Private presses, 4433, 

Horrablu (J.F.i. Ados 0/ a&rmt fljftftM— r.tJJ* Scope of systematic Otlllscs^ 
231171. 

Hettinger Bibliotheca Tigurina — r.U.i. National bibliographies, 

43L 

- — Schola Ttgurtnomm Carolina —rt.r.f, National bibliographies 4312. 

House of Commons—r.ij.l. Second function of library', 11222+ 

How of—luiiialioo uf froUnien, 123. Lung range reference service, 33+ 
Ready reference service, 23- 

Ho worth (O.J.R r ) and Herbert (H.J.;. Oxford juray of iht British mpwe, 
V- b, general surety —r.ij.l. Kra canal incident-, 34G. 

HoWe i Jlis Lewis) and Hottr- (H,G.)n Riblwgraphy of ihemelalt of iht 
plnXwxim priAip. tic. — 4 -Ltd. Subject bibhograph h^j 4641, 

Hrejicke (AIq). Skililal rtmatMi of early mm1 rjyj, Difficulties due to hide 
and Seek;, *3*513* Ex, 3. 
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tf-txr, quoted in relicim! to. rX'l ; rclcfrdlin fdatian [India 
Human factor—|.r i- Subject bibliography467- 

Human touch—t-M- I tow of ready reference service, 2333- 

IlLnrLLrjii-iLlit'n—j.rLf. Emergence of reference i£rvic e t 1133. 

Hunter (Herbert '1. /trap ctoptedia vf tcimtijk agnndhnY — dA.r.t. tifam- 

mMical fictori in arrangement 221213. E*. 1. 

Hunter (W.W.) incident. 2322. Ei. t. 

Hydrtponid— i. r i . Whal Oflung range reference Service, 3132, Kn . 
Hymnic bibliography — wM, Author bibliographic*, 452. Ex. 4. 


Ibid incident 1313. 

Idkmmcrasres of abstracting periodjcal^LM. Why of long range reference 
service, 324. 

Ignorance* 1315* 

lllustia^] bcob. Bibliography of, 4633. fLx. 6. 

UhnMinm, Bibliography of* 4633, Ex, 7, 

Illustrative actualities, 34- 

Imaginary books, Bibliography o£ 4633. Ex. 12. 

Immortal book*, 4403, 

imperial Agricultural Conference a| Wfttmnutcr—r.irj. Xatinnaj 
dftcumcnUtion centres* 33351. 

Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Pathology, 33351. 

—- of Animal Genetics as a doeunwntatbii centre, 33351.. 

- of Animal Health as a documentation Centre, 3335 1, 

- of Animal Nutrition as a ducumeniJirion centre, 33351. 

-of Fruit Production as a documentation centre, 33351- 

-— of Plant Gcnctio as a documental ion een I re* 33351« 

-- of Soil Science as a documentation cent re, 33351, 

Imperial jpx&tiar 0/ India —tfJ.rX Ftlxnban bridge ineidenb 343. r.t.rJ. 

Encyclupaedir gazetteers, 221161. I ndependenl gazetteer*, 22*16. 

* 

Imperial Library, Mm—tJ.rA. National organisation for subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4673!. 

Incognito name*— Lr,t. Genera! help to general readers, 132G1- 
i incorporated Society of .Authors—r.i .rx Book selection lips, 423. Ex, 4. 
Inrun ahull-—HcBnition, 443. r.rX Printer btbfjppapines* 443** 
Independent author bibliographic, 459. 

jfihr/r.v raLs%Hr + of the Library of the Surgeon General** office oft lie United 
State*—d r-rj. Dictionary t-atulogues. 4322. 
hdtx g<wra/tr— V.i.r.f. Scope of year hooka* aaitztL Eau 4* 

Index of atlases, 221173. 

Indtx tTmslatwtum^d.ij.L Subject bibliography-, 4633. Ex. y, 

India—i.r.f. Catalogues of books in print, 43 - 54 ’ Gatalogues of govern¬ 
ment publications, 432113. Copyright lists, 44u. NktkanaJ organi¬ 
sation For subject bibliography, 46733- Reviewing periodicals. 4323- 


India] 


d-irJ, = described Jn relation to. 


fjx = In relation to. 


India.. Lcgiilitivf Departments «ar fptaUd gaurai af£r of thx Ctfrmw- 

Gotfraf m CvwtU—q-i-f-t. Copyright lists, 4412- 
Jndia Ofilcr library—r.r.r.l. Shadow pinys incident^ 345. 

Indian aiiliquan - r.i.r.Jf, Devi] worship incident. 344. 

Indi.ui biography* Reference bock in, 2a 1114. Ex- 3; 22211 r6. Ejc; 2212 tSi, 
Ex, t. 

Indian biu^phy (contemporary). Reference bools In, 221115. Ex. 3. 

Indian Copyright Act—tf-Lr.f- Copyright lists, 441*, 

Indian dance—f+irJ» Subject bibliography, 46511, Ex, 2, 

/fldiajy ^i/jFicifd T.i.fuL Scope of yearbooks, 221124. Ex- 24- 

Indian Government —ij 4 + Deposit stations for Gove rnment publications* 
432117, 

Indian hbiarkiti qtwto rfy Subject bibliography* 4653, Ex, 2 t 

Indian industries. Reference book on, 22105, E*> 1 ? ^ 1124. Ex. 23, 

Indum journal *f fkpks—r-A*r.U -Subject bibliography* 4653, Ex. 1, 

Indian lexicography* Bibliography of. 4122. Ex. 30-31, 

Indian libraries—f.f.l. Conflict of language in arrangement in reference 
books* 221211, 

Indian Eogic ? Bibliography of, 4133* Ex, 36, 

Indian medicinal plants, Reference book on, 221151, 

Indian medicine. Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 15, 

Indian Nuiioml Congics—r.t.r.J. Prr-Coltimhmn America incident 94a, 
Indian pluluwphy, Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 35-37 5 4G61 - E*- 3 - 
InJiatt yearbook — d-isJ* Scope of yearbooks 331123. Ex. 2, 

Individualism in reading lists, 411, 

Individuating particularities of books, 4005, 
litdtbCiyltHi {ink — trit-t. Famban bridge incident,. 343. 

Industrial libraries—tj.f r 'Fiiwc factor in long range reference service, 
3212. 

IhdMtrjr yearbook and dutCturT —dr+fJ- Reference boob in Indian, 221051 
Ex- t „ r.i.rJL Scope of yearbook^ 221124- Ex, 25- 

Jufaiorily complex^ 1313. 

Initiation, Deferred, 12334- 

initiation in school and college libraries^ ia 3 S- 

I niiiaiioii of freshmen, 12 - 

Imtimi International dc Bibliographic-—dJ.rJ.. Universal bibliography, 
40262, r,i,r,f, Universal bibliographies,. 4311. 

-jyidw—f drJ* Universal bibliography h 40261. 

Institute International d 1 Agriculture* Gtttir mondial pour dr dotttmtnta- 
tien *£rU*Us—rSj 4 + Documentation centres* 33353- Ex, 2, 
Institute IlUctnatlonal de Co-Operation Intelfecturile. R/pttlaitt des 
cfjdni iristitwwT d* daemntxiJitmti ptdagogffsm —r.tj.f. DoctimenlaJion 
centres, 33353- Ex. 3. 


f.rjr.i. = quoird in motion to. rirl rderr«l in relftlion to. 


[Inter. 


]n*UiuEc ] ntern;UHiiiLil de J-i Corporation l nteLltCtudJc — Bultiiir. d* ia 
(orperatiow imdlmtwUt—rdr.i. Documentation centres* 33354V * Fjc, 3. 

Institute of Social and Religious Research. RWif miytWH=r> elkj —r.t.rJ 

Scope of specialist aliases qqi 172, 

Institution of Civil Engineer^ Mmutes fl/ jtaratdSiqp — r.tif.J, Pamban 
bridge incident. 343. 

/njfifrjfBFTJ pQMf H'iUid* tdmtijiqtif das relaiinm — tA.t.L Docu¬ 

mentation Centres, 33353- Ex- 4- 

IflaU ranee agent incident IJIJ. 

Insurance (biography!, Reference book in, 231 119. Li, 9. 

Intangible qualities —t.r.t . General help to general readers, 1327. 

hifcr-Amrifa — rj-rJ* Pre^CoEncnhian America, 342, 

Itlitrnutiunal biMiogfapAy sf fljftHrhg and industry — di-r 4 - Subject bibiio- 
Rrtptiy, 4G43, Ex. a. 

International bibliography of trlniLutions— fl.r.r. Subject bibliography, 

4 %a- Es. 9 - 

International biography, Reference book in, 221113- Ex. 

Internalinnal book production statistics—f-t-e.l. Universal bibliography, 
40261, 

International catalogue of icieotific literal ure — i.r.h Author bibliogra¬ 
phies, 458. 

International Qiial^of Scientific LiicrflluK^f.i.f.l. Agency for subject 
bibliography, 4673. 

IntiTnatfattd rrtfil#gtu tfsevatific li&ratiiTr -‘r.i.r.i. Subject bibliography, 4(151* 
science, Eac. 1 - 

inuriiaihimi cwt/teriort — t.if.L Difficult it* due to hide and seek, 132513, 
Subject bibliography* 4655. Ek, 6 ; 4673, Why of initiation of fresh* 
men, 1223, Ex. 3. 

International Copyright Convratio n — r ,j,rX Copyright lists, 441(9. 

International copyright list* 4416. 

Intel national Federation for Documentation, 33354* 

International Institute of Agriculture — r>i>X Quality of books and period!- 

cals, 3222. 

/jrflPBd&radJ &ibiiogrv$/fr $/ ag TtcuStaral Kownrics — d.i.rJ, Subject btbltogr-U,- 
P^y, 4 & 43 ' E*- 3 - 

Jntarmitsofrcd of uprkulhxt statutes, Roma~d.hr. 1. Scope of year¬ 

books, 221 122, EX. It 

Jnleriiational Institute of Intellectual Co-operation —r if t. Bibliography 
of tramiitioiis, 4S33- Ex. 9. Catalogues of publications of tbr day, 
4324. History" of reference book*. 22102. 

International Institute of Teachers’ Colley Columbia University. FAr^ 
rabaiuti yafb^kr—dJU.t* Scope of yearbooks, 221132. Ex. 3, 

iiUcmational problems— rJjj. Subject bibliography, 4653, Ex* 6, 


International] d.i.tJ. described in Matin n to. ijj, = in relation tc . 

International (Special) dorumr.lUUk.lt centr<=-i.rJ. How of k.Ug rang 
referente service. 33353. 

Internationa ^iritiini«rir<= incident, 3 ia= t*-f- _ 

Union for the Protection of Utemryami ArUst.C Workt- 

p.t-rJ- Copyright lists, 4416. 

1 run u at h malLoii, Bibliography of, 4C33, la tv 
Invent spirit — iJ.I. Library cnlaJt*U«. 4 ^, 

Invrrdtm ^personal nam«-i.rJ, Initiation ol lr«hn,en, tagsi. 
Inversion of son).- r.tJ-/. Arrangement m reference l»oK * 213 - 
S^jprifln,in prc Kf ^-i-r i. Howoflong range ref^nce service, 33 ^- 
Iron works incident, 2JI1 1 - K* 3 - 
Islam, Refeirnee boot on, Ml 151 ; --' 3| « 2 - 
Issue sy*t«n, 1152- 
Italy-iJ-t, Copyright lists, 44 ' 5 - 

publications of the day, 43 -’+' . . . t Tt . . 

lwinski Jifutiflijur inlmriimaU dti unptmv Universal 

bibliography, pa*'- 


Oavcnmittit |Hiljiic*lii>ns^ 432115- 


jacks (L.P-). M if*** **«fr*™* Difficulties doe to change or 

__ ns*”** dt * ,u dwnBe ° r dtK 

1326^ £*■ 3’ 

lnteAidt dft Bvdprri*- ' S*™ d h^* 1 * 

jumes (Henry)— tatJ. Temper in reference service, ' 33 * 1 - 

tanaka—r,i.r,f* Difficulties due to hide and seek, la'JH- 
7e*an srarfcsd-fJ.r.f. Scope of reference book*, 2 * I '23* E*. 2, 

|ast (L. Stanley]. Librariti <md Esbtg-q.ijd- AsUm ' ,n " y 

it^^n-ec service, _ 

javadeva. Ci ^-mdn-r.i.r.l. Aull.or bibliographies, 45 2. Ex, 2. 

IviMto General help to general wfal, 1 3. 

jcspcrson (Otto), Dr* a gnzwtktl M*, on At, »**- 

day—r.iirJ. Author bibliographies, 455. Es, 4. 

*b 0*W» uM^-r,i.rJ- Renewing pcnod.caK 43*3' 

Johnson (SamMcU-fi^i- QjW of bca.k pr«ln C l,o I , . 3 , 2 , _ 

Jones (H.V.). Cmp. Coming* of porhttnamy popm—rjjJ. Cover 

publications, 432113*. 

Journal tmd jMMtiitfi of the Asiatic Societ y of BedgaJ-f.t.rJ, Subject 

bibliography, 4553. *■ 

Journal dt fanmH-rdjy. Reviewing periodicals, 43*3- 

Jmituli of the American Oriental Society—r.tJ-X Difficulties due to hide 

and seek, 13352, . 

Jamud of the Anthropological Institute—r.4rJ. IVvil worship incident, 

344* 
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qJjr.L quoted in relation It', m> 4 - ■ referred in rcbilion *o. 

jfrftffui of the Asiatir Society of Bengal—ruxl, Difficulties due to hide 
and seek, 13252. 

Journal or the Bombay Branch of the Koval Asiatic Sodety-^f jjX Author 
bibliographic*, 4361- Ex. 

JHnd of the Indian Society of Orfcmal Art—r jjJ . Wh*t of long range 
reference service. 31 air. Ex . g> 

Jounrat 6 j orvnlai restart*, Madras — rjXX Suhjecl bibliography, 4 G 53 ’ 
Ex. 2, g. What of long range reference Krrvice, 313. Ex, 1* 
journal if ptttlowph}— r, s .r.J, Subject bibl sugrapl iy. 466a* Ex. 3. 

Jommt of the Royal Asiatic Society—rij-.f. Subject bibliography, 4653. 
Ex- a. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society— rA-rJ, Fjtmbna bridge incident 

343 ^ 

Journal Lim in Indian r.iV.f. What of long range reference service. 313. 

&* a. 

Judicial [emu (Indian), Reference book. in,, 22121 e. Ki. i. 

Jyoti5Jiain h Bibliography of t 412a- Ex. 6, 


Junction links of the economkt>bibliographical chain, 40303 
Junk (Wrj>*h Second hand catalogues 43^2- ( « 


Kalbdait. Author tubtiograpliiex, 45a. Etc. 2. 

KLamafcotipithatn— rlfJ. Pre-Columbian America* 342. 

Kanarese literature* Bibliography of. 4*22' Et. 3 "fi. 

Katyayana—jfiijJ. Second hand ratal Osptf* + 4322, fib 9 . 

Jtauitanrirc--r-i-fX Difficulties dm to hide and seek, 13232, Ex, 2. 
tfavpana— r.i-rX Author bibliographies, 452, Ex. 6. 

Kayscr (B*).- ffaiuf&utfft ^ Sfiettnysti>pit T rpoo—ifXr.f. Subject biblio- 
graphic*, 4631, science. Ex - 4- 

Kcith (Arthur Bemdde), fftioty a /Sanskrit drama fJ-rJ, Shadow plays, 
incident 345- 

-- Hhtorj tfSmsbU Kiiratwf—rJsJ. Shadow plays incident 345^ 

KcIJog (Vernon) . The Jftaiowl rmttk axmii—rjjJ. Organisation for 
lubjcrl bibliography, 4673. 

KrlnucoCT Press—r.uM. Printer biographies, 4433. 

Kemal Pasha—/-i-rJ. Difficulties due to change nf tide, 13262. 

Kemp (Stanley). Catalogue of the Ktertifit tfri&t fmhtitatWnS in /A# pruiei^s/ 
Eww 0/ Odhrtfa—d,t J X Subject bibliography, periodical*, 463*1*. 
Ex. 2. 

Kenyan (Frederic G.)-*ijX Bibliography of biographies, 46324c. Uiu% 
versa! btbHogruphy* 40262- 

Kciigb (Andrew), Did. Papers of ^ 4 Kkrnrj—r.ir^ 

Subject bibliography, 4651. Ex. 1* 

607 


In relation to» 


Kirkpatrick] £itJk » described in (elation to. Ltd, - 

Kirkpatrick {EAJ. -Srirwer of mm inth* aiafc/^rjur.f. Orientation bocks, 

13374. Ex* 33 s 13277. . 

Kinikcr (K R.) and ftisti (BIX) „ /mfc ft iWirim/£f«tr—*M,r 4 + V anation 
in intension o[ encyclopaedist, ra-a 113.1^ 

Klein tFelix). EJtmfniary me&imatitt—r.i.T.t. Difficulties due to style anti 
siaiidardr 1324. Ex- 3- 

Khemeicr (F.j,) —ruj.i. Eight ove* definition of periodicals 4^11. 

Knuih {.Paul). pottiwxtiai Authors' blbliogr.iphirj, 

413. Ex. 2. 

Kadi {Theodore lV«lty). Oa mimtitj Btnria—rAjtJt* Second function of 
library, 1122. 

KuHirausch {KAV.FO- ^ Smrkol-Ruizxr.-Effort— d.irJ* Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4631* science. Ex, 5. 

Koniglbcb prruiichen Akademie dcr VVlsssenichaften, SU&RgiitrvJdt— 
r.iVj. Difficulties due to hide and sed, 13355, 

Kcmow (Steo). Indwkt drama— imVj. Shadow plays modem, 345. 

Kra Canal incident, 34E 

Kxoeger (Alice Berthe]. Guid* to the study mid m# 0/ rr/flW* foota—d^ rJ* 
SubjCd l£bliogrnphy r 4GG2- Ex. 1- 
Kronecker (Leopold]—$.ir4> Books with a duplex 13275. 
jTHflUETOJdw^feiro—f4Td- Author faibliogrttpliJrl* 45^* Ex, 2 - 
Kunibaiana. Rstsifapriye—rds.I* Author bibliography 452 ■ Ex, y + 
Kuppuswami Sastfiar (S-)—fl.Lr.i. Linguistic bibhograpbLefl, 4313. 


Laboratories for thr practice of fact findings 213 , 

Labour, Reference book in P *31134. Ex, &- 

Lutwa yswbwk {Great Britain)— rdfJ* Scope of yearbooks, 221124. 
Ex, 26. 

I^^p gc i jcsepb Louis}. flfmmfiirr msthtmafits— tAjJ* DiEEcuhies due 
to style and standard, 1324- Ex. 2, 

landholders' Association—Why of initiation of freshmen, 1223. Ex. 2- 
LajHiry (Kathleen Benedict*). Siblkgroplty of books written by thildrm in thi 
tw^tiith cenXti^-rijJ. Subject bibliography, 4^33 Ex. 3. 

Langlois (CIi. V.), JUnwif di bibliographic hulmqui, si, (^1-1904—di.rJ. 

Subject bibliograpliy. 4 ^It sockd (deuce, Ex. 2 . 

Language— irf.tr Wliat of long range reference service, 3135. 

1 Language as a factor in nationalism * incident, 3131. Ex. 

Language cliaracleft5tie for the classification of hi bUogntphies, 40231- 
Latf eyrie du SciUint (RobcT Ollfe}- Bihlhgrojdd* jiMrdfr drt traujux 

kut&riqtet At drcA4w%i4W pubiks prt k J SQOttes irntmUs dt J la time* dff. 
Subject bibliography societies, 4632L Ex. 5. 

Law 5 (British) * Reference book in, 22133, 

Law (Hindu) 3 Bibliography of* 4132. Ex. |d. 

6 o£ 


f 4_r,i. = quoted ill relation to. r.Lr. 1 . referred in rrJitio n to, [Libm/\ 

Law ttf f lrd mony—r.t,rJL Classified atilogw^ 4224 : DifBcultin due to 
hide and seek, 1325. Up-to-dateness in reference books, 22133. 

Ljl^ 1 of ihcnnodylUmid—f P ;M Opto lKns» 1151 - 

Laws of library Spence -r.i.r.t. Choice of btwlts > i^Jjg k Devil worship 
inddenl, 344 1 Difficulties dint to bide and seek, ^5 ; CtnesU ol 
reference service, JL How of ready rrferrlice service, * 33 6 1 
Qurthticalio m of long range reference librarians 33 - 33 ■ 333 ^ 
Reading liats 411; Shadow plays incident, 345- Subject bibliography* 

4625. Trinity in library* * 33 ;L 
League of National life—r.x.r.i. Rea^ng lists . 411- hac . i. 

League of Nation*— i-r,t- Catalogues of governniem publications, 4321t£. 
League of Notions AWfopt 0/ iiifopiatiwud wganhathiv. r asuxidHtm* 
AmttHur, tenvttittm. —rfLr.f, Subject bibliography, 4^3^. Li. 1. 

rJj-, 1 . Documentation centres 33354 ^ La, L 
Learned be idles -LrJ, How of long range reference service, 33 * >- 
learning by doing—i.rJ. How of ready reference iervice, 23* 1 3 - 
Ubg (John) and Halhmt (Samuel). Dktiwaj f mug tpujw md psmdu.rr- 
™m±t Hitratun^rj* 4 , Subject bi biography* 4633, 4 - 

Leipzig—r.i.r.t. Catalogues of publications of the day p 4324, 

Uland 1 John)—t,iJX Retrospective national bibliographies 431a. 

Leland (John), Gammcnterii dt wnptoribm Brilmmas^r.ifJ* National 

hfbhograpiiits, 431a. 

Inland (Waldo GJ. Thi utftrwtip md miti* <f wnbrniis flnrf the .-tmriMtt 
Cwrxil of i*™f Socifiifj-rA^- OrganaMion for uibjixt biblio¬ 
graphies 4^73^ 

Lcpn (Antonio tie). Epitom* 4 * U i ttHito** «a 4 ntd wikoigtov.lfo 

— 4 &TJL Suhjeei bibliography, 46*1. E* 3 - 
Level of energy—i.M, How of ready reference service, -332 
Lcdcography, Indian, Bibliography of, 41Q2- Ex. JO-3S 
* Lcypokll (Friedrich WJ-U- Bibtiophilk taibtioflfipliiei* 431. 

Librarian—T-r.|. Compilation of subject bibliography, 4671. 

* Librarian who reads is kwf Shelf Study, 3331- 

Librarians hip as salrunimsliip, 114- 
libraries (Indian;, Reference lx**k cn T 221124. Es-tsi- 
IJhftirv—Definition, he. First function, 1121. Function m. Second 
fun ction, n 22, Third fimrrittn* 113. 

library —r.s.r.f, Fight over the definition of bibliography, 4011. 

Library AssociatiH>0—r.iJ.f* Book Jeclh-n UfW, 423. Ls. 4, Third Func¬ 
tion of library, 1131. 

__ Rre&rd —f.iX#L Bibliography of bibliographic*, 4^- i^k selection 

lists 433. Eat- 4- Government publications, 4321131. 

_ . fttr't ur l&rxri*mhip-<iri<* L Narrative bihliograpEiies 4123. 

Bs, 4 , flj.r.f. Bibliography of biblingraphia. 4C9, Printer 
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Library] d.i.rt, described in tu. i.r.f. in relation t*- 

bibliographics, f433- Private bibliographies. 4433. r.i.r.l, Bimler 
bibliographies, 445. 

Library attendant -r.T.M. Second function of library, J1221 - 
Library authorities— ir r L Time for shelf study, 3331- 

Library Cdt^li'^ufi —Lr.f. CumpgE^lion of a subject bibliography^ 4^2. 
Reference value, + 52 . 

jLi^rry to 5 ^. L.C, /«& —#4 =r.f. Read a ]*E tii^ 4 11 - hx. - 

f j r rJ + Subject bibliography, 466s. Ex, 1. 

Lftrarj fifcrafw*— drU.L Subject bibliography, 4bag, Ex. t. Biblio¬ 

graphy of bibliographic, 469. 

Library' uf Congress—r.Lr.L Copyright lists, 4413. Dictionary catalogue, 
Pre-Columbian American incident, 34a. Research crmsul- 

tants, 33S4- . , 

- . 4 mrad report for ih* jhwf jw Jw*< jo* rpjjp—f.tTJ, Dictionary 

catalogues, 4&H. 

Library of the Surgeon-GeneraTs office of the United States— rjj,l* 
Dictionary catalogues, 4122, 

Library Quarterly —f+LM- Initiftlion of freshman, 10333, f,Lr,t. Library 
catalogue^ 411 li. 

Library rules —is A. How of initiation or freshmen, 1234- What of 
initiation of Freshmen. 1215+ Why of initiation of freshmen, (226* 

lib ran science, Bibliography of, 4(^3, Ex- 1. 

Libraryscience <biography), Reference book in, 22t t ig. Ex. 1. 

Lififfiifv work in jcAmL-- r.ijd. Reading hits, 411. Ex. 2. 

Licensing Act— fJjr 4 . Copyright lists, 44! I* 

Linguistic bibliographies, Retrospective, 4313. 

linguistic Bureaux— ijJ- National organisation for subject bibliography, 

4673'- 

ling uistic hurdle—l-TJ. Wliat of long range reference service, 3135. 
Linguistic reasons for the why of bug range reference service, 325. 
Linguistics, Reference book in< 32114 ; 231172. Ex. 4, 

Linguistics (Urdu), Reference book in r jr t-m. Ea. t. 

JJnL, of the ectmomie^bibLiijgrsLphital chain, 40302.. 
iippincoit’fl J&to r*lw 4 .Independenl gaxcttccrs, 23116. 

List ofboaJtMfmcoU*&tttritio-rjjJ* R^k selection lists, 423, Ex, 3. 

Lilt of notaku kvkt pa Milked itt different corntriei —f.LrX Catalogues of publi¬ 
cations of die day, 4324- 

Li#^ ni/nmitte ifimiTQgtS rotol&gm a la Bibiio fthiyc dt ir? Sodti* dt fiatittUf —*■ 
rlj.r. Government publicatioiu, 432115. 

Literacy —irJ. Third function of library, 11224, 

Uurmsib Ztntratblmt -raJ.f. Reviewing periodical, 4323, 
literary criticism, Sanskrit, Bibiiogripfly of p 41 ttJt* Ex, 33, 

Literature, American Bibliography of, 4122, Exi 


— quutd id relation r.Lr.L referred m relation to- [Mickueti 

I j term Lire (biOgn^bylr Reference book in. 2311 ijh tx r 7 : 0 , 

-Engiy? P Bibliography 0^4122-F.x, ifl E *£- 

- Sanskrit. Bibliography of, 4122. £x- 20-2^ 

-Tamil. Bibliography of, 4122. Ex. 25+ 

- Urdu* Bibliography of t 412a. Ex. 24, 

Living authors (biragraphy). Reference book 011, 22 i l iy. Fix. 7, 

Livingston (Dorothy- flower) and Patton (MoUtr Marjorie). Cottiributwr 
jki cr hi&U&gritphy of Erorxis jffrsfwt—f-iM* Sdbjcd hibhnigraphy* 4651. 
Ex. 1. 

Local his t oric! -tJjJ. Difficulties due m hide and seek. 13253- Es# 3- 
Local Variation, Canon of— f.ilM Linguistic bibliographic. 4313, 
Location of maLerjjab- i.rJ, What of long reference service. 3121, 

Logic (Indian), Bibliographyor. 4123. Ex. 36. 

London (William) - Coialagiu of th* fJtWl wndiH 1 books m England, tti ,— 
National blbhogniphles, 4312, 

m 

London tsteb &m i J-ruL Publications or the day, 43,34. 

London Library—r.i.rJ. Author catalogues. 4221, Syndetic catalogues, 
4323. 

Lofid&n raffLUrt—f-LrJ. Seminal bcKib t 13273, 

Long Parliament—r+i-r-f. Copyright 44 1 L 

Long range reference service* 3. Vs, ready reference service, 3 ' 

latosc feaf bcoka— i.r.f. UfMo-datencis Ln reference book*. 22133. 

Loundes (William Thomas). Bibtwgrtiph*f\< manual of English tiifra&rt — 
§£r.(. Bibliophilk bibliographies 43I. 

Lubrication^ Bibliography of, 4&31 r 
Lucas (E.V.) incident, 223. Ex. i. 

Lmkn'(HdrtHch)—r.i.r.f- Shadow plays incident, 345 * 

Ludwig (Enull. JW^vGmk— r*rX Subject bibliography, 46411. Est 3. 
Lund [John J.) md Taube (Marlimer). 4 

. + , prodJ-r^ Initiation of freshmen, *2333. 

Lmbingtcm (Stephen Kumboklj—f.i.r.L Pamfcan bridge incident, 343. 
Lyde’i .Inn incident, 1316. 


Mac—iJ-L AJTMgeaniait in reference books. 22I212. 

McCabe (Joaepb). Biddlr ej thr uhk fffMXfJ. Difficulties due to homo¬ 
nyms* 13263, Ex- 3' 

McCarthy (James}- Suntywg and exploring in Sinm r.i-xj. Kra Canal 
inrblent, 346. 

McColvin (Lionel R.). library fXlouim ■»* **d ptihlmij—r Lrd. Publicity 
technique, E155 

Mackeies* (ConJUnce) . Ato PkLk; tf# itorj of an Jttifratfan bamdr^ 
school^rAfJ, Difficulties due to form* of exposition, 1323, Ex. 3. 

til I 


Maq\nir] rf.j.i'J. described in relation to, i,fj, = in to. 


MacNitir (H.F.J And Morse (TLB,). f ar tmt&n mlefQ&wml rtlstdm — rifJ* 
Kra Cam! incid^m, 34b. 

StudhMchftjy a,. BibLio^aphy of, 457. Ex. 4. 

Madras Ubmiy Ai3<Ndatlafl —r.i.r.1. ArriinRcminl in subject bibliu^riplLo 
Bowk selection Lists, 433. Ex. 2, Ungijutic bubliographies, 4313* 
Reading lisl*, 411. Ex, A. 

-- Memoirs- -y.i.r.f. Copfyn^hi ii^ 441^^ rjj.l. Mnilion oflibrutcs^ 

in. IfflUmitwntl spiritual centre incktea^ 31 si. Esc. 1, Ungulsrlc 
bibliographic*, 4313, 

,1/iidras Stales and Mysatt dilatory —d.j.r.(. Rritrcnce buob in I ndia, 22 105, 
Ex- 3, 

Afadras TRtpfum* DirtoiiHj- — -d. 1 jJ. Glioic.e of entry word in corporate 
mimes, 23131^3. I'JC, 

Madras Unlrtnily Library—r.r.r.r. Qnmfid catalogue*, 4324 r Linguistic 
hibLiug r;ipbies, 4313. Mcduuiics of Compilation of subject \n E>l i u- 
gjaphy, 4S86- Suggest to m About cMtk|ua of goi-ernmetu publicA* 
IJOM, 432117, Why nf Jong range reference service 325. 

Maeterlinck [Miufice)—r.i.r.L Group qualities, 133 13. 

— rJ.rJ. DifEcuiLies due to hide Autl seek* 13253. Ex. 1. 

MpHrifrifc 13332^. 

XLdiAlakslimi, (3333, 

.\ fahorakitra jmiMikoSu — rA.r.t, GtOj^raphidal bias in encyclopaedias, 221 Ija. 

Mfthaalraridi, 13334^ 

Miiheivs-an, 1333 1. 

Mahony (Bertha E,} and Whitney (Elinor). Comp, Realms ofgotd iVp d^ItjWr 
hooks — ’d.LrJ. Book selection lists, 423. Ex. 5. 

jVfai/—r,i.f.l. Famban bridge incident, 343. 

Mai re ; Albert), Pa^af miani ret fitiroiur rr/lAinMfifuu tl pfydQUts il £ r — 
d'tJJ. Author bibliographies, 4592. 

MaUtaire (NL). Amirii ijftfgraphiri ah anU immkt origin* and ammm — 
r.fj.i. Incunabula, 443s. Universal bibliographtci p 4311. 

AJ-Makkaft. History of the modern dynasties of Spam —rXr.f. Definition of 
library, Ilf. 

Manitoba, Uni verity of—r.Lr.fk Palmyra incident, 341. 

Manly (HanoiJ Phillips) . Radio and fits;trank tfktiansry —r.ur.L Scope of 
dictionaries, 22114, Ex. 74. 

Margin in catalogues of government publications, 43211 % 

Marie (M.M.j. tfdlcir* dkf JMMW malhfm$kqws *£ /Jpnfius—t.Lrd* 
Scope uf biographical reference book*. 221117. 

Marti me rs (Mumael) —ri.fJ_ P^mbau fend|;r incident, 343, 

Martin (Willard EJ* A CAnur-er biblwgraphy— r,ij r l. Author b* bln graph v t 

Esc 

Mary, Qjiotrn—r.i.rJ. O pyright bits, 44U. 

Masaryk tmeitute—r.i.r4. Book selection lists, 433. Ex. 6. 
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q.i r.t. quoted iEl ndajjdn to. t.irfU. referred in relation to- [Mettle 
Match-maker anil^gy, 132. 

Material*— LtJ. Why of lung range reference servitr, 302. 

MatertaJi used—Lr + f U r bt of long rtin^e reference srrviee, 31*.. 
Mathematical AwodaifcOEi incident, 223. 

“ of Amedeo.—Subject bibliography,, 4G43. Rx. 

AialhititiiJtfiii miruti- >i-i.r.t. Subject bibliography, 4643. Ex. i_ 
MathoLutiril tables Bibliography 1 nf F 4643. Fa. ] - 

Maihemaiics Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 3 : 4, 4643, Ex. I. Referenrr 
book in, Ml?, Ex T i, 

MauertkrictstPtk For the cl^-ibcAiLdn of bibliographies* 405! ! , 
Maugham (S=,J* Ln&its ax:if jishts- —rJ,r*JL Difficullsri due to homonyms., 

13*63. Ex- i, 

Mh unveil {Andrew)—fj,f .1. B c bit U phi lie bibliographies, 431. 

M nun sell (Andrew). C^lttltrpME qf English printed tanks — -qJ.rJ, Inve^fHI 
i*t personal names, 12331., National bibHograpfeJcti, 4312, 
Mechanisation of issue system, IEJJ. 

Medicinal plants, Reference book in. 221151. 

Medirinr. Bibliography of. 4122. Ex. 14. Reference book in, 221213, 
Ex. a, 

Medium tizr Jibrirtrf—i.r.f. Coming to terms ivith boots, 1332-2. 

Meeker (George H . . Bingrapktiu! memoir uf Edgar Fahn Smith r.LrJ . 
Author btblEograp h ie.v 45J*. Bx- 2. 

Mellon (Melvin Guy). Ckmwai pvhltiniw mf, ihiit jidtorr and aw—n>X 
Claidfird arrangement in reference books, 22122. Bx, 3, 

Mr] hr (J.W.L A tompMkniat fr^jtijr tin imtf^tmk tfW tfuontkal rhmitfrj— 
if-i-r-t * Narrative bibliographies, 4123* dosed form. Ex, 2, 

Mftiibcnliip S n learned bodies—Lr.^. How of long range reference service, 
33 * 1 . 

Mnwirt of die Madras Library Association—^i-rj. Copyright liiLs. .4412. 
r,i,r.t. Definition of libraries, r 11. inter national spiritual centre 
incident, 3122. Ex. t, Linguistic bibliographies, 4313, 

Memorial volumes —ijrtL Author bibliographies, 455- DUHoJiin due 
tn hide and reek, 132511. 

- Bibliography of, 46324!. 

Memory— irJ* Classified arrangement in Sanskrit reference bonks, 22122* 
Mencken (HX-)—tf.ij’X Traders 1 catalogues, 4321, Ex r 4. 

Merchants of light. 33355. 

Mmuritu Ubraria —Publications of the (by, 4323. 

Merrywpuni Preis—rXr 4 - Printer bibliograpliies, 4432, 

Message* Books with a —£j\L General help to general reader** *3271 ; 

Metamorphoses—i_M. General help TO general reader*, s 32ft, 

Afttfiodischtr Alias or Ijwdtrklimir &to Eurnpa —rXrJ. Scope of rotemath 
atlases, *21171. 


Mexico] dix-f - de^crlbtit in relation to . i.r.f. 


in dalifm t<>. 


^t\iro— f-i Jj. Book selection lists. 433. Ex. G. 

Mez (John)-. Pence literature cf the war —f.ij.f. SubjcCl InbliogTfliphy, 

4 fi 53 - Ex- 6, 

Milton (John), Bibliography0^.4592, 

JflArW—rfixX Scope of yearbook^ 321123. Ex. 4- Up-to- 
daicncsi, 

Ministry of Agriculture— r,Lr.l. Scope of statistical mnuak 22113. Ex, 
Minnesota—f.iVX Rook selection !LsCa H 423, Ex. G, 

Mi nto (John} + Reference hooks, a dauififd md liWvJafAf £tfufr to the prinriptif 
b&tki pf Ttf tnm t .Lrd* Bibliography of bibliographies, 469. 

.l/ifljrl/j and proceedings of the 1 nsti liitlon of Civil Engi nef ring— r.fxJ . 

Pam bun bridge incident, 343. 

Mira Bai incident, 13311, 

MLtai nn works. RfffrenCc bonk in T 22 11 72 - Ex. 5. 

Mistaken identities— i,r.f. General help to general readers, 1326. 
Mitogenetic ndiitlOJl—fj>i. What of long range reference service. 3133. 
Ex. 4. 

Mitra i, kajen iii alaj 1 . NoHctl *>f Sanskrit manuscripts a Early Sanskrit 
writers, 452. 

Miualci'i {Marcel 1. OH *ncpdop&ds&—rJjr.i. Variation in bit ension of 
encyclopaedias, aai 151. 

Mixed arrangement in reference books, 32123, 

Modern books—1X4, Difficulties due to hide and seek. 13251. 

.Modern history. Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 42, 

Modern Humanities Research Association—Subject bibliography„ 
4631, literal ure T F^h t» 

dfwfcce /ibariiHH.fi.rJ. Definition of lalesmiinsidp, 114, rjjj. Author 
bibliographic*, 4392, Choice of entry word in Hindu names, 22121B1. 
Up-to-dateness 3^133. 

Modern priming— Lr.L Primer bibliographies, 4433. 

Modernism incident. 3131, Ex. 3, 

Mogi (S,) and Redman (H.V.). The prMan tif the f& east — tA.r.l. Era 
Canal incident, 34G. 

Molecular riyi—b 4 i Whai of long range reference service, 3132. Ex. 5. 
Mommsen {Theodore)— rJj.t. Selection in subject bibliography, 4683. 
Mmatikhtt Verztkkmj drr rddi dntchrn antUkhm Dmdudtnftm —r.ix.l, 
Guverameni publications. 432115. 

Mo nod (G.J* Bibliography 4* Phistoric dt Trance 7 eatesiague /nrlktuhqw rl 
dei jaikki *t dm outrages tel-alijs s Phis fair a dr France deptrii 
Us origins jes tfir'j&i ij8p^d,i,r4- Subject bibliographies, 4621. Ex, G. 
Monroe {Paul), C^hpaedia aj education—d< iJ.f U p-lo-dateness, 22132. 
?. bJ- Subject bibliography, 4G2 1 , 

Monroe (Will s,;, Rihlwgfopkj nf education —Subject bibliography, 

4&jk Ex, 5. 


quctied in rfUtbn to, tAjtM = referred in relation to B {Nara. 

^JoiltgOnnrr)' (R.IL). Fuianekd ha; dbook— r i-T- b ArringcmtiU in rd^Teflce 
books* sals?- Ex, 7* 

Monthly mud*% if the United Siutes—d,i.r.f. Government pu biscations, 

4331111. 

rimdnr of Great Britain— r.i.r.l. Ouvnnmcni publications, 4331 i3i, 
fjji of Great Britain -—^J>X Government publicfiLtiocis. 4^ 11 a 1 * 
Moritz (Robert Edwtni]^ Alc 7 norahilw mrtfumatica —y.i.r.t. Book:: with a 
message* 1327^1 

Morris (VVilkEni—r,i.r-l- HrintcrfaiblifigrapliiK, 4433- 
Morse |'H,B-j, am.j MacNdr fli.F.). Far tasirm internhtkm — 
r.ij-rf. Kra Cans! incident., 340. 

Morse [ Javrd K ire land ) , Rhbiiograpky of crystal timet r,rf—fi.r .t. 413. Kx. 1 + 
.Ifulfar—f.i\rX Reference service* 1333- 

Mud building without a roof—ri.i.|f. Third function of library, 

Mudge (lodflfe Gilbert). Guide fa ftfcrence hooks- d.LrJ. Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4&&4. Ex. 1 ■ r.nrX Bibliography of bibliographies, 469, 
Mughd emperors—r.ixT Definition of librarics, 111 r 
Muir bead (F,), Grwf AM (him gwdrt)~- r.i.r.t. Reference value of 
guide books* 221162, 

-- SuxUrriund (Wei* £uis)— r.i-f.I. Reference value of guide boo la, 

221163. 

Muktikopaniihad —rir./. Subject bibliography. 4651. El. 4- 
Muller f Felix 1- MothemoHsehes tveahtdenum, frm^oixh*drukk and dmteh* 
/eiu^fiisrij—rJ.rJ. Scope of dictionaries 22114, Ex- 72- 
Midler (Johannes!-* Die Wissmtkafltkfan Piffiw and Gessrlsthafitn Death* 
fundi in Jahrhwitkrt r BiMSsgrafMi iAtc r Vtrojfmtliah— mg m 

jfif ikrrr Begrandung /ij oaf dk Gegfnwmt. itB in 5— d.LfJ* Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4633T Ex, S. 

Multi-worded entry words—txX Arrangement in reference books, 22tatB. 
Murray's handbook for IrA^ilkri m hdk f Burrm and Grrfwi—ro-rX Reference 
value qf guide books, 221 i &2» 

Murry 1 (J- Midrilefnu). Brtam tsm world 1—rwX Difficulties due to 
burnjunymS, 13263- Ex, 2, 

Muslim names—i,rx Choice of entry w ord, aaiaiEb- 
Mystery of dealh incident* 23232, Ex, 

Mythology, Reference book in, 22J M3. Ex, 


Nanutr (Pie)—r,i^X fight over definition of bibliography, 40s 1, 
Nandikeswara* Akhwaya dmpann^rA.f.tr Subject blbliograph y, 4651 ■ 
Ex. 2. 

[Saoroji —f difJ* Scopr- of bibliographical reference books L 22III3. 

Napoleon—f-ixJ. Copyright lists, 4414, 

Nartaimh*—r.MX Scope of biographical reference books 2211ij* 
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Namyana] d.rr.f, - described in rcl^fln in- tJJ* ’ in fflarion to- 

Narayana panditha. Hfl g BM * t-T+U Author bibliographies. 45^ Ex. 2- 

NarayaLnarn h amj A yy&r (Bharaom Nallti/; — r.|j*f* What of ready reference 
sendee* 3 im* Ex. 3- 

Narrative bibliographies, 4IH3 < -i.r.h Compilation of subject bibliography, 

NaiionaJ Academy of Sqcnrn. I'nited f States* Biographical meTnoV 1— 
rd-r.l, Author bibliographies, 456, F-x- s- 

Naiii-nul bibliography—i.r.J. Publication:, uf the day, 4324, Universal 
bibliographies, 40263. Retrospective. 43112. 

JSaiLcmal Book Council—r.i+r.f, Book tdecthm lists, 4^3. Ejl 4. Reading 
lutl, -| 11 - Ex- r. 

National Centre? for Technical Documn nation— fJjJ, Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4*43, Ex, a. 

National Council of Teachers of Matherroties of die United Scald. Tfrr 
fdace of mathtemtks in modern edttcetim —f-t-M* Orientation books, 

l 3 * 74 ' 13* <3 3 77- 

Notional economy—j-rJ- VVby of ready reference «rvice T sag. 

National (General) documentation centra — i>J, How of Jong range 
reference service, 333 51JL 

Notional Library. Ffortnct* Bstttftm —r.E.r.J, Copyia^hl libraries.. 4415. 

National u^iiiation— i-f.t. Subject bibliography, 46731. 

NatlCEUtl Research Council. United Slain —jmVJ- Bibliography of blblio- 
graphics* 469. Organisation fot subject bibliography, 4673. 

-Re^arch i uforniatjon Service and National Rematch Council 

Canada. Handbook of .sdentifit and technical societies arid imiilutiom of the 
United State> and Cmnd* — dS.T.t. Subject bibliography., societies. 
4%fL Us. 2 * 

National (Special) doetimenlaiiuri. centres—Haw of long range 
refertnc service, 33351, 

National progress—i.r.f, Reference service, 333I- 

Naturalscicn<x* Bibliography of, 4122. Ex. 11 | ia. 

Nature — tH^rLilti^ due to hide and si-ek, 132513, Reviewing 

periodical** 4323. 

Nature of e oquirers— i*r,i + Why of ready reference service, ?•*$- 

Nettirehip (Rif hard Lewis). Lecture 1 oft the repubtk — rAjJ. UlfE- 

CLillies due to form* of exposition, 1333, Ex- 2. 

NevirjarHJ (Giovanni) . Inranlarium librarian in ittr&pii turf —dJ*r+f. Subject 
bibliography, 460 i_ Ex. 2- 

New addition*—ijJ. HOW of long range reference sco ttf, 3333 ' 

A'rcu amm a/Jui cf tht Scope of atlases, 2*2117. 

New editions of reference boola-ij'i. Preparation for ready reference 
Service, 2313. 


ij.i.T.h = Quoted in relation m* rJ lefeired in rdatRufc to, [Numerical 

JVntv EflfiHsh dkiwtfuny—d.itT.l. Scope of" dictionaries, 22114. Ex. I. 

DefiniMn of btbtiography, 41713, Definition ofUbfaiy, iij. rjjvf. 
GenesEa of reference ttXj 11224, Reading list*, 411. 

- Supplement —J.i.r.t. Sc<'jK of djctiiinaric^ 22114. l" MJ-f, 

Simh^vioJin incident, 23-^z* Ex - 3. Third function oflibrary, ug i. 
MmgaztttMt—r.ijj. Inckpendent^um sm^ 

A^ 1 mtftHfitimai dktjawrjt d.is.l. Scope of dt ctio naries, 22 e 14 . Ei. s, 

Ak 1 rntmiotimal f 7 KiKiapa£du 2 —r.tiJ. Ljj-to-cbiTericsSp 22133. 

JV-hji prier nationalyt&boak —rd.r.f* IJp-fruHi Urn n,^ s-i J33, 

New reference books— UJ- pFCjuptioD for rrady reference service, 23 i 1_ 
j Yrw Stain &kt£M£a i—tJL?.f. Difficult ic* due to hide and seek, 1325*3- 
Es. 4. 

New VoTk Public library, Btdit&i — rJ-rX Bibliography of bibliographies* 
4 % . 1 

jVkunrtif d in ct a /y I j-I- History of reference books* 22102. t 

Newspaper offices—f.M, Why of ready reference service* 2 'J^eel. 
.VntLpfljt/r /rill d/i/r^ifr? n?wf adirrti ■ ^r^' E’^^iunui^ jparJiruJcrj 4/" #E.vryi 

rvjcj^tvupfTj n\*i£Aj_int ami periddfait jfmfi/iihfd in Oral Bnitiin jnrif 
/«/aftdf T l/tf itfWipapff map t?f Great Britain tmd IrelaiJ, the press of the-. 
British uSiwniffwej wxrmu, the fo iimt Empire r the etmtiimt 0/ Bmpt* Amrriuc 
4 zndthe F$t tmtmd 4] dinctory tj'daupopm tmf ptfiotfitali — dria.t. Subject 
bibliography, periodical*, Ex. 4. 

Newspaper*—i.r-f, Sources in long range reference senicf, 3322. ■ 

Newspapers, Hi bhography of—^4632*17, 1 

jWght mtd death incident, 23232- Ex, i 

Nineteenth century— ijJ r Second fnnc limi ni Ei farary p 1122. 

JVtrwlEar—irfj. History of reference books, 22101, 

Xitobr ([,). Japan ; Same pk&'n *>/ Act problem! and dntiapmmt—vJ 
Kra Canal incident 34^- 

NcxamJ Arudi— C-chvr \fahtti —r.i.r.f. Second hind earaJoguen, 4322. Ei. 2- ! 
Jftmmch century — d-i-fJ- Printer bibliographies, 4432, 

Nonesuch PrrS*— tJj.L Printer hibliogMphrrA, 4432, 

North India—rij*J» Definition df library. 11 1. 1 

Norway—hr J. Catalogues of publication* of the day, 43^4, 

Nothing before something ru 3e r n 21217, 

Abler m the Mtrrjnumnt Press md itf hooks —r.i.rJ. Printer bibliographies,/ 

443 *' 

Noting— i-r.;_ Compilation of subject bibliography, 46^4. 
jVjflii*iJU dL-rianmiirc dt jmgraphu tmiierseile --rjJ'J. Encyclopaedic gazetteers, 
221161. I 

Aki t&m durionnaire wktTsrfie -r.i.r.f. Independent gaacUeer?,, 2 z I Eh. 
Number of possible classes of bibliographic*, 4025. 

Jfnrnerktii list and index to the j esrias-al papers — dd.rJ* Government publications? 
of Great Britain, 4321 Ess! - 
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Numerical] d.jj-4. = described In rr Lsti i- n iOt i,r.f, in relation to r 


jVumfritisl Hsti and ichcduit vj itdmHti — r.i.rJ, Government publications of 
the United States, 4'£M Ill, 

-Vur/if id ut (a dKUJTjftimtim —fJ,r 4 . Duoinicntaljnjn temies r 333 54 1 * 

Ex, 3, 


O^idrn Ellen C-) and Slyn (Mary), GtuuiHg up ; hm me did if in dijftrfj?! 
tiiti/.i mi plaza —<\LrJf* Di^culde; due to forms of exposition „ 13?^ 
Ek. 33, 

Obliquity of tilfc, 13aI* 

Obsession., 1311. 

Ocrurtism (biography r Reference books in. ii 111 C)- Ex. 3 . 

oW fuflltk i an q/" iJrjrjijiW, arid socpnjf niq/inY—■ 

r-t-r.J. How <jf ready reference Venice, 2-32 11 . Ex. 1. 

Occurrence of subject bibliographic*, 4C3. 

Oclavr Principle— t.tJ-J. Planning subject bibliography T 46® t- 

Octrjgenerian—Lr.f. Prc-CkdmnbtaiJ American incident, 34-. 

Office 1 lUernational de Chi. nte. Par\i. Rrpcrtorie mitrnalional dkz Witts 
dt daewnntiaijon ikimfqtei— rJ.rJ* Documentation centres, 33353, Ex, I* 
Ojtkiai ar&ttk <?f thi .tciititiffi md Ifflrud wc/fifj of Greal Britain. and IitlarJ 

ivitk U r/tmd of publkmafis - iomfriltdfrom official SQWCti , dzr.t. Subject 

bibliography, 4^32 f, Ex. 3. 

Oil* Reference book on, 921151. 

Old smelt—MX How of long range reference sendee, 3331, 

Omnibus editions—1 jX Difficulties due to hide and seek* 131311 + 

Open access^as a technique, 1 151, i,rx Why of initiation of freshmen, 

1024, 

Oprn variety of bibliographies— Definition, 4G24. Lr*L Catalogues of 
government publications of the Uni led States, 43? 1111. Publications 
of the da y t 4324. 

Opinion—ij P f, What of Jong range reference KTvice, 3131, 

Orbii—rdj.L Scope of directories 231123. Ex. J- 
Oregtin State Library—*. i-r 4 , Book selection Ibtq 423, Ex, 6. 

Organic analysis, Reference book in, 221159, 

Organic chemistry. Reference book in, 2313 , Ex. 4 ; 22133* Ex. 3. 
Organisation—£rx Subject bibliography, 46^3. 

Oriental biography, Reference books in* 2232382 ; 2211 u. Ex, 

Oriental Bonk Agency—Second band catalogues^ 4322. Ex. 4. 
Oriratation books ir,J. Gdlotil help to general readers,. *-3373 J 132 77. 
Osilef (WilLiam i —q.i.rX Dictionary cXlajuguei, 422a- 
Os manic firca r+ir 4 . Why of ready reference service, 222 119 . 

Otion (Robert M ). Cmhf ffi rtprmts—r.Lrj. Subject bibliography* 
4633- Ex. to. ■ ^ 

Ouija board f.ij.t. Why of ready referrn« Service, 222113. 

Oiispcnsky incident* 1313, 
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1-i.rJ. - tjuolrtl in relation to. r.irf J. - referred in relation lo, [Perjondl 

OsJortl Kbliogniphical Soricty r BiMiophilic hibliogniptijfs, 4314. 

- - PtfUenHaii and fwptrs — tf.i.r . 1 . Bj bliophilic IttblioSrapli in. 4314. 

Oxford Uoivrrnty Pres*. Bulktin-^Ud. Tinders' ratalogu*^, 4391. 
fix , X . 

'Cotni Czini$£ti£ — d.i.iA. Trader^ catalogue, 43 * 1 , Ex. 


Pmppoloto iakh& — T^S.L Difficult due to hide .InrJ &rrfc. 13253, Ex. 6. 
Faigrave (Robert Harry Tiiflis), Dktknaf? of politico! xMmy—d.irJ, 
Up-to-daicfM m. 22*32, 

Paknyra incident, 341. 

Pamban bridge incident, 343. 

Pamphlets, Bibliography of. 4633. Ex, 1. 

Pandit — rj-r.t. DifTfcuhitt due to hide and wfc, 1335)3. 
ftmini —F,i,r.f. Second hand catalogues' 4322.. Ex + 2. 

Paniiti rAmonio)— r.Ltj, Bibtiophilic bibliographies 431, 

ParwjLar ( Wuudtv Laxman Shlstri), £3?, Wrid n ^/ f 

f/jfl onrffllfcra) irilA E-dribEH Subject bibliography. 465J, 

PxttEer (G- W. ) . .j rwnfex ad Mm:— rjjJ* J nr unabula, 4^ 1 „ 

Pasca] f Blaise), Bibliography of, 4^2, 

Patanjali r ,LrJ+ Second band dudlo^i^, 4335^ Bx fc ?, 

Pal hah (Kasiftath Bapuji). M C bw^W r a lB *■ P tftfy/ rJ>J. Author 
bibliographic, 453 , Ex. ? r 

Patton (MolKe Ma^tde) and LNngstvn {Donnhy Flower). Corxrilwtitm 

to a hihlw^phy qf Francis Subject tabBography, 4651. 

Em. I* 

Peabody Inititute of Baltimore— tnir.L Author catalogue^ 42*] „ 

Peffcr (Nr)* Japan mid tfa Pwifc—v.ijA. Kn Canal incident, 34O. 

PdgnoE (Cabridf—r.hf.f. Fight over definition of btblfcgrapby, qent. 
Feiuiltimate Octave Principle— r.i.r.l. Planning subject bibliography, 46B1. 
Penumbml classes Planning a subject bibliography, 46B1. 

Periodical bibliographies—hr, f. Publications of the day^ 4334, 
periodical catalogue* of the government publications of Great Britain, 
433 1 t*t- United State?, 43211 r t. 

Periodical publication! in catalogues of govcmmrnl ptlblarations, 432117, 
Periodicals— i.t.L Author bibhographirv 456. 

—— Bibliography of, 4632111 , 

- in. Russia—rj_rJ. Why of long range reference service, 325. 

— — Production of—i4Vt. Why of long range reference service, 3222- 
- Reviewing, 4323^ 

PcTsia r.i_rJ. -Subject bibliography, 46 G 1 , Esc. t. 

- Bibliography of, 466^ Ex. 1. 

Persian noblemen — r.i'JVh Definition nf library T 111 + 

PHKrtwd «UD^ lllverrion of— r,rj. Initiation offrabnien + 12331. 



Perzheldt] rf.t.rJ. described in relation to. jjX » in relation to- 


Ferzhcld r (Jf.). BiMM-'m I twgrapfaia^-r,i.rj. Bibliogroph Y of bibliogra- 

* phlra, 4%, 

Pclnis ■'SuEndu.Vi. De Srriftfurihh m F t is at F.tjJ. Nations E bibfiogTaphicj, 
4312. 

PAarmtifr ;.rJ. Subject b j bliograpby, 46J!, 

Phajft of the KEjnftmii^-biWiflgaphtf^l chain, ^ol 
PIii tip, King—ra+r.f Copyright lisfa. 4411. 

Phillips '‘Charlfj ErSrj BiA&igtaphy of A-W/i;^u7r nnc/ rW^J |^>"- 
j&jj'i—r.hr.f. Subject bebbograpliy* 46^., science. Ex, 3. 

Philip's tailtenary m/nctitiir rww Qtfw —r,i-rJ. Scope of systematic atlases* 
221171. 

Pkilosop Ak wrifli: -r.i.r.J. SubjecE bibliography, 46^. Kx- 3- 

r_ |-_r. f, Revising periodically 4323, 

Philosophy* Bibliography of F uaa- Ex, 34-37* 4^53. Ex, 4. 466a _ 

Bl-J- 

Philosophy, Indian, Bibtiti^rapti) of, 4122. Ex. 3^37. 

Fhilusophy of first ai<J T 12441- 

Pbytkll Society of LotliEun. Rrporii or tht proems in pkjfics-—^A.rJ,. 

Narrative biblLugfopbiei, 4 ti*3, ojMT:i formiy Ex. t a 
physical labEft—rj/.f. Difficulties due tu Jude and iedc H 1325,12. Lv. I . 
physician—<r.i.rJ. Terminology. xj.I. Initiation of freshmen, 13322+ 
Fhy^icbi— f.i.r.l. Terminology. t.r.r, Initiation of freshmen, 1533a. 

Phyiks, Bibliography uf F 4122. Ex. 7 ; th Reference book in F 5212 , 
Ex, 3. 

Piekcoi {R+SO • Storm dumb ovrr .brie— r.i.rj. Kra Canal incident, 346. 
Fancy (A*), and Wyard {Stonby I. Cliwnj alias of blood dutas/i — rijj. 
Scope of specialist Aliases 331 173 . 

P Lie be] (R.) F Dm sbhdis£knScjiGttt}ttpii!l—r*ijJ + Difficulties due (0 hide 
and seek* *3352. Ex. 5. Shadow plays incident, 345. 

- Ham* of fwpfxl play-^r.ijJ* Shadow play* incident, 345, 

dicdflnarj 1 of ftiwfitoir ami banking /msi-fAf.f Scope of dictionaries, 
22114^ Ex^ 79* 

fVar/ Ji/ in iWffiJ idfcfdfrftfl—r.i.M. Orientation books, 13274* 

Ex. 13 i *3277. 

Planning— ijJ, Subject bibliography, 46S1. 

Plant lift for iotrybodv —r.i,J\f. Reading lbiti F 411. Ex. 2. 

Platinum group, Bibliography of, 4641. Ex. 1, 

Plait (J.T.), Dititimarj of Urdu i classical Hindi and English — d.u.I, ArrO nge- 
tnrtit in reference books, 331311^ Ex, t. 

Plainer (b.)- Southern If id in. tU ptopfe, trnnwHrrt, W industrial 

TtiQUTW — fAJj* t p an ibuL bridge incident 1 343. 

Plus (Ramdl ■ Rtparatton—f, i,r.f. Obliquity of title, 1321. Ex. a. 

{Edgar Allen,— TaJJ m Selection in subject bibliography, 4683. 
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qMr.i- quoted in relation w. t-ijj. referred in relation to, [ProcHjf 
Poetics, Sanscrit. Bibliography of h 4122V Ex. 32 - 

EoggcjidorJT (J.C.j, BwgruphimkAi^afisihs 1 iJiVJftiXHrltrhifrch GiKfnfktf 
drr ata&r WuictuthttfUa —jU.r.f. Scope or bivgraphicAl reference 
books, s^ijjB. 

Poliak Biblio|raphi^ Iiuiitutc—rd»f-h Reading; lists* 411- Ex, 1- 
Foliiical science, bibliography of B 4133- E x. 43-44. 

Polfard lA.F.CL) and Bradford (S.G 0 + Thi iiuJifuar? uf JA* nlphnbtikd 
subjftt vide.*' —r.frJ. Arrangement in a subject bibliography, 4685. 
Pollard (A.W.)— rJjJ* Fight over definition of bibliography. 4011. 

Poore {Ben Perky). Dtscripiizi <a(abgta r of lA- f^wnnifid 0/ 

l/tf Uflil&d States—r+ur,L Government publications, 4321112. 

Pope (Alexander}—fiavL OficEiiatioft book &. 13373. 

Forlrait-of-Burndi incident r 2322, Es. a. 

Postal tnquiria—Lr.f. Why of ready reference service. 222113- 
Pofttal sendee—i.r.h How of ready reference service, 23331, 

Poll's Algebra 11 LeidenE, 223, 

P(j)Titing ; john Henry), nwi^f Author biblio¬ 

graphies, 4^4- Ex* 2. 

Practical bibliography, 46#. 

Pyayer in legislature:.—r.i.M, Why of ready reference icrvicG p 2221 12, 
I'reCtiimiibiati America— i.rX W hai of long range reference, 31^, Fx. 

Pt C-Columbian-Himki-CivililAticill-Ql-Amenca incident. 342- 
Preparation for long range reference service s 33 i., 

Preparation far ready lefercnce service, 23 P- 

Pfepolence, Canon uf—rarJ- Multi-worded entry word, 22 J 218. 

Press and RegiurJition of Books Acs—Copyright hits, 4411. 

Primary bittwgrnphkl, 42. 

Prime niiniiirr mr-ident, 223. 

Princeton College—r.i.r.f, Terminology* 123^2. 

Printer bibliographies, 443, 

Printing Act of the United Stats—r.nr-f, Govemnienl publications, 
432m 1. 

Pritfccl (£LA*J. Index Londinenb—Subject hibliugraphv, 4633. 

Ex. a. 

Private enquirers— irf. Why of ready reference service* 222113, 

Private presses—i J J* Printer hi bhogt aphis, 4433. 

Problems of Pacific, BibEingraphy of. 4653. Ex, 

ivd papm of the Oxford B.M. *grnp tou id Society—Biblio- 
philic bibliographies, 4314. 

PrwmfrflfJ of the Second AH India Library Conference— r.i.rJ. DifEcoil 
materials, 132- 

PfOCtor (R,), Jwh> to the ear/j printed book* in British Muwm r cU. —d-Lr.U 
Incunabula, 4431. 
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Producer*] <J.t-rJ, described in n-tetinn to, i -e-h In relation to, 

producers' f material i bibliographic^ 4034 1 44 ’ 

PnHtliCCr* b | thought) bibliographies, 4035. 

MfcaW'of'CCOiionucs incident, 33^2. £«■ i- 

Progressive change ill arrangement in reference books. 221231. 

Prohibition incident, 23211. Ex r 2, 

Promptness. in ready reference service, 232, 

Proportion «of book* to readers* 4004, 

|*rouik book*—i.rJT. Genera] help to general readers, 1327S. 
rntssim Government—rj.r 4 . Incunabula* 4431. 

Pseudonymous literature-—i,r.f T Subject bibbqgrapity, 4633. Ex. 4- 
P^At^aVaJ — ddjJ- Subject bibliography, 4662. Ex, 3, 

Psychology, RibttQgrjphy of. 4122. Ex. 3b 5 Fjc. 3, 

Public Affairs Committee-—j.i.r.r. Bibliography of pamphlets, 4633, Ex. 1. 
f'uii/ic drfmuRrfrfiiji*t—|4JJ. MiUlioa OfmklgUBslopt e 1-4- 
Pi>hl>i- Pomm Project oF the Office of Education of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of the United Stitto—r.a.r.J. Subject bibliography, 4633. Ex. I. 
Public Health Act—r.r.rd. Sanction for third function of library . 1132- 
Public libraries— 1 j.L Time factor in long range neferenrr service, 3213, 
What of ready reference. aiS* 

Public opinion— i.r.i. Preparation for ready reference vervice, 3312. 

Public Works Secretarial—r.?.r.t. Why tsf ready reference wmce. 233113, 
Public aiiois* of the day. Catalogue of, 4324. 

Pubhtazitini tdifc ddlfl drift a mi wa CMC&rta —Government publica¬ 
tion*, 432115. 

Publicity a t a technique. 1153. 

Publishers' timdw —tj^J, Publications of the day, 43^4, 

PaMiAtrJ 1 /In aftitw*/—rj.r.f. Bocks in print. 43252, 

Publisher/ wrdtlj —r.i-r.f. FtibHcxttum of the day, 4324. 

Puppet pb«-r r i,rJ. Shadow plays incideut, 345. 

fWi^r—i.r.t. History of reference book*. 2? 103 . ri.r.l. Difficulties due 
10 hide and seek, 132 53. Subject bibliography, 4631. Ex. 3. 

- Bibliography of, 4641- Ex. 4 ; 6„ 465J. Ex. 5. 

j'jtfoHtf JonitAyflJl-urttfNfl—fa'.r.l. Subject bibliography, 4641. Ex. 4. 

Pure cuhurt ilwij of hati/riu —d,i.r.f. Up-to-datcnas in reference buole* p 
22133, 

PwwmmenniQ imtm r Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 37. 


Qualification far-Long range reference service, 32 : 33? 3333. Ready 
reference Service, 232 ; 2322. Reference service, 133. 

Quantity of book production—f-rJ-. Why of long range reference aemce, 
3 ** 1 - 

Qumntity of books and periodicals, 4003, 

G*s* 



qjufrt, = quoted in relation to, r.i/J.- referred in relation to. {Rang*, 

Quantity of periodicals production—»J\f. Why of Ion 5 range n&K&K 
service, 3202* 

C^wrlrfir &ihiit>gr$pfi? vf Is&fkatim —f J jJ+ Subject bihhugraphy, 4% I, 
Qparttrlj battiiin of the British Cast Iron Research Vasociatiun— rdf.t. 
How of long range reference service 33351- 


R^Chal^ntadcvl. Sabda Aalpvtirjmi} d.i r.L Scope of dietiunaries, *"i 1 14, 

Ex, 4- 

Rudhiikrishnan (E.F.)—f.iJX Subject bibliography. 4^S3- fix. 2- 
Radio—r i rL Telescoping of information, 333. 

Rddiv find rto&mk t.Lt J. Scope of dictionaries, 22114. Ex. 74, 

Raghavan (V.) — rijr.f. Early Sanskrit writer^ 453 ; Subject bibliography, 
4653. Ex. 3. 

Rajucudaniani Dibhlta, darponv — Author bibliographies, 

433. Ex. 6 ; 452, the, 5* 

Rama HfifJr Conjumcrs h bibliographies, 4O31* 

.Ramabhadr& Bikshka. Jandk ifrtff itiaja —rijvh DdfEcul ties due Co homo- 
uytm, 132%- Ex. 6. 

Ram&bhudran f-S. '|. Ffow of l&fMtKre -q.i.rd. Copyright Lists. 44112+ 
Ramanefied—r.iVd. Subject bibliography, 4631, frdenre, Es.5; 4653, 
Ex. l. 

— Bibliography nf s 4653. Ex. t. 

Katiiammda tirtha- FatAarthnnumjan —rj.r.f. Author bibliographies, 452. 

E*. 3< 

R,Uni Vanm, M^ufntja 9/ /wkstv— f-iJ 4. Subject hibErography. 
4653. Ex, 2. 

Ramajti.ra -y.i,f-f r DifEruJlies clue In hide and seek. 132512. Hov. of 
ready reference service* 3321. Long tinge reference service, illusCri- 
live actualities* 34C. Palmyni incident. 34 S* 
ftajnir— r.t-M* Preparation for ready reference service, 2311. 

Rand I Benjamin), Bibliagrephy 0/ philosophy pSfchoipxjr and cognate lubjtfti, 
d-Lf tn Subject bLblEOgr&ptiy, 4 ^' Ejc^ 3 * 

Ruikganathun (ME). Ctteliptd aitahgw arfb—fJ-T.*- linguistic hihlicn 
graphic 4313. r.i.f.L Analytical entries As a technique* 1 [54. 
Catalogues of government publications, 432117. Choice of enlfy 
word in Hindu names, 2212181* Choice of entry word in Mudim 
nauies, aamSa. Compilation or subject catalogue, 4 £ 04 - Com¬ 
pete boobs, 4035* DifEcultie* due to hade and seek, 1325, Subject 
bibliography* 46112. 

_ Caion dainfctitim—trijd. Bibliography of forms, 4%*, Classified 

arrangement Ln libraries, 1133. Planning subject bibliogra¬ 
phy, 4681. 
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kanganalhact] djLT.L. -described in rrlariuQ to. ijJ. “in relation to. 


^ R.J. Fii* Irtim qf library ttitntt — $ r i.s.L Uiiivcral 
hihhography, ,-o.jtit. r.fjr.jL Ql^ssitid caulopc^ 4324- (kiusis «f 
faience scfvift, ll. How of rtady reference /.rvkr ? 3336. Jnir-r- 
natiDip] tpixiluil centnr uiddmt, 3J22-F-X-1- N'r* developments 
in organisation for reference srrvict, 3123. Open access, ttjl J 
1394. 

- Library iifniiiiiirnTfim ff |if tfttrrgrllce of rrlerenre service, I ' 33 - 

How ,j f re^dy reference, ^336, McdiUliQ oF the prepiirMinci til 
subject bibltognphy, 46S6. Stiict-rWm guides, TidCKard 

iytffim, 1152. WtuU of long range reference service, 3133. 

PrtiigcmtrM tit library dag^kstim —1>4- initiation of freshmen h 
12323. Ultimate cjas*i-s r .pa + y.i-r.f. What ■■! long range reference 
service, 3132. Ea, 3. rdj.J. Obtitjuiiy uf title, 1321. Partial com- 
prchtorioD* 1322- Period das 3 ijT£aliD>t Y 12323. Subject bibliography,, 
4642. Terminology, 46^32, 

—- HtgrtSSUm in batik /rodufJio7T N /Ac prahlt tct 0 / IcArr ffd/ folfiUf—r.tJl UpHO- 
dalcncsi ill reference botrb, 112133, * 

- Sthnol m?d eaUrgt Hhrarits — rrUrJ* Rcaiiing lwtJ r 411* 

— Thttity tif iibt&ry f 44 ijfW— rJj.L Analytical entries as a technique, 
1134. Analytical entries in book Klecuan lim F 4032. Arrangement 
in librar)' catalogues, 422. Assembling jn subject bibliopipby, 
4685 r Choice of entry word in corporate names, 2212183. Classified 
catalogues, 4224- corporate names, 12332. Difficutlkl, due to hide 
and ieck. 1325* C«ialt value, 27131* Holistic principle and 
reference service* uy, fnvmloTi of per*mml names, 12331- Eat. 
linguistic bibliographic*, 4313. Multi-worded entry words* 22121th 
Obliquity of title, 1321. Partial t rjinprehenrion^ 1322. Subject 

hibbographir, 4622- 

- Ed. PiifH r.r vjfrttid to thr library i/n iu itrtym qf ihtfirsl All Asia Educa¬ 
tional nmfrrrtCi' Btnarts, iggG^rJjJ. Publicity as a technique, 1155. 

Rangnnnihtu (S r R.) and Sivaraman (KrM,)+ allusion books 

— fd.tJ. Author bibliographies 45^3. 

-JZindSirMg ofHindu ntmti in tdmvy caM!o^uii f fwicikm Vs. position — fsJ.t. 

Clioice of entry word in Hindu names, asiziSE- 

Raugc of subjects—Subject bibliography, 4^3. 

Ransom (VV.). Pricirif preiitr and the btitiks if. tj hurt firm u \ —r.Lr.t, Printer 
bibliographies, 4433 

ftii^tkcpnyit -r.s.r.1. Author bibliographies, 452, Ex. 2. 

Ratio—rh>.f r General help 10 general rattan, 1 3. 

or u fomprthfmut and dm*:first catnloguf pf Smsktii U arJfcJ 
published in India and ji-rcW-- d.i.r.i. Second itand caUhtguo. 433 2 ^ 

e*. 3. 

Readers—i.r jL Why of inilbjiorL, 1228. 

Readers- and books compared, 4001. 
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jj.r.ft = qUfllcd in relaiion IO. f.Lsd* = referred in relation to. [Reference 

Reading liatin 41K i.rJa CMOpilaton of n subject bibliography, 468^. 
Ready reference service, a, PV* Un S range reference service, JU 
AWflif i'J dWi Mfcl—rfiAf Boot selection lirtf, 4*5, Ex, 5* 

Receoi advances *erra—r,i.r.l, Narrative bibJiugraphio* 4123, closed 
forms, Ex. 3, 

R tch ri itesii ng—Lr4* General help to genera! rciden, 13262, 

Recording—if ef. How df ready reference sexier, 2334- 
Redman (H»VJ and Mogj (SO - The pfcbttm af the far tart—tljJ, Kra 
dmal incident 346* 

Reference bihEpgrapky. 46. 

Refei-epre boola—Lr*b Author bibliographies 4 1 * 1 - Awwmss, 2332- 
Geographic^} bias s j ^i 132. tuner a^imilution, 2331. Prepafai Eon for 
ready reference service, 3311 ; 2313, Whlfl of long range tdflOCf 
service, 313. Why of ready reference amice, 221, 

_ Ancient, 22ioi + Alphabetical arrangement in, 22121. Arrange¬ 
ment in, 2312. A* artificial *miti«, air. Bibliography of, 466a- 
Ex. 1, Change* in, 22104. Ghoi« of entry word in, 22 IU&- Classi¬ 
fied arrangement in. 22122. Conflict of language in, umi i* Gm* 
flirt nf spelling ifl t tttEaiff- Corporate nsnics in, 2312185. DifEculUs 
due to grammatical factors in, 231213. Entry word* in, 221214. 
Gestalt value in, 231215. Hindu names in, 22l2t8[, HUlory of, 
22102; 22103, IrwIitsjTfc. 22105. MrangpinMi in, 22123, 

Muslim nanvrs io, 2213183. Nature of, 221. New, 2311. New 
editions of, 2313. Nothing before something rule in h 221217. PtO- 
jjresd^e change in arrangement in, 2SIS3*- Scope <4 aal I. Up-tfr- 
dateness ill, 3313+ 

Rrfcrcntr books in—AgricuJlUtc, 221213. Ex. I. Agricultural statistics, 
aanaa.Ex. t. Applies) physio, 32133. 331134. E*. 23, 

Astrtpbywo, aaJiji. Atlases, 33117. Bw-cutluic. 22M51. Blood 
digrisa. 221173- Ex. 3' 

_ Biography— American, Basil 14- Ex. 2, American (contemporary), 

331115. Fj. 2; 22iai2. Ex. s ; 2213s. Art. aaiiig. Ex. fi. 

Banking, using- Ex- g British, 3211 ; 331114. Ex, I. British 
(Contemporary)„ 221115. Ex. 1 ; 221312. Ex. 2 ; 22131. Btmnan, 
331115. E*. 3. CcyJtsioe, 221115- Ex. 3 ' Chemical industries, 
321 Jig. Ex, 4. Ccnitiiulitm, 321124. Ex. 1. Drug Industrie*, 
asiia. Ese, 3. Education. 2ait2s- £*- 2 ; 3; 4- Engineering, 
^3119. Ex. 3. European, aa 111*. Ex. Finance, 3211 tg. Ex- 9. 
Gicck,231111- Ex. Indian, 221114. E*. 3 ; asuiG.Ex.; 2212181. 
Ex. t. Indian (enntemporary), 221H5.EX.3. Insurance, 221 rig. 
Ex! 9. International. 32 1 1 13 - Ex. Library science, bbi 119. Ex. 1. 
Literature, 221113 Ex. 71 B Lhifg authors* 221119. E*. 7- 
Occidiism, 22mg. Ex. 5, Oriental, aataiEa; 2211113. Ex, 
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Reference] rf.tJM. ~ described in relation to. MF+f* = i» nation EO* 

Science* 221117 ^ 221 lid; 221 lit). Ex- a- Spiritualism^ 

291 119. Ex. 5. 

Reference books in-—Books in prim. 22104. Ex. CaliioHc ic!igi"n h 29 s 1? 9 - 
£nb 6- Gallon, 221124* Ex- 27. Okkens (Cliarfe], 221151 + Econo- 
inic products, qi!3. Ex r ; 221213. Ex, 5. E™'mk, 2^132. Edu¬ 
cate Lin H 221122 k Ex. 2; 3; 4; 29131. Engineering, 22 (2- Ex, 3. Ethics, 
22121B1. fix. 3: ?j [32. Firm nmnagrKtelU. 221(72. E-X. C- finance, 
2312 - Ex- 7- Finance (lodiftn 1, 221 *54, Ex. 24. Forestry, 221172* 

Ex. J- Forms and precedents, 321[5t» Formula 2212, Ex- 5 2 
22122- Ex- 2.. 

-- Generali*—American, 321152 ; 22133, Andhra, 221152+ Arabian, 

221152. Bmishp 221152 ; 231(53. Goehiii, 22105, Ex, 3* Euro¬ 
pean, 221123. Ex. 1. Extra^European. 221123- Ex- i. Indian, 
22105. Ex. i ; J21I23- Ex-2 ; 321153. International, 221212, Ex* l l 
221; 121. Ex. 1 ; 2; 221213; 221317; 2212101: 22123; ^«SU 
32131; 52133- Italian, 22 r52. Ijoral, 221163, MJlditis h 22105, 

Ei, 2 ; 3. Maharashtra, 221152- Mysore, 23105. Ex, 3- Tjavan- 
enre^ ±2105. Ex. 3, 

— Geography, 221 T*i + History, 2212. Ex. 6; 92192 . la. 1. Indian indus-' 

try* 22105. Lx. 1; 221124- Ex, 2j- Endian medicinal plants* 221151. 

1 alam, 14 (151 j J i fj 102. Judicial terms 1.1 nd tan )„ 22 t2 1 i. Ex. 1. 
labour, 221124. Ex. 26. Elw (British)* 22133, Libraries (Indian)* 
221(24. Ex. 2L Linguistics, 22114; 221172. Ex. 4. Linguistics 
('Urdu ) f 22I2Hi Ex« 1. Mathematics, 2212. Ex. I* Medicinal plant*, 
221151 k Medirine s 221213. Lx, MiiaOn-wtu-bi, 921172. Ex. 5. 
Mythology* 2211(3 Ex. Oil. 221151. Organic analysis, 291152. 
Organic chemistry* 2219. Ex, 4 ; 22122+ Ex. 3. Physics* 2212. Ex. 9. 
Religion, 3212101. Ex. 3; 22132. Revenue terms (Indian), 29121 x. 
Ex. 1. Rose, 321151. Rural economy, 221213. Ex, c, Social 
sciences* 2212 [3 I 22^17; 2312101 - Ex. 3 ; 4; 22123. Travel, 
22H02. Universities (Indian), 221124. Ex. 22, 

Reference cabinet—1.1M. Assimilation in reference service, 34115. Haw of 
long range reference service, 5322. How of ready reference service* 
2334- Reviewing periodicals* 4333- Shelf Study, 3331+ 

catalogue of'current liittatofft —^i.fJ B Book! in print, 43251. Change j 

in reference books, 22(04. Ex* 

Rddtncf librarians—j.r J. Advance of learning, 3^3. 

Refere nce service—iu\l* Fi rst function of library* 1121, National progress* 
3331. Second function of libriry^ 11222 ; 11223. 

- Aspects, (10. Canvassing agents, 1133; 114. Definition, (16. 

Emergence, 1133, Genesis* 11- Feovidonal definition. It. Sales¬ 
manship, 114. 

Reference Ktvtoe i u [ ndolugy— ra.fJ. Cat akigus ent ajagn mm, 43131 * 
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j.i/. i. — quoted in luhrlion to. fdJJ- = referred in, itktiim lo, [Rheder 


Reference staff-ir./. Time for sheifstudy > 333 s. QjpRfifaiipn^ 135; 232; 
S3« ; 35E ; 93 ; 3393. 

Reflection* on catalogue of govern men I publications, 4321 lb- 
Kegii-mtm lamia incident, 3133- Ex 

Registrar of boo La—ftarmna] organisation for subject bibliogra¬ 
phies, 4673. 

Rij^lerctf&right works- rd.r.t. {:«|iy right lists, 4411 , 

Regular CliilfHJWi- Why of ready reference service, 2223- 
Reid [ Charles F,). Hiblhgrapkx bf thr Mmi 0/ Guam — r-i.rJ. Subject 
bibliography* 4631, end. Ex- a. 

Religion, Reference bn)t in, 22l2itii. Ex. 3 ; ^132- 
Religion, Yedk, Bibliography oF, 4123?. Ex. 33. 

Remedy ioihc difficulties of freshmen, 1243- 

Reaooij (D.C.J and Verwsiy (Gerlof). Thtammks handbook ; a marmot af 
statistical imras — ifAr.t. Subjec t bibliography 4%2J- 
RtpmiatimatHmal di A Acumen Jtfbcin petitiqir — r.r.r.l. Bnrumerj- 

taiion centres, 33333- 1 : 5> 

Reports, Bibliography of. 4632 r H 

ftrpcrii Me /iTUjFri'iJ ifi jM^Pjiar — d. Li iNarn^Vf bitJiQjraphia* 412 3, open 

kind, Ex. 1. 

ftifwv nfl Mr ^r-PKTfM cf Namlive bibliogriphifih 

4133,open Itindi Ex. 3 
Reprint Bibliography Of. 4633. F-x tO- 

Research in progress—f.r.jp. Mow of Tong range reference service, 3321, 
3322. 

Research bbrif ie*—M-.*. Time factor in long range reference senice. 3211, 
Research worteis-i.r-E Why of long range reference Kff vice, 331 + 
Research cO Milliards— LrJ. How of long lange refer cure service, 3334. 
Reticence, Canon of— r J>JL P™™* dainfiiiitiM, 12323. 

Retrospects vt bibliographies—if,!. Compilation of a subject bibliography, 

468 ^ 

Retrospective general catalogues of the govern men i publications of United 

States, 43211 is. 

4<ctrospec^velingtiiifk bibliographies, 4313- 
Retrospective national bibliographies 4312. 

ReVtnue terms [Indian}. Reference boob on + 221311 . Ex. 1. 

Reviewing periodicals As sources in tong range reference, 4353. 
j^, 1 * ^British uwr* A**** bibtio- 

ptpfy-d.UJ. Subject WMography, 4634. Ex. 2* 

Revolution in the functions of a library—i,M- Genesis of rcfeietiix tenw 

PLlfccder {Alfred). Ctf^- TAe biliiogrvfihj, a pair to M* taiHfrr,, 

r thg tGo0 ^y pfots oj thf uwid pahluhtd b*jb If Mi btpmrmg of ills tu-tmtifth 

Zaza?. 5 V- 4 *rd+ Subject bibliography. 4^ E* *■ 


RithrsJ d.jjM ~ described In Tetatkni to* i-r.*- = m rc ^ £ ^ CnS IOt 

Riches (Phyllis M. = . Cornp- A* aaafyikdi $&&&*& */ «*«™* colittUd 
bibliography, rff.— tf.i.r.h Subject bibliography. ifl&BV. 

Ricketts {Charles SL> —r ijr.L Private presses, 4433, 

Right track. Setting on the—t-rJ. How of ready reference semcc. 2332. 
RockfeEfer (John Bavisuri:—rnr.L Agency for subject bibliography, 467a. 
RockfelLer Knundatfan i.Lr.t. Subject bibEography, 4G43- Ex, I. 

Rodo (Alexander) - Alim of tv-dey w'J ifr-marrew— r-i j.L Scope of systematic 
atlases. 22117^ 

Rogers (R.J,)- Bktwntwy of gtmi : precivtii and sem-pretitotf rtmB—tMd* 
Scope of dictionaries, 33114. Ex* b. 

Roof {AJ . and li.R .). A,B.C.md X< T. of hit tulture—r.i.r.t, Variation 
in intension of encyclopaedias, 22115!. 

Rone, Reference book on T 221151. 

Rose [W.J. OutitM of modem htonAtdgt—rA.Td. Difftcullks due to hide and 
seek, 132511 .Ex, 2- 

Routemg— ijJ. Reference service, 3402, Subject bibliography, 4^. 

Roy ( Anilbamn) , Mtssagt 0/ tfo gttn— yJ-r j. Qualifications of tong range 
reference librarians, 33. 

Royal Asiatic Society. Bombay BfmtL Journal —T*r+r*h Author bibliogra¬ 

phies, 4561. Ex. 

— : jMflW— r.i.r.f. Subjeci bibliography > 4053. Ex. 2 r 
Royal Empire Society— e.i.frh 463 1. literature, Ex, 6. 

_ : Subjitl (ttinlogui of tkt iibrary — r + Lr t* Government publications of 

India, 432114, 

Royal Geographical Society. JmbmJ— «*<■ Famban bridge incident, 

M 3 ' 

Royal Institute of [nleruai kna] atTairs : Bultifm of international ntwt — 
r H t.rJ. How of long range reference service, 3355 ** 

Rnyal Library- Cofienhtigan^T.i.f.fAmhot catalogues, 4221. 

Royal Library at Paris—r-i.r.i. Definition of library, ill. 

Royal Societies 1 transactions— m>J. Difficulties due IQ hide and seek, 
13251a. 

Royal Society of London. Cuftffatfw of scientific pMptts. rSoo-igm—d iu+ 
Author bibliographies, 458- Ex. Subject bibliography, 46^1, science, 
ESr 1 - &.rM Subject bibliography, 4% 1 

_ Cmbgu t of sriadijk papm T iSdfrt$m r Subject mdn—dJ+rJ. Subject 

bibliography. 4623 , Fjc. 2. 

- phUmapkkd troruarlwrtf^-r.l r.f. Reviewing periodicals, 4323, 

Rubber industry— r.i.rl, Telescoping of information, 323, 

Rules of the library— i.t.L How of initiation of fnahmcn + 1234. What or 
initiation of freshmen* 1215. Why of initiation of fresh men, 122k 
Rumford (Count) - Cmputi uwrh— r.u.f. Author bibliographies, 454- 
Ex. 1. 


LlJ. -a qu&ltd in relation IO, rJJU* = referred in relation to, [Schneider 


Rural economy, Reference book in, 1321313, Ex. 1. 

Kurkin {John) * La£rory iditivt* F- S —tfio'.i. Subject bibliography» 

4681, 

Russell (Bcftraud). Introduction 10 mthrmnlal philofopby—r.Lr4- 
Books with a message, 13374- 11 t *3^75- 


Sabari—r.ij-J, Consumer^ bibliographic*, 4031. 

Sabd^alpadruma—Scope of dictionaries, cat 14. Ex- 4 - 
1 Safely first p incident. gfj-l* E*. I - 

iSaiiH —r-i-f+f. Subject bibliOgfiphyt 4 ( 141 - Ex. 5 - 

Suiw flfcuiwj. Bibliography of, 4841 - Ex . 5 ; 6 . 

Saloboy —r.ij, U Second fund ion of library:, 1122 I. 

SaJrxnianship—Ddfinitif.li, 1I4 f Definition of reference *r««* 

Same entry words—t-r.f. Arrangement in reference books, a?lnHh 
Sudan Icctuites, 1 $16 —fJ-r^ Author bibliographies, 459 -*■ 

JSWjjta literature. Bibliography of t 4^53* Ex. 2. 

Sankara. Brahm^mrdm^-r.i.rJ. Jmematfonil spiritual centre incident. 
3122. Ex. 1, 

Sankaradiarya— r.i.rJ* Pre-Columbian America incident, 34a, 

Sanskrit authors—tr.f. Author bibliographies, 45a* 

Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore— rt-rx Second hand catalogues, 43 3 " J - ^ x ^- 

Sanskrit drama. Bibliography of, 345 ; 4 J *® l ■ : 4 G 25 . Fs. 

Sanskrit grammar t Bibliography of, 4132. Ex. 08-31. 

Sanskrit literary criticism, Bibliography of. 4120 . Ex- 23 . 

Sanskrit literature, Bibliography of, 4122, Ex. 20-33. 

Sanskrit poetici, Bibliography of, 412*. Ex- 23 - 

Sanskrit reference books-^4.rJ. Classified arrangement ill reference boob* 
J J.2 123 ■ 

Sapra (Tel Bahadur). £tf. Extyibpetdia oj ihf Stnmll otff md «Ar cf Mu 
—q.i.T,U Copyright lisu, -Hia. 

Sarnktuttiya. Bkate/wekitit—rjJJ. Difficulties due to homonyms, 15*63. 


Serifl™ r.t.rJ. DimcuJtiwdue 10 bideand*«k, 1325*. Ex. I. 
Scsligcr-~y.iif.fn Definition of libraries, ni. 

Scm.'rngft^ fl.i.rJ, Servkc to person* with superiority complex, 1312. 
ScheflerUS ( |uilfmes). Surcia /iitru/rt—r ii-.t. Naiiuisd bibliographies, 431*. 
Sehtnecfeebier i Latiiei.ee F.). G°r<tnmmt putikrim» v* *** “ 


Government publication^ 43* I * * 3 - , 

Schmidt (P.W.J. Dit Sprach-Jemkiin tout Spfoehtntnif dir tfdf r.i.rj. 
Scope of specialist Mimes, 221170- 

Schoddrr (George)—r,i>J. Fight over definition of b^lingrapby, + nn 
_ _ Tfmij md kitfwj rf bihikutrapb^-f-iT^ Bibhophi e 

graphics, 43 ■- 


biblio* 



SebofFcr) , h described in relation to. it* nJaiion to. 

Sdwfifer (Peter)—fjjM, Traders 1, catalogue ^1, 

Sthl* Tymxrxm CaTolim-r r i-r4- Nations] bibHoRraphie*, +315. 

School and college libraries Initiation in, 1235. 

School tibf arics- Lr.l. What of ready reference ^rvtre fc 312, 

&hpat library year kwk—*.U.t. Why of initiation of freshmen, 122®- 
School of Oriental Studio and Royal Empire Society— rJjJ* Reading 
111,4, 411- Ex. 1. 

School surveys, Bibliography of. 463‘ju, 

Schfodinger (E-E Mbd aMtu—rJjJ. Difficulties dw 10 hide and «i, 
13251a, Ex. a. 

— &£ma fflld human DSffituItks doe to hide and 

seek. 132511. F_s. I. 

Si hno^rr (Henry). Hiim? of rtttiw Difficult due m hide 

and seek, 132512, Ex- 2 + 

Schuyler (Montgomery). A bibim&vf&y of the Sanskrit drama, f + rfrG 
— d.i.r.t. Subject bibliography, 4625. Ex, 

- - Bibtiofrtiphy of the Sanskrit drama — r,i,fJ« S h ado w plays incident. 345- 

$citme — qdr.i, Translation aspect taf tong range reference sendee, 
3135 - 

—dd-rX Subject bibliography, 463] science. Ex. 2, 

Science, Bibliography of, 413$. Ex, 1 : 2, 

Science (biography)* Reference boob in, 321117; aainB; 221119. 
Ex* a. 

i'w U /ii/—r,i,r.f Reading 411. Ei. 3. 

Seiente pfGgrw—*>lr j. Reviewing periodical^ 4323. 

dram'™ cyclopaedia of formulas — d-irJ r Classified arrangement m 
reference books, 22 122* Ex. 3. rir.f- Arrangement m reference 
WiskXf 2213. Ex. 5. 

Scope of encyclopaedias varying with edition. 221153 r 
.Scope of reference boots, 2211- 

ScoH (George), Tht sdtw* of biology—* A*J. PrQSaJr bouts, 13274, Ex. 24. 
13278. 

Script mlw Fnxei:a—tJ^L National bibliographies, 4312- 
Scnpto maihmetk* — r.rjtJ* Books with a message. ! 3 ^ 75 - 
Seriptii D a on m r jjJ. National bibliographies, 4312, 

Second All India library' Conference- Proceedings—tAJJ* Difficult 
material*., 132- 

Seconri function of Ebrttry, U22. 

Second hand catalogues, 4322, t J.h Compilation of subject bibliography, 
4681. 

Second ph aar of initiation of freahmett, 1 212- 
Nrenmlary bibliographies, 461. 

Secondary education^ Bibliography of. 4122. £s- 3Q- 
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<q, iJJ r quaiod L3i relaticn i \ o. r-i, r 4 .3 Herrr d in re lion 1 ft- (Sitwamin 

Secondary wave front—t.rtf, How of long range rriercnce i*n.kc. 3333. 
tf/j&g entries—i.r.l. 3 nillation of freshmen, 12333. 
elltfki— u.i, Initiation of frohmefl, 12333. r-s-r.r. Con tiki of ■’.pcHing. 
2312 [3* 

Seeking fart* in cdfflpmy with enquirer, 5321, 

SeteftO—T.I> ^ Preparation for ready reference service, £ 311 . 

Select bibliographies—Definition, 4027, 

.SelA-Jlnf iflpkl in nl&bfG& gtumt&y being report of the Committer W the rational 
tfiWsfixmeitiDru — d.i.rJ* Narrative hihlkigripl]b h 4H3, EaC, (» 

Selection rr. ExhaXiJiiivc collection—t.r.t. Subject bibliography. 4683. 
Seminal boril ±—LrJ. General help to general readers, 13373, 

SeqUrTN'c* of arrangement—Lr+i. What of Initiation of rmshrnrn, 12 <3- 
Sffi« note m of government publication*, 4321117. 

Service by phone— uJ. How of ready reference service, -33232, 

Service by port—i.r.l- 1 low to ready n-fereticr senifr, 23231. 

Service proper in ready reference service. a^S- 

Scrvice Eo catieCs— i.r.t. How of reedy reference MfflB, 5 ^ 3 ^ 

Sefhu Ayyar (F V ), Elemental. mathematics—r*i-r.t. Difficulties <|ue (o 
style and standard, *324. E*. 1 - 

Setting on the right track—r-rJ. How of ready reference service, 232*. 
Shadow plays incident, 345^ 

Shadowing the reader, 1314 

Shakespeare (William) * Rildtography of, 4^, Ev. a. 

Shaky M-nlor— UA. Preparation for ready reference Service, 2312. 

Sharin g with colleagues— iJM How of ready reference service, 3333, 

Shaw, Bernard, incident, 12331. Ex. ri - rL Mulii-worded entry word*, 
231218- 

Shaw (Chailta B,J, Comp. A list of books for teOcgt Ktrtanrt—r.i.ft- Book 
selection lists, 423. Ex. 3* 

Shelf-study—*rf,l- How of long range reference service, 3331- 
Shcpherd [Frederick Job}. Met to Wktttatim*—rArJ+ Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4633. Ex. 7. 

Shiva Rao fB.). Ed, Stint eomtimumi vf the avif—f*M. Copyright Ikto* 
4413. 

Siam—rJif.f- Kra Canal incident, 346. 

Sim fDtmcan}—fijJ- Pam ban bridge incident* 343, 

mt&nZihmchU dcrkoniglich pteusdscbeit Afcadrmic der WisseschaOen— 
Difficulties due to hide and seek, 132,^2- 
$iv4f*4kmam—r*i<-rj. Difficulties due to hide and seek, 13232, Ex^ 2- 
Sivammao (K.M-) and Ranganathan (S-R-). Oemfctnm 0/ itUmrn 
books—r.lrJ* Author bibliographies, 4392* 

„_ ttindftuxg of Hindu name* in library cmhgu£M w famldni v*. pOSi&m —M-M- 

Choice nf entry word in Hindu names, 2213 iSl, 
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Bttton} dLrX = described in relation lo. hnf. m reLalkm 

Skelton (Jolui), Attfeif Author bibliographic*, 451 . E* - 3+ 

- A ryghl deUctatrl* iralysr hpm a gt/odby garlands or chap*i*t oft&aHl riJd^ 

Author bibliographies, 451- Fjl. 3. 

Slater (Gilbert). Ed. Some south Indian tif$ag&—rJjJ. Difficult m due Id 
forms of tfspositbn t 1323. l* 

Slavery invention— r.i_r./. Why of ini tiatbn of J rcshmoi, 1 223 ■ Hx- 3 ■ 

Smith (Edgar Faha}—ri*r 4 . Author bibliographies* 456* Ex. 2. 

Smith (Henry Liltcf) and O’Dcil (A). BiUhgrapfy 0/ JffW ^ 

refect* off idwt sanms-^r.i.rJ- Subject bibliographies, 463211. 

Smith (William), A dritknar? of Gmk and Rama 1 bih&sgrapfy—rds4* 
Strops.' of biographical dictionaries,, 2£ X111. l£>i *. 

Smithsonian fnititrit&n—Anmad report of Ov Board of regents—q-Lr.t. Subject 
bibliography„ 4S733, 

&mlh?anim mkcdlar«<*u crfUtttiiW^r.LTJ'. Difficulties due to hide *nd ieekp 
13251*. 

Social ,idm« abstracts, a ttmpM&ttfitv abstracting and indexing journal of the 
worlds periadkat liter at we in the social uimtees — d.i,r.s. Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4623. Ex. 3. 

Surial sciences Bibliography of, 4623. Ex. 3 \ 463 i t social science^ 

Ex. r, 

Sociology,. Bibliography oT + 4123. Ex. 46-47, 

Societies, bibliography of, 4632I. 

Society of chemical Industry. Reports of the progrt U tf ■J/jfrJirrf f/irrou/ri— 
dd.rJ, Narrative bibliographic*. 4123* open hind. Ex. 3. 

Societyfor Con^trucdvc Birth Contithl and Racial Progress—frij.fr Read¬ 
ing him, 411, Ex. i-r 

Solar radiallan .[nculrnt, 3341. 

Somesvara. Abhilasitmlho cinttmani—rA^J. Classified anrangeinem in 
reference books, 22122- 

Sotrmen (SO P Index to the names iff the SI ah ah oral d . i JM- Arrangement in 

reference boohs. 221211, Ex, 2. 

Sowrcci In long range reference service, 332, 

South (Earl Bennett) — rd.tJ, Subject bibliography, 4641. Ex. 2. 

- An index of periodical literature m testing — d i.T.L Subject bibliography, 

4641. Ex. 2. 

SmdrU Union yearbook —Scope of yearbook*. 221123- Ex, 2. 

Soycshlma (Mt), Qrimlal interpretations of the far eastern problem- — fd-rJ* 
Km Canal incident, 346. 

Space characteristic fur the classification of bibliographic^ 4023- 

Sparkc (Archibald) and Gonu (Albert Reginald}- Bibliography of un- 
Jmished books in the English tangutigr —f JkrX Subject bibliography, 4633. 
Ex. 1 u 

Speaker of the Legislative Assembly—r.i.eJ, Why of ready reference 
service, 222112- 
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qj.r r u = quoted in reUlian to. r.f.rJ. = referred In relation lo. [Stcinrr 


SpecuU Libraries Auociattflin United SMt*i ** 1 dMuneti«Mi c*n\it r 
3,335a • 

Special HbrmiiJ dit&i&y of tht Umtid StA iei mi Canada—r.t.T± How or Long 
range reference fc^rvite, 33353 - 
Special room^-t.f-r- Why ofiiulixtion of freshmen, i«7* 

Specialised department!— i.rj, Why cHnitialifl* of freemen, iui. 

Spccialisadon or reference* staff—i-fJ. How of long range rcferoice «rvw* 

333 >- 

5pc dalisi* ntluo — i.r J. Scope of all a int, 221171. 

Special—i f4- Cumpdaticm of subject bibliography* 467 T. WW of 
lung range reference service, 3132. 

Spenser (Edmund)— mjt 4- Autbor bibliographies. 455a. 

Split mind, 13321.- 

Sponges, Bibliographyoft 4661. Ex- 4. 

Square peg in a round ho|e + 13312^ 

Autte bihHographies, 45 »* ^ a - 

Stack-ronm guides* 1156. 

Staff meeiing -f.r4. How of ready reference service. 2336. 

Stages in ready reference nervice, 23. + 

Stamp (Dudley), ladw* mpu* fJjJ* Pamhan bridge incident, 343 
SUmdari acbpattii f 0/ hxtklillm -d.ijj* Aiidtors' biblingr&pbies. 4™ 1 
Ex. a- 

Jftsratorrf cytlofxudw of modi™ gfrirWtenr and ntral otHMiJ—d.i.t J. Author* 
bibliographies, 4131. Ex. 3. Grammatical factor* in arrangement, 

221213. Ex-1. 

Star Chamber—r-i-rJ. Copyright lists, 44' 1 - 

SutUwnn'i ^orfeoA—thi.r.*. Scope of yearbooks, 291 lal. Ex. I. Lp-ltK 
daicnesi, iSiJl. UJ. History of reference books, 22102- 
Stationers’ Company—Copyright lilts, 44 l < 

StstipiKM' rtgister—rd^J. Copyright lists, 4412- 
Statistical annual*—i.f4, Scope of reference book*, 22113. 

Statistic*, Bibliography of, 4(^2;. 

Statcrspili-re (light—i-r.f. What of long range reference serv ice, 3132. E*, ! - 
smalt of lAr Ur.iltd Copy-rig ht lists, 4413. 

Statute Of Westminster—r.i.r 4. Terminology and initiation of freshmen. 


I 2323 ■ 

Sled man (Thomas latiuop)- Praclknt mutual ditlivmy— ri-TJ. Scope of 

ditiioimiia, 22114- 77“ 

Stein (H.)-r.i.r.b Bibliography of bibliographies, 469. 

_ I f $,. lUe I & hibUographit gtnemlt— r.i.f J r Bibliography Q\ bibbug raf HO, 

469- * 

Sielncr(Rwiolf.. World acmmp' tb format*™ of a mote of world tommies— 
fl .i.rj. Subject bibliography. 4&TJ- rJ*J. Books v-'th a message, 

13264. Ex- 31 ; I3 2 75- 
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Stewart] dti.tX - drutribttl in relation la. iuM. Lfi relaiLun to. 
Sidih irt (RAV-). pkpits — r<U 4 . Partial c#tnprehcnjj.vcnc&. 

l$Q£ r E*r 

— iL ij Scope ofxtfcrdlCC books, ^1)63. tAj.I. DpffklUtits 
due n> hide and seek„ 13253, Ex-3- 
StoLea (R.). J^rw impend idt&h—t.Lfrtr Kra Canal incident, 346- 
Stup-firfy. appendices— ijrj* Preparation for nad> reference senkc, 2313, 
Stove j.) + British i&pift: itr imxfrae and iir /fsi frr.v—*. i ,r A Kra Capa! 
incident, 34G, 

Straw violin incident, 23 Sir, Ex. 3. 

Siroh-\ io(Kn ipc4deni r 2322. E&, 3* 

Sturgis (Cony.). TTbf Spanish wwid in Ewjish ffdnm t a I’jj-if iopaQhy — d.i j. t- 
SubjcCl bibliography, 464s* Esc. 2< 

Sturt £ Mary) and Oakdeu (Ellen £L ). Cmi-ifif iyfr r tap ww did ft in 
filW-e tfrtcf /‘/jCfJ. 1323, Ex, 3* 

Style and standard—r.r.f. General help id general readers, 1324. 

Subjec t bibliographies, 421 ; 46. r.t.r.r C lassified catalogues, 4224. 
AV^jWt index of tile London Library— mj! Syndetic caiatoguci, 4^3. 
Si^cstiom about catdoguci of govern men t publications-* 432 1*7- 
Suklhinlar fV.S-._J h Studies in £tuua—t-i.rJ- Author bibliographies* 4561. 
Ex* 

Sundaradiariar (T.)- — rJ.rJ. Internalkmoj ^pirhua! centre modern,, 3122. 
Eii. 1. 

Sundaram (C.J, fajita*t jni» in — TAJd, CataLtgus tatitegena U» 

43131 _ International spiritual centre incident, 3122. Ex- I# 
Superiority complex, 1312- 

Supplmwl to MW English dufrtriar? — d.LrJ. Scope of dictionaries 32 M 4- 
Ha. i*— f.i,T.tr -Sim h-violin incident, 232a. Ex, 3* Third function of 
a Library, 

Sun rt? qf inierwtinwl affairs — r.LfJ r Kra Canal inddetn^ 346. 

Suntya, Bibliography of, 4632a-. 

Diicakieidur 10 hide and sceL p 13252, Lx, 3, 
SwlraiiUlhA iyer (V.) — r.LrJ, Pahny ra inridfm, 341. 

Sweden—i,r J. Catalogues of publications oi the day,, 4324, 

Sweetenham fJFJ), British jl/afiy 1 JjJ. Kra Canal incident, 346, 
Swimming Bibliography of 4631, end* Ex. 3. 

Switzerland—r.i.r.t. L'nion catdopa. 4221, 

S:i-\lzrtifind [Bttir guide* '}—rA*r 4 > Reference value of guide book*, 221162,. 
Symn* (A J-A,). Tht jVoruiudt centwj — r.brJ. Printer babliograplites, 4432. 
Symposia — j>.f. Diffituliin due to hide amt &eelc T 1325U + 

Syndetic catalogue—i.r.L RcfcfclSCr bibliographies 4223- 

Syslcnl ik umbers—r-i J-L Classified arrangement hi re^rriicc books, 23122* 

Systematic oil^ci—iVr.J, Scope of reference 221171. 


Tablet, Bibliography of, 4632c. 



q.tr. 1 . = quivid m relation to. r.i.* rt- = fcfcfTtd in relation io, [ThMsa^ 

Tagofr [Rabindranath) -r.i.fJ- Author bibliographli-.. 453. E* 3 - 
of bibliographical ref. rence books* 3211ifl. 

- AM ki Uurkiri—r.urj. Why of wady reference service, *2*113, 

___ Stmmr—qd Service io pqjouf vitli gupdodty wpkx, ] 3 5 *■ 

rflM'i/fiJfifff—/-i.f.J. Difficulties (IllC to hide and wtk P l 3 3 J 2 - ^ Ji ' 7* 
Palmyra incident 341. 

T&tBil literature Bibliography of* 4132, Ex. 25. 

Taiijdfc Manuscripts Library—pvt.r.t. Palmy m incident, 34 1L 
ThAut, Bibliography of, 4631. Tj* &■ 

1 ar J-nutlia T.ii 4 i aniTlijiiyi ii- fiiLkjCLtJ&bhidhmidJTi—' d.t.r J- Scope of dir. tiona- 

riei, 33114- Eat, 3- 

Taube (Mortimer) and Lund (John J*). A mn~e. •jfnnjn* WaaraJ tfcatim 

sjstm 1.,/mW—f-i-r-i- Initiation of freshmen, 12353- 

Tayfor (F. label}. Comp. A tm&tfty tf w**piojmtmt and tin 
igcfr—dJ.r.L Subject bibliography # 4624, Ex. 3 
Teichen* nullooJt in ready reference service, 23a. 

Technical section- i jJ* PertMaJ of new additions* 3333, Shelf study, 3331 * 
Techniques of the Library profession^ 115, 

Teller. Qfr&gw aixtomM $m tibrmwm t!c—r.i,rJr Bibliography 

of bibliographies, 4%, 

Telephone— t-rJ* How of ready reference service, 23232. Why of ready 
reference service. 32a 1 r 

Telescoping «f informal^—ir,l, Why ofimlg range reference semce + 3^3. 
Tdugu literature, Bibliography of, Ed. 27. 

Temper T.r.f, Reference service, I33 |J * 

Temple (RjC.>-hu> 4- frevil woribip incident, 344* 

Tcttnocy bill—r.LrJ* Why ofintUation offrcfihmen, 1233- Ex. 2, 
Tenmnotogy— i-r.l. How of initiation of freshmen, 1232a. Subject 
bibliography! 46732* 

Tertiary bibliographies, 461- 
Testing, Bibliography ol“ 4641. Ex* 2. 

Thermodynamics— f .r>*t Open aeress> i 131. 

These* -i.rJ- How of lung range reference service, 3321. Subject biblio¬ 
graphy. 4G33. Ex- 3’ 

Thieve* and frauds, 1316* 

Thkd function of library, J13—Sanction, I * 3 *- 
Third phase of r he initiation of freih men, 1213. 

Thomas (Joseph). tfiamU promMCWS dfctmtn? of hidtrapfy and mytholo^ 
— d.Lr.t, Scope of biographical reference books, 221113. 

Thomas (Milton Halsr v!. A tibliopopky of John Dm*? r iffl*~tggg-*i.i.r.L 
Author bibliographic*, 4392. 

- — Comp. Biltliographt of Sicholat Muftay Burin* *ic-—d.i^± Author 
bibliosraphi»i 45 ^ 3 - Fj£j 
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Thomas] — dr&cribed in relation to. i.fj, m relation to* 


Thomst* (S. Evelyn). Element* cf exenamits^ rjj*E FVoaaie books, 13274* 
Ex- 34 5 13278. 

Hi Drops on (Edward). Htibindranasha TogOM, port and dramatist — r.ir 4 < 
Author bibliographies, 453. Ex r g r 
Thompson (Elbert John Mi/tun. 4 topical Aibhograpfy — 

Author bibliographic^ 45^3* 

Ihompson (Frances). ^ o/ dni«— $.i,rJ. Telescoping of infor¬ 

mation, 333. 

Thompson (Slyvamis PA. Lift a/ ITtrthtm 7^^- r.jj.f. Author 
bibftograpines, 433, Ex. if. 

Thompson (J. Arthur), Introduction to stimer —r P i>X Orientation books, 
13 * 74 - E*- 23 ; 13377. 

Thomson (WtlliAai), bibliography 0^453. Ex. -. 

Thornton (Edward), A go&tUtr of the territories wdtt tht goiemmrnt of tf* 
Picrrey of fwifa —r.iufX [ n dependent gazettetn, 231 r 16, 

TkkeS-card system, 115a. 

TTklon (Joseph E,), Index algorism miwr*tihi—rA,rJ. Subject bibliography 
in cardi, 4686. 

Tune chjlraclrmtkfbr the cl&sslfication of bibliographies, 4024. 
nn^faetof—s.rj. What of long range reference service, 311. Why of 
long range reference service, 321, 

Time-!agin dictionaries—ij./. Third function of library, $131* 

Jimtii London —x.*.^ Kra Canal incident, 348, 

Times ntiai—dJjj. Peculiarities in index, 331173. Gazetteers as indexes 
to atlases, 331 iC. 

Times titerorj supplement— ta* 4 < Reviewing periodicals, 4353, 

TimtS Jiurey silos qf tk* tmtd—rjj.L Scope of athtses, 3-117 
Titchner (Edward Bradford.. /W, Stndm m psychology Contributed by 
colleague and former JtedmU^t.LrL Author bibliographies, 455, Ex, 5, 

-Bibliography of, 453. Ex. 5. 

Tille-biblfog raphia, 4641, 

Torrry Botanic*! Blub. Bsdhtm—r&rj* Periodical*. 456. 

I ownsliciid (Frank), Becoming — qA-r.f- Initiation offrtallmcn, 13333, 

“■ Sorih iJ.i-rJ. Rdcftncc icnitr a.i a technique, 1157- 
Tout {Maryl + A hit of iht published writings of Themini Frederic* Ttwd— 
d.Lr.L Author bibliographies, 455* Ex, 6. 
lout { r rhomis Frederick)„ Bibliography* of + 455. Ex, b. 

Drd. Fsittp in mediaera/ hitlory —r.i jJ* Author bibliographies^ 435* 
Fju 6, 

Trade bibliographies, 433, 

Traders* catalogues, 4331. 

I raining in fact^Einding—i.r,h How nf ready reference service, 3331. 
i tiX}' 4 \tst\t\n' of the Bibliographical $oduLjf i^Tif. Fight over definition of 
bibliography, 4011, 
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= quoted in relation to* riii. = referred in relation to F [United 


Trwwftou of Royal Societies—r.j.rX Difficulties due to Hide and i«lc. 

Translation — t.r.L What of long range reference service, 3135. 

Translations, Bibliography of, 4633* £&« 9, 

Traumatic complex, 1314, 

rran^f What of read y reference senitf* y 13 i. 

TriMu^wttMa—ri,r*I* Difficulties dire 10 hide and s eek, 13252. Ex. 4. 
Trinity in library, 1333, 

Tripartite form— Lrj. Subject bibliography, 4685. 

Tritheim (Julian n) — r.c.rJ, Bibliophile bibtiogTiplijq, 431. Father til 
blbLiograpSiy, 4310. 

- iMtr dt jcripteribul Bibliophiles bibliographies, 

4310. 

Trivandrum Sanskrit S criu r.i jj* Early Samkrii writer^ 452. 

Tropkal ogrimltmul-^q.Lr.L Palmyra incident, 341. 

Tubingen Conference of German Librarians— t.is.L Author catalogues* 

43 it. 

Timgahhadn prnjett—r,i,r,f. Why of ready reference service, 222212. 
Tweedsmuk incident* 223. Ex, 2. 

Twentieth century—4-rJ. Second function of library, 1 12$?, 

Tu)0 thbultmd jr&Jmrn itxd thz library —fl.LrJ, Initiation in college libraries, 
1245, 

Type-display in. catalogues of government publication*, 432 M 7. 


Ulster of the Fifth Law—Difficulties due to hide and sect, 132 5, 

Ultimate class—i.r,L How of initial on of freshmen, 1232. 

Ultra-violet energy ifitidoni, 3341. 

UmapAlc SEvacharya, Sirnprakaiam—t.i.rJ. Difficulties. due to hide and 
sect, 13252- Ex. 2. 

Umhral classes— i-r-f. Planning subject bibliography. 4-681. 

Unemployment, Bibliography of* 4624, Ex. 3. 

Unfinished bools. Bibliography of, 4633, Ex. ji. 

Union catalogues—i_rJ. Reference bibliographies, 4221, r.iJvl. Compi¬ 
lation of subject bibliography, 4682. 

United States—t-r.-r. Catalogues of books in print, 43252. Catalogues of 
government publications, 432111, Copyright lists, 4413. Catalogues, 
of publications of the day* 4324, 

United States. SMvta df tdttf—r.iiJ. Copyrigh I Hits, 4413. 

—— Forest Service —Fw t ddoJ i^^raphk&l disiriiutlwn ofNorik Atmrkem 
IrW—Scope of specialists, atlases, 221171. 

__ office of Education, Public Forum Project—rjj,f- Subject biblio¬ 
graphy, 4633. Ex, t, 

_ Q(fi cc of Farm Managemenl, */ Amtru&t dgrnrftev—,fjjX 

Scope of specialist atlases, 221171. 
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Umlril] d.ij.i. - ibcribed in rdMiun tOv ifJ, — iti relation to* 

United States Bureau of the Internal i final Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. Ripmt— f.r.rX, Subject bibliography, 4673. 

Ualiiii SimUtt tatotog i Mk* in fwmt—dtrJ. Boota in print. 43252 , 

United States pwnrw:nt^.rJ. E>epo*tt stations for government pubbca~ 
tioru, 432117- 

Uiilvcrsal biblifisrnphy—l>riiitibri P .|^6. i r.i. BlbliopbUk bibiographies, 
4311. Nalio nal bibjmgraph Lra^. 40263. 

Universal elementary education— U-i. Third function of library, a 1324, 
UtiiViTSal promiminng dktvnunjt t/ bw^rOph nnd mflhnfofij d*Lr.i. Scope of 
biographical reference tn>oks, 221113- 
Univeraty libraries—i.rJ. What of ready reference service, 2 is. 

University of Leydon—r-fj-.i. Author catalogues, 4221^ 

Uni versity of Madina— rJjj* Otfalsgm iatobgonitn, 43131. 

University of Manitoba— rAfJ- Palmyra modem, 341. 

University of Oregon — raj.f. Book aelecliuii Usti, 423. Ex. fi. 

Untft—rMr 4 > Book selection lists. 423, Ks, 6. 

Utiprinled source* in long range reference lender, 3321- 
Up-IO-dawness—i.rJ, Preparation for ready reference sendee, 2313- 
Referrii« books, Hi 13, Subject bibliography, 4fib. 

Upanislmds w Hi holography of, 4651. Ex, 4. 

Q^irwr, Bibliography of, 464 1 Ex- 4 

Updike (D.B,) T Akferon the Mmymnmi Prm fl&d iff iewfcr— r.LtJ. Printer 
'bibliographies, H3- 

Uttiu literature, Bibliography of, 4122- Ex. 24. 


VacaspaU Misra. Authnr bibliographic 435. 1. 

VpSc Pira—Primer bibliographies, 4433- 

ValmikL Set /frLWtfFtffict- 

Valuc philosophy — r.fj.f. Obliquity nf titSe 1 1321- Ex. 3. 

\ auiiiiieswara tarilra—ri.r.t. Subject bibliography, 4631. Ex. 6. 

Van Hoesen (Benry Bartlett) and Walter {Frank Keller). BiAt^aphy : 
praciifat, mvmriaiii*, historical — f jjv*. Bibliography of bibUn graphic*, 
469. r.i.r.f. Bibliography of FaLschriften, 4632/. 

Varahamlbira^ Brihaknnihita —f,iVx Clarified arrangement in reference 
books* 22122+ 

V«Uc religion, Bibliography of, 412*. Ex- 33.' 

Vehkatamakhi—rJu'd. Audior ttbtiographio, 45*. Ex. 5. __ 

Venkota vamda. dime— tXthL Author bibliographies,. 45j- 

Ex. 7. 

VcrtflBy (Gerlof) and Rcrt&dj (D.C-). Tfo tsmvmSf* Jumdbs&k: 4 
mamml of iMtiitienl sme«j—dXr4* Subject bibliography, Statistics, 
4633^ Ex. 


[Well* 


— quoted in relation to. "ijj.h — referred in relation to. 

Vice^Chanceitor—ri.rX Wlwt of ready reference aervicc, 2t i- 
Victorian aaw—p.i.rJ, Shelf-study. 333 1, 

Victorian value— ir.f, library catalogue*, 4 hs. 

Vinaeke (KM.}. A history of ihr far ftt si in modern tuiui^r.utM kra Cianal 
Incident, 34b- 

Viihm iriuuraaama — rJad* Difficulties due lo hide and seek. 13353, Ex,*. 
VtMT&M — r.tte 4 < Author bibtio|grjphirs, 45a. Ex. 2- 

Vosmeer (G.CJJ- */ d.ij-J + Subject bibliography, 

4561. Ex. a. 

Vyasa—F.f.rJ, Scope of biographical reference bottles 0311 13, 


Walter (Tank Keller) anil Van Hoesen (Henry Bartlett), 

pttiCttealr rriUTTKT&tkf. Mipwiral —fiiX Bibliography of bibliographic!, 
4%, r..i,#\f- Bibliography of Festschriften, 4632/. 

Walbow {M.JJ —Devil worship incident, 344. 

Walker (Emery)—r.fjr4- Primer bibliographic*, 4433 

Waller [Prank K.]. Pmodkabfir 1^ mca/l tibmrj—fjsJ* Subject biblio¬ 
graphy h periodica Li, 4633 m, Ex. 3* 

Walter De Gniyter Si Cdl iTaMdfr Traders 1 catalogue 

4331. En, i* 

Warren (Howard C.) - Dkfwnj #fpxjMegy^r.isd. Scope of dktHmKli4 
32 ! 14^ EX, 78- 

tifejAagfeif r.UJ- PTt>Co||imbIaii America incident, 34 - 

Wassermann (Jacob). Dr. Difficidlies due lo change of 

titk, 13261. Ex. 4. 

— &z*l And*r§&1—tJ-r4' DiflkuEliH due Co change of title, 13261* 
Ex^ 4' 

Wan (Oo rge} * Dk&w*? qfmmunk products in Mia—d.i.rJ. Grammatical 
facsor! in arrangement, 221213. Ex. 5* fdf 4 . Palmyra Incident 
431. r.if.t. What of ready reference service, a 12 . 

Wavefront vt knowledge—t.rd. Bw of Long range reference sen-ice, 3332, 

Webster [Kofth) - A'rw u&n*tkmsl dkiamtity—tU-rJ. Soope of dictionaries 

■22114. Ex, 2. 

Wcedi ns out of fugitive materials, ^ 14. 

Weekly list of stinted Unfed Stott* ^B waiMf Government 

publications, 4321111. 

Weld {Le Roy 0 ,} OlMsarynf phpxi—TJjd. Scope of dictiowkj, 22114- 

Ex,73- 

Wells (Geoffrey H,)* The uwk* of H. G, WiUs, / * bi&fogrepfy^ 

dci&mm md ndjetl itidn-d.i*J. Subject btbimgraphy, 4% i v litera¬ 

ture, Ex. 7. 

Well! (H*G.) ■ t&a twtW . Difficulties d ue to hide and 

seek, 132512- 
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Welb] = described in relation to, i.m. = in relation 


Welts etc. Sc lints$f lift — rjxJ* Books with a flair, 13274, Ey, jia ; 1^27^5. 
- Bibliography of, 4%^ literature. Bt 7, 

Weiu (John Edwin), A ^iHiuaJ of in the XfiddU English —rft^o- 

ijm^d.i.rJ* Subject biography, 463^ literature, Ex. 3, 
Wri faamctifl B run g—r.s.r.f, \STiy of ready reference 1 service* ass 113 „ 

Wett KfeofFrry)—r.i-M. Seminal books. 13273. 

Westminvtcr; Salute of—TermJnoktgy and initiation of [r^irnffix 
J2322- 

Weston (W.G.). Pimm's dittitmarp \of tftwtimir and lodipif term: — f,i.rM 
Scope of dictiopari^ 22114, Ex, 79. 

What of—Initiation of fresh nxcin iai. Long range re feren ce senice^ 31, 
Bendy ttfertnee service, 3 r, 

Wheeler fL f R,J. jUafe/n Kra CanaJ incident, 34^. 

While ^Bbncn)—r^.M, Why of ready reference service, 222113. 

Whiichead, AWjy/^ directed—s>X History of reference books, 22103. 
Whitney (William Wright)—r.i^.l, Second hand catalogues, 4322. Ex. 2. 

-— [fuitx zitbtnum & th* published of tfc .-iitersEofe—rd.fX Difficulties 

due to bide and fteck, 13252, Ex, 3. 

-— TV, TatiMya pvaiitafJijfa — rA.r.t. Di/Rrultits due 10 hide and seek* 
13252^ E*. 4 - 

IVAiatkrr'i flbfUtffijrJt—*fi,rJ-Scope of yearbooks, 221121. Ex, s, r4.r r f P 
History' of reference books, *2 TO*. 

lfjk'j itho — 4 ij,f + Choice of entry ivord In Hltxlu nai«d, 2*131 Si, \i\ r 
Scope of biographies reference books, 2*1113. Ex. 1. Up-to^niene^, 
22131- rAfJ- Anaugemcm in reference backs, *21212. Ex* 3. 
Scope of reference books, 2211. Ea. 

Who's who mmn§ /itnrjf uutimt of oldtr r;afjfli-ir —sviarj; Scope of biographical 
reference books, 231119. 

IV¥j who in AmmcOr^d^Lrd* Arrangement In reference books, 22131 *. 
Ex. 2. Scope of biographical reference books. 321 115. Ex, 3. 
IJp-10-datent?^ 22131. 

Who'* lidia in erf—Scope of reference books, *21119. 

Whtfj who in tbmkd and dfU£ industries — fAiJ< Scope of biographical 
reference boots, 3 * 11 19. 

Jljto’f who itt tnpTjrenf^—r.urd- Scope of biographical reference books, 
3 * 1119 . 

irh* a j teta infauna* bmkins and tu rtf-fi svi.r.l. Scope of biographical 
reference books, 2211 ig> 

Who' ; wAo in InJi*, Em ms and Crflwt—dAjJ. Scope of biographical reference 
book* 221115. Ex. 3^ 

Who 'r atho in library i/fiict — t,LrJ. Scope of biographical reference bouLj. 
321119. 

Mfi in lUrfaSure —rt.M + Scope of biographical reference books, 

22II19h 


.i.rA, = quoted ill relation U>. j J.rJ. - referred ip relation lo. [W|*td 

fffto'* ctA? Lit uwW/ij^ wit tfaegfr* /ifTfAyp.'. 1 cfld 1 5 /vtWtiw—Scope 
uf biographical rtfcrenw books, 1*21 ig, 
w^i-, J r Scope uf baugrapEucai reference Wlis. 22 J l Hj- 

Why of— Initiation offrethmep, i 32. Long riujgr reference Service 32- 
KeaiiyrrfcrcfjfifKrviccj 32 * 

WiktM f Jerornc Kcei*]. CMftt? State* rrfrftnt* puMiraitfw—r.dfX Govern* 
mem publications, 4321113, 

Witty £tq*vi£twg handbook. smti—r.LrJ* Yrrjngerami ifi id««afc hooks* 

2212. Ex. 3- 

Wilier (Geoig^j. Ur^iaM -w 4 . Publication of the iky, 43 * 4 - 
William (Judith btav) 1 ^ to NdflW* Jwid ^ 

ffojwmk AiftoTK, *750-1^50. si. rf-i-rJ- Subject bibliography. 4631. 
will sciences, Lx. 3 . 

WHUaiiiA) IQ.C.i— V-t^J- Traders’ catalogue*, 43*1. E** 4 j 
WUlstatter (R,).—fJLfJ- Author kbtiogittphies. 437. Ex. 

Wilson (Arnold I). A m^pfy ofPertk—^i.r.L Subject bibltogriphy. 
4S6J, Ejc. t- 

Wilson f Horace HayttUln 1, GUutfln qf juduial and rntnirt Un ro in Indian 

jfqjirfEbufu —df.f r-f. iVjrauiyeiuiftuin reference boob. Jiliaii. Lx, J. 

It'iltfn jfrHfJWin- T, q*JJ* SWbgTftphy of hibJiogrlpliies, 460. 

Wihon Go.—ijj- Catalogues ofboclus in prim, 43252. Bibliography. 

of bibliographies, 469- Bibliography of 1 pi Lni\ 4633, Ex + to- 
WindUdi (BffHt). ©erf* fTriscAn/t—r- i>j. Author bibliographies 455. 
Lx. i. 

IAuthor bibliographies 455, Ex, t. 
iVinitcdt ffLO-}. Moktya: tin Hiaiu ifititmtni W rt* JriifFtfffd «ts- 
/drrofed rj.r j. Kra Canal incident, 346. 

Winter nita* (M). 6WKiAl* i/rT ^iVa/^rr—r P i.rJ. Shadow 

plays LncitkiiCt 34^- 

If’fe-WArfAn Puhlicationa of (fee d*y* 4124. 

Women p&rtiof India—WlmoDong range reference iervicc + 3i3. 
Woody (Thomas I. A idtiarj u/kwi-;uyj'i or tA* //dWM9— 

Authors 4 blbliography h 4^ T , Ex- rV - 
Word* and their meaning incident, 2132. 

WflrJL j in pfOgrt n a 19 ^ in fh jnmfmr Am?renilif: —rfi.M. Stibi p Cl bibliography* 
4631+literature. Ex. 3, 

11 !■ JjJ fill l/J l frutjfff /wriiTifir-rfr—tAiVrJ. Subject biblingraphy, 4^32/1, Ex-3; 

Ex. t. 

World of print—i.r.t. Lniversal HbUography, 4ea&t, 

Wnght tA-), PMtifuufa- r.i.r.f. Kra Canal incident* 346. 

VWc^hi (R,PJ. fttrwL/A-./iiit 0/iiuuirrn f ip ^uliuTtit ,1 mi rural ft&rtimj 

—d.i.r.L Gram] 1 imi cal factr«r< i n arm ngemenh 22 1 2 i 3. 

Wyard (Stanby'. And Piney |A... ClkUdUllai of hUxri du*aw— t JjJ. 
Scope of jpeciaTiat atlan^ 23 1 1 ?-■ 
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Wyckofll in ^ ,D - ~ T. 

WyC fa,ff(R*JphW.G.>. AutW^o- 

graphic*, f ia. Ea. i - w d function of lit Wf, i m=3- 

Wycr . Jarnr* I.). *>«*' wri-M-TX S«OWi tuncu 

X*ray. Bibliography of. 4*>3‘i sekncc, Ea. 3 . 

nthafili!imav^i-t.i,f.i. Aull,l,r b ‘ gp^p^vearboota,**! ,sa ‘ Fx B ’ 

JW** book*,«■<*- 

j-esi's? ssl"S2.-.. **. - **• 

books, 52 US. 

_Wbtiograpliy or, 4 %»~ 

^trr5sriS!32T@u *» 

H£r 

v !!,h ^Preparation for ready reference sendee, 23 I f - 

YoSg tAJ^V JW“ *• "*“* KrS ipC,d * 111 ’ 34 ' 

7 n \(G _r.i.rJ. Difiii.ulliw due to hide Mid «ek, 13353* 

SS£K»--.^ Why otiniU^poffr^ 

Zank (Margaret) -i*d Bair iRoby), A of ‘ VflfcJ V™**-' 

dJ.r.r. Author bibliographies, 433, Ex. 1 - , hthii*. 

Zii Uth ^ dtf nrttuht* ManmltmSidim GtulIxtofl-'^-l- Subject bibb 

^mnaibkttfit Biblhtfiiku*u&~t -i-r t- Bibliography oi bibliographic*, 469 - 



madras library association 

PUBLICATION SERIES, a 

The Five Laws of Library Science 

BY 

R, RANGANATHAN, M.A.* E+Ttp FX-A. 


SOME OPINIONS 


The boot u iovrIy a the author 4 * enthusiasm for his vocation is in* 
fectiauj .—Library Assmai&m nc<*d. 

Would recommend this book to all librarians. who will Bnd many 
valuable hint* (o the proper administntiioji of a library. io library mm- 
i,litter men.—77ir jOtmim rtW book world. 

He is III be congratulated Oil hi* most interesting book. 11 IS the 
wort of an educationist as well uofs librarian,—Tievr litftmr nipplmtnt. 

He has exhibited a wealth of learning, a mastery of detail, a fine 
Kuse of humour and a polished style.->WNof ofarwtoi mwch. 


A volume which to the book-lover is more interesting than a thriller, 
more enlightening thttl a teXl-bock.-Tlr Madras mil. 

The work eo mains a seventy-page rapid survey or library 

conditions all over the world,— Asatrwm Litre? Aviation. 

The Madras Library Association is rendering yeomans service to 
the library cause by ,he institution of a series of book, nn library service.- 
Tfu Librarian* 

The book U written in an esrepuenally farinating and lucid style 
from the beginning to tint end very stimulating and straightforward 
, , thr honk is quite accurate in fact—7Tkc Modrrn librarian. 


In his bonk which seeks to reduce and relair all the principles and 
pmder of library work to a few fundamental la ws, we are glad to recugni^ 
l mamifiECtil achievement which rank* as a landmark trt the devriep- 
Eurnbip in this rm.rlry.-71u PmUt*> Coilrgr magem. 


lt * prettied from k. Fresh a point .,f view, and with so Uvely an 
enthusiasm, that it may well lead to a recm»dtrt*m of many problems- 
■pv tvurk (it iihurwiisS^. 



MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

PUBLICATION SERIES, j & & 

The Colon Classification 

BY 

3. ft. RAKGAMATMAN, L.T. a F,L. A, 


SOME OPINIONS 

All who are interested In synthetic ehssafu-ation will find this the 

bttl recent exercise in it. It ha* an admirable scheme for ihf 

Indian literature}, llie fullest 1 know.— ThcjtOr'i ittfrk in librnruDukipr 

Lt ii universally interesting is a study of ait original kind in clajaih- 
cuiuo method .... Certainly the CCiEoii schrmr is remarkable fur it* 
analysis of tile mo ny relations of subjects, and student* *hc-ultl be acquainted 
with this new and interesting general classiSlcaiioii, ~ In the Introduction i& 
tibfaiy dasnfcelhn. 1935, by W. G- Berwick Sayrrs. 

It is an wiremrly dever schetne .... i"he result jj almost perfect,— 

Unary AssoGUtHon word. 

The scheme is both clastic and ccintprehcam^, while at the same 
lime providing for sensible mfiAticfii to meet local cimtnafltricrt.— 

Mr. Bliss'* suggestion (hat <+ the system it well worth study by those 
whu contemplates constructive <levetop»Hmb i n W blitigiaphic’ f la^sOitaEion M 
places Mr. Ranganathan m his proper niche of fame as essentially the 
classifier's classifier,— Library .teuxtarinti f*wd. 

The basb of the work is relation—the bearing of one iopie on another* 
the aspect* of a subject, the forms and modes of presentation of subject- 
j^itcr .... Free**" ami well-wojded rule* are given regarding the forma- 
Lion of dos* numbers ... - Many works of Sanskrit literature And others in 
the fields Of Hindu Philosophy and Religion are listed In a syatemalii 
order, thus illustrating both the correct titles of these works and their 
relationship to one another.—TV I&rarf jjw™/, 

The author deserves to be congratulated OH hi? excellent performance, 
llie boot ought to find a place in every library* however stnaU.—tWau 
jcimcf, 

faaimmtntfrffw pmchntf W dl Stfmls and mU*%tr hj iht DhnlOt of PMk 
lmtn*tion, Marfro*, in Air Pmadin^r M* yGy-G, of qgj, dand i 5 di Mat, 

f m 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

PUBLICATION SERIES, 4 

The Classified Catalogue Code 


BY 

y R, RANGANAT11AN, M*A- r L.T., F.L.A. 


SOME OPINIONS 

This book rmbodicn the vrry wide experience n\ Mr- RantfftnaibftiK 

and is a notable contribution Ip the technique of-library trnming.- 

W- Frfam Smithr 

1 * a a book of copddcraWc vakc . - Hie method of handling 

vflnioos types of books U tUfaurmtdy dealt with- Card technique « 

billy dealt with and conridetuhle value attache* [o the chapters on mart 
transliteration and the rendering of Hindu and Mubuuniadati name*.— 
LihT&ty 4-«arraiWM word. 

ThLs book will tike ft very high rank among publications dealing 
with the technical and practical aipecu of library work + For the fint 
time, we believe, doc* «uch a work come from the peri of an Indian,— 
Unilftl tuttia arid fndian Stater* 

Tht. Clan iH by Mr, S. R Ra n^analhsm, it [he Fourth 

tlf a Lwcful rfrirt of publi rations of the Mad™ Library A-wiyfeflu The 
nde for the Indexing of boob ftnd periodical* hive been dealt with in 
fl ffrftil , —Cmrmt Jfi tHU* 

The iKUMliteratwn codes for Indian language. and the rule, fur ihe 
indexing of Indian name, will b«h be of corwdemble *rvkf- Then 
a«Jn the rule, for dealing with ihr cases in Sanskrit literature of author. 
Voting under different mnm, and the opposite tumble OF different writer. 
lUing the tamr name will Strip librarians wilt, will have 10 deal with this 
rlivi of literature. -lihei? world. 

Another strong feature ofthe book b the section dealing with periodica 
publicaiK'n.-— Th* .Mite >ooi/. 

You too have brought your cLuuificatisti in relationship with ymu- 
jyatmt Fur your claaifietl catalogue. IV claw&d form of subject- 
catalogue Hems likely to have a new development. I rega nl the dictionary 
catalogue a. a blunder in the development of the twwimci of libraries-- 
H- E. if/iiT. 

Rttornmtu/td Jit pmthait ift oil ifM und ttttign by fa Dirntar of fWir 
InitruttiB h, Wtafrat- W *i« &J 47 - J#’ datti m A t rit ' fStSf 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATION SERIES, 5 

Library Administration 

BY 

5 r pi. RANGANATHAN f L.T, h F.lwA. 


SOME OPINIONS 

The abundant industry. Irving and initiative 
I 1 in Lhr oust ten years In libranaiiilop in India must have 

SM t, the S*h librarian . If 
m 2 iWril hr will have (wen .hr world’s mwt prolific- wnlrr tin 
complex-hr ™ 5 I, VJ ^ eamtmM M a rcmartablt 

^rtfV cVllrcting, arranging and eKpoai.inu of routine 4M0. 

SW—. 

and ^ SihSan, Si find irboob M***. 

111 h .T'|,Outd be ofnal use to Indian librarians who wish 10 bring their 
libraries up to the best s.andards of management.^TW hftnp 

an important contribution to the study of administrate n in 
, It i-v not difficult 10 appreciate thr Fart that Mr- Rang!- 

£ £ here deviled a dmp.r hot powerful <£*£*“*£ 

asasK-asf-i;: 

«* straight front the .hnuMcr 

hi. exalted calling -^ *“**'«■■* 

I he booh Im masterly analysis of the Ebrar.an s craft,- 77 ^ f/rndb- 
lire well-known author presents the subject with ■ thorough mastery 
ordeal arni a judicious - nmbiuatinn of the fruit, of his etfrnsive . udies 
aid valuable esperiemr in the field which he has made his own.-AW 

bribed if thb boot are scrupulonsiy 

Jibral irs will ... labour ami money wh.rh has beet, and .* bemg 

wastn ) on account of most uniysienrntrc and dimcentific wort. Tfe 

M M °/r*« 

Wrvwr., Afodrm, in HU ProCrtJinp ** «*«/» J°*d «* ‘9S5 



MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATION SERIES, 6 

Prolegomena to Library Classification 

6Y 

S T ft. RANGjVNATMAN t M-A, s L.Tsj l?.L,A + 

SOME OPINIONS 

Constitutes perhaps the moit ewnprehenrire statement of principle* 

yci published.Un gelhcr ft boot to Ivr pondered carefully by ad 

ihiMC classifier* who haw already *afcly Mossed Jordan's svellinK Hurt.— 
r Dtt l-tbrarj .isjariflJDrfl record. 

The book is the philosophies] dissertation of a mathematician ftnd 
»chulw . . The refreshing 4lld lucid style and the lively enthusiasm 
of the man lliltu.rlf make tile book moll readable . . Thr book is a 
definite contribution to the literature of the field- '[lie$ch»il of Library 
Science of Madras L’nivenity trsclic* a great deal more of the putt theory 
of classification than any scbuoUn [lie United States.— Tte lil/rMj journal 
ltl many respects it is original. Tlie author combines tbr culture 

of India with ill* scholarship t-f Lugiamd. There I. much of value to 

rhe Student in Kan^SUUthnn’l penetrating and intelligent discussion. .. 

In some post graduate course a degree might veil lie earned by a lf- 
coiutxncmc study of these rimiiw -Tht library -jmrhrfy. 

A quite substantial (realise , In sal hint attempt at a restate- 
mem' of theory and practice .... Mr. Ruiganiithu has made Ids 
contemporaries breathless in iheir etfori us keep pact with h.s industry 
and iiigcjuiilv. Kb " l ive Laws «1 library Science " and hr* now well- 
known Colon Qftssifidillon ” would seem enough work for one man to 
have done, bul, upon the principles enumerated in llie hrst of these, he 
has proceeded, angiedwaided, to re-write Library admimsttatmn, e.U.t- 
loguiog and oow classification .... His canon, occupy bs reasoned 
P fJ J„ their e nunc iation atld there are afl t'1 them . - - I lie ' ernainder 
ofthis most ruleresting work iia eompaj alive study of cbtssificadon schemes, 
done quite fairly .-Thf yrar 'i liW* w MrerWtf, rgyy- 

The first Jiart of this book espouneb the general iheory id c Unification 
Then follows an analysis nf the principles of knowledge classification, 
exhibiting its special «mnns, Neal comes the theory of doMihcat.on as 
i milled t« books and filially a critical companion of die colon and other 
Items of Ubrarv classification I he bookir a valuable contribution 

to a Study which lies at the rout o£ 41 scientific arrangement and the 
principles elucidated therein tttuld be developed and applied to every 
phase of thought- Fit .Wrmfif- 

fltfommnM for (Mitel* if «tl Co!Ugti and pubht lOruna by th, Dinctar 
rfPuMk /nrfrurliPK, Madras, in bi J Prcatdingl, R- C. Aft- 37i>-C. J?, dottd 
solh January, !$$■ 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

PUBLICATION SERIES. ? 

Theory of Library Catalogue 

BY 

B, St. RASCANATHAN, II-A** L,T ai F.L.A- 

SGML OPINIONS 

Mr. lUnginailian ha* given us a punt challenging, thoughi-pravoiding 
book, and Indian Jibrarianship should ccmnt itself Fufiuiiale that it hits 
among it a mini of hi* ability and naught. It is nne oI those occasional 
pro fessicjEial boob that arc a delight to rend and fascinating to ponder 
over .—Library Assocutfim MMMfi 

Elay Salicb ftonganathaa a* one of the formuOftt Librarian* in the 
country io*day : Sir h mic rtf the two individuals who have placed India 
on the I jbnio map of the world. Hh contributions lo libra rianship 

arc always eagerly awaited and carefully mu died . Raa m Sohch 

Railgiyullnn deserves, our thanks For this C5t«Iteul restatement of cflla- 
loguiny principle*. He has brought aide by side for comparison and 
criticism the cataloguing theories nf Cutter F Mann. Sharp, Quinib and the 
Anglo-American Code, rncitUed these wherever necessary and has given 
us a Enalk worthy of a great Librarian. — Tht Jibuj nj iWin. 

lu [hr present work he eatanaiiiex the theoretical foundations of 
cataloguing prtdkr and, in particular, compel res* in detail dir classified 
with dictionary type id i'atafugue., to the advantage of the former. The 
book is written with that careful logit and comprehensive grasp of detail 
to which WC have become ariuaiomed in Mr. kuiiganiilhan’s w riting. 
—Thr Mudw i nudf. 

This is a substantial! contribution to the technique of cataloguing t . .. 
The urgent nurtl for the revision nf the A. A. Code and Cutler's Rule* is 
abundantly brought home ... f| expounds all ihe fundamental principles 
tti an original, learned and scientific manner.—7ft# HM r. 

Thil somrwhal (Uffii'LlIt lajk he ha* accomplished id Eh success. The 
realistic Study which Ran Satie b kangartatHan ha* attempted in thil 
bock will prove of komenie use to ihe* I librarians i n general ^ the techni¬ 
calities of [he Mibjert have been explained with great lucidity ant) with 
profuse illuiuatiotu. Due cannot Lilli read it with admiration for the 
completion of a stupendous study of detail* and for an expoaibon always 
orderly and dear .—Tht modus U&rarim. 

Of ihia ptoLlfir writer's boob till* is probably the mott comprehensive 
with regard |n its subject, and it If penetrating lrto t as the other* have 
been. It wilt. we think, reward careful study.—Or^a^oJiiifT uf 
in tOrfwin by Henry Evelyn Bliss. 

Rctontmindfd Jot purchase in alt Cblfejpi and fwbtk Hbraria fry the Director 

fl/ /mfrariiwf r Modfiti, m hh Prnctrdwgs >o. XH'J C-3 & r doled 

JaxaOrj, SW 
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